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Servicemembers 

Opportunity 

Colleges 



T his 25 year historical report is a compilation of bench- 
mark events and issues addressed by Servicemembers 
Opportunity Colleges (SOC) from its beginnings through 
1997. It is submitted as part of SOC's FY 1996 Final re- 
port and is intended for distribution at the 1997 Depart- 
ment of Defense Worldwide Education Symposium. 

As part of its role in higher education, Servicemem- 
bers Opportunity Colleges is often asked to present its 
history and its participation in military higher education 
issues. To facilitate this function, Dr. Clinton Anderson 
was asked to review SOC files, place them in a coherent 
order, and relate SOC's history to the evolution of higher 
education in the military. The project began with a paper 
presented at the Adult Education Conference in Kansas 
City, Missouri, on November 3, 1995. That paper was dis- 
tributed to many of the key players involved in SOC’s de- 
velopment including the two former directors. Their con- 
tributions are included in this final report. 



This history includes examples of actions, reference 
documents, and people who have contributed to SOC’s de- 
velopment, consolidation, and expansion. It attempts to 
place SOC in the context of the environment of the DoD 
Voluntary Education Program and the higher education 
community as SOC began, developed as an organization, 
and served as a vehicle of communications and educa- 
tional support between DoD/military services and higher 
education in the United States. 



It is intended that this historical report will serve as a 
point of departure for continuing dialogue regarding his- 
torical events and their implications both for adult and 
continuing education within the military and for the fu- 
ture of the Do D/higher education partnership. As new and 
different information comes to light and new events and 
actions occur, this history will be periodically updated. 

Many individuals contributed to this document. These 
include the SOC staff, both past and present, the DANTES 
staff, and others who have been closely connected to SOC’s 
development over the years. The efforts of those who as- 
sisted in coming to grips with SOC history are sincerely 
appreciated. 
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General Powell Receives 
Education Award 



In a speech accepting the distinguished Alumnus 
Award of the American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities (AASCU) at the Association’s an- 
nual meeting, General Colin L. Powell, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, praised the “fine work” 
of the AASCU-sponsored Servicemem- 
bers Opportunity Colleges (SOC). 

General Powell noted that “SOC 
helps our young GIs take advantage of 
the educational opportunities offered by 
its more than 1,000 member institu- 
tions.” 

“I like to compare SOC to the GI 
Bill,” General Powell told the audience 
of state college and university presi- 
dents. “I believe that such a compari- 
son is fair, that SOC’s impact has been 
equally sweeping, equally effective in 
ensuring high-quality, continuing education for our 
men and women in uniform.” 

A 1958 graduate of the City College of New York, 
General Powell portrayed himself as a “staunch de- 
fender of public education.” 

One of the “host of challenges” that will face 
President-Elect Bill Clinton, said General Powell, 
will be education — “how to get the great American 
education machine running on all cylinders again.” 
“If we do not successfully meet this most basic chal- 
lenge,” he said, “we will be severely hampered in 
meeting all the other challenges that we face as a 
nation.” 

“Correcting the inequalities and eliminating the 
distortions that currently exist in our education sys- 
tem won’t be easy But we can do it. We must do it. 
And we must do it in a way that does not limit the 
extent and accessibility of public education to all 
the youngsters who need it” ( DANTES Information 
Bulletin, Number 197, February 1993). 




General 
Colin L. Powell 

Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 



"I like to 
compare SOC 
to the GI Bill , 

I believe that such a 
comparison 
is fair ; that SOC/s 
impact has been equally 
sweeping , equally effective 
in ensuring high-quality ; 

continuing education 
for our men and women 
in uniform/' 
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NONTRADITIONAL EDUCATION 
AND THE ADULT LEARNER 

(Extract from 

Anderson & Kime, Adult Higher Education and the Military, 1990) 



M any high school graduates do not 
become “traditional” college stu- 
dents. Instead, they enter full-time or 
part-time employment in business, in- 
dustry or agriculture. Many join the mili- 
tary services. A large percentage are 
married and have small children before 
completing a degree. Their transforma- 
tion from adolescence to adulthood occurs 
well outside the confines of a traditional 
college campus. Nevertheless, the per- 
ception exists in America that an edu- 
cated person is a more productive mem- 
ber of our society and that a college de- 
gree will help him or her be a more use- 
ful and effective citizen. 

The educational goal for many “non- 
traditional” students is one or more aca- 
demic degrees. Like their traditional 
college student counterparts, they seek 
the recognition and benefits derived from 
achievement of a credible degree which 
they must achieve, at least in part, 
through nontraditional means. Their ca- 
reer occupations often provide a rich fo- 
rum for learning and in-depth knowl- 
edge. They want credits awarded based 
on learning achieved during their job 
training and work experience or on learn- 
ing documented by nationally recognized 
standardized tests. These students may 
take classes at night or during lunch 
hours. Some commute to junior or com- 
munity colleges or participate in courses 
or programs sponsored in part or wholly 
by their employer. Classes may be at or 
near places of employment, some dis- 
tance away from the main campus of the 



0 




offering college or university. Many non- 
traditional students engage in distance 
learning programs such as independent 
study through corre- 
spondence, televi- 
sion, computer or 
other media. The 
nontraditional stu- 
dent is generally 
studying part time 
while coping with 
full-time employ- 
ment and, often, fam- 
ily and community 
responsibilities. 

Nontraditional learning incorporates 
“credit programs based on new or uncon- 
ventional forms of education that are free 
of time, place, and space limitations typi- 
cal of traditional classroom-based in- 
struction” (Stewart, et al, 1990, p. 1-7). 
Commonly used instruments to facilitate 
programs of nontraditional learning in- 
clude: 

• assessments of experiential learn- 
ing; 

• external degrees; 

• evaluations of formal training; 

• portfolio development; 

• contract learning; 

• competency-based curricula; and 

• correspondence and other distance 
; learning. 
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The challenge in higher education is 
to provide nontraditional students with 
high-quality degree programs compa- 
rable to similar on-campus programs for 
traditional students. Often these pro- 
grams are considered “adult” and/or “con- 
tinuing” education. Stephen Brookfield 
describes adult education as: 

a transactional dialogue between par- 
ticipants who bring to the encounter ex- 
periences, attitudinal sets, differing 
ways of looking at their personal, pro- 
fessional, political and recreational 
worlds, and a multitude of varying pur- 
poses, orientations and expectations. 
Central to this transaction is the con- 
tinuous negotiation of goals, methods, 
curricula and evaluative criteria. Adult 
educators are not blank ciphers 
through whom are uncritically trans- 
mitted the demands and wishes of 
learners, but neither are they authori- 
tarian ideologues who prescribe cur- 
ricula and methods which are to be con- 
sidered fixed and immutable. In a fully 
adult educational encounter all partici- 
pants learn, no one member is regarded 
as having a monopoly on insight, and 
dissension and criticism are regarded 
as inevitable and desirable elements of 
the process. (Brookfield, 1985, p. 49) 

Brookfield outlines six principles of 
critical practice in adult education: 

• First, participation is voluntary; 
adults are engaged in learning as 
a result of their own volition. 

• Second, respect for self-worth; an 
attention to increasing adults' 
sense of self-worth underlies all 
educational efforts. 

• Third, adult education is collabora- 
tive; teachers and learners are en- 
gaged in a cooperative enterprise 
in which, in different times and for 
different purposes leadership and 
facilitation roles will be assumed 
by different group members. 




• Fourth, praxis is at the heart of 
adult education; participants are 
involved in a constant process of ac- 
tivity, further reflection on activity 
and collaborative analysis and so 
on. 

• Fifth, adult education fosters a 
spirit of critical reflection; through 
education learners come to appre- 
ciate that values, beliefs and be- 
haviors are culturally constructed 
and transmitted, and that they are 
provisional and relative. 

• Sixth, the aim of adult education is 
the nurturing of self-directed, em- 
powered adults; such adults will 
see themselves as proactive, initi- 
ating individuals engaged in a con- 
tinuous re-creation of their per- 
sonal relationships, work worlds, 
and social circumstances, and not 
as reactive individuals, buffeted by 
the uncontrollable forces of circum- 
stance (Brookfield, 1985, p.48). 

In essence, adult education is focused 
on encouraging adult students to become 
autonomous learners while empowering 
them with knowledge, skills and under- 
standing needed for working and living 
in society (Anderson & Kime, 1990, pp. 
ix-xii). 



The 

Genesis 
of Civilian 
Education 
in the 
Military 



T he history of the military’s educational efforts ex- 
tends back to General George Washington, who, in 
1778, recognized the need to provide basic academic in- 
struction for illiterate, convalescent soldiers at Valley 
Forge (Wilds, 1938). Army chaplains were made respon- 
sible for educating the military. Not surprisingly the Bible 
served as the first text. The debate in the 19th Century 
seemed to focus on whether enlisted men should engage 
in formal education. Officers tended to oppose any elabo- 
rate scheme of academic schooling for soldiers because 
they believed the “school of hard knocks” to be the best 
educational force (White, p. 479). On May 2, 1866, Rep. 
James A. Garfield proposed legislation requiring the mili- 
tary to establish a system of “post schools.” Instruction 
in those schools was to be “in the common English 
branches of education,” especially in United States his- 
tory. Garfield’s stated purpose for these “schools” was to 
instill patriotism and provide enlisted men with cultural 
opportunities as well as to reduce crime and vice rates 
by eliminating idleness, “the parent of all wickedness” 
(Congressional Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 2350). 

The foundation of current in-service voluntary educa- 
tion programs can be traced to a June 3, 1916, provision in 
Title 10, Section 1176, United States Code, authorizing “in- 
struction of soldiers in addition to military training:” 

In addition to military training, soldiers while in active 
service shall hereafter be given the opportunity to study 
and receive instruction upon educational lines of such 
character as to increase their military efficiency and en- 
able them to return to civil life better equipped for in- 
dustrial, commercial and general business occupations. 
Civilian teachers may be employed to aid the Army offic- 
ers in giving such instruction, and part of this instruc- 
tion may consist of vocational education either in agri- 
culture or the mechanic arts. (Page 736, United States 
Code 1946 Edition) 

The primary educational philosophy of the World War 
I military leadership was rooted in the conviction that 
developing an “educated” force was not their responsi- 
bility, but rather the responsibility of the civilian com- 
munity (Strehlow, 1967). The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation (YMCA) provided education programs for ser- 
vicemembers in the American Expeditionary Force 
(Munson, 1921). The importance of education for service- 
members seemed to have been forgotten after the Armi- 
stice ending World War I. 
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The real explosion of educational opportunities for ser- 
vicemembers occurred during World War II with the for- 
mation of the Army Institute on December 24, 1941, later 
changed to the United States Armed Forces Institute 
(USAFI) in February 1943, after its services had been 
extended to the Navy, Marines and Coast Guard. Off- 
duty education programs, many through correspondence, 
were made available to servicemembers scattered 
throughout the world. Adult education came into its own 
in the military. 



On June 22, 1944, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
signed the GI Bill. The Bill provided for educational ben- 
efits for veterans as an award for good and honorable 
service. In 1993, in anticipation of the Bill’s 50th anni- 
versary, Peter Drucker, America’s preeminent manage- 
ment guru, expressed his belief that the GI Bill was the 
beginning of a major shift within American society to a 
“knowledge society” where knowledge became the pri- 
mary resource for individuals and for the economy. “The 
GI Bill of Rights and the enthusiastic response to it on 
the part of America’s veterans signaled the shift to a 
knowledge society” (Drucker, 1993). James Michener, 
America’s great rapporteur, calls the law implementing 
the GI Bill “one of the two or three finest the Congress 
has passed since our Constitution took effect” (Michener, 
1993). Cyril Houle, one of America’s leading adult edu- 
cators, found that, through the very struggle for democ- 
racy during World War II, adult education — a “new imple- 
ment for democracy” — had been forged (Houle, et. al., 
1947). 



" The GI Bill of Rights 
and the enthusiastic 
response to it 
on the part of 



While the GI Bill provided educational benefits for 
veterans, benefits for active-duty servicemembers did not 
become available until nearly four years later. War Memo- 
randum No. 85-40-1, with Change 1, dated 2 February 
1948, is often cited as the forerunner document delin- 
eating policy on payment of tuition for extension courses 
taken by military personnel at a nearby accredited school 
or college during off-duty time. On May 13, 1954, Con- 
gress formally authorized furnishing civilian education 
for personnel in the Armed Forces through tuition assis- 
tance funding. In testimony before the House Armed 
Services Committee, the Pentagon proponent for tuition 
assistance appropriations indicated that off-duty educa- 
tion is “not part of his (servicemember’s) military train- 
ing.” As part of that testimony, Rep. Robert Carlton Wil- 
son expressed his support for the program: 



American veterans 
signaled the shift 
to a 

knowledge society/' 

— Peter Drucker 
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Historically ; 
the education of 
servicemembers has 
been directed 
more toward the 
individual as a 
member of 
society rather than 
a part of a 
military machine . 



It seems to me that this program is a good encourage- 
ment to the GI benefit program. We have been talking 
about the drop in enlisted rates, and I think this sort of 
program might very well keep men in the service as long 
as they have this partial payment by the Government 
and some encouragement by the Government to complete 
their education. (Senate Report 1336, p. 5101) 

The University of Maryland conducted its first ofF- 
campus courses on military installations in Maryland 
and at the Pentagon beginning the fall and winter of 
1946-1947. Ray Ehrensberger, head of the Department 
of Speech and Theatrical Arts, taught the first course in 
the Pentagon in public speaking. On October 31, 1949, 
the University of Maryland established its overseas pro- 
gram in Germany and extended its program to the Far 
East for the 1951-1952 term (Berry, 1974, p. 214). These 
events set the precedent for many colleges and universi- 
ties to establish and maintain off-campus programs on 
military installations. 

Historically, the education of servicemembers has been 
directed more toward the individual as a member of so- 
ciety rather than part of a military machine. Education 
has been aimed toward (1) the servicemember as a unique 
individual, (2) the service person as a member of a spe- 
cific armed service, and (3) the service person as a mem- 
ber of society at large (Berry, 1974, p. 27). 
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Some Items of. Interest 

• On May 2, 1 866, Rep. James A. Garfield proposed legislation re- 
quiring the military to establish a system of "post schools. " Instruc- 
tion in those schools was to be "in the common English branches of 
education ," especially in United States history. 

• The real explosion of educational opportunities for servicemembers 
occurred during World War II with the formation of the Army Insti- 
tute on December 24, 1941, later changed to the United States Armed 
Forces Institute (USAFI) in February 1 943, after its services had been 
extended to the Navy, Marines and Coast Guard. 

O The foundation of current in-service voluntary education programs 
can be traced to a June 3, 1916, provision in Title 1 0, Section 11 76, 
United States Code. 

• On June 22, 1944, President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the Gl 
Bill. The Bill provided for educational benefits for veterans as an 
award for good and honorable service. 

@ The University of Maryland conducted its first off-campus courses 
on military installations in Maryland and at the Pentagon beginning 
the fall and winter of 1946-1 947. 

On May 13, 1 954, Congress formally authorized furnishing civilian 
education for personnel in the Armed Forces through tuition assis- 
tance funding. 
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Beginnings 
of SOC: 
1969-1972 



T he decade of the 1960s brought rapid change not 
only to higher education but also to the military. The 
community college movement spurred massive develop- 
ment of two-year colleges in many states. By then, nearly 
every post, camp and station had off-campus college pro- 
grams on their installations. Meanwhile, the Vietnam 
War was heating up. By 1969, hundreds of thousands of 
American servicemembers were stationed in the Far 
East. The anti-war movement manifested itself on many 
college campuses, protesting American involvement in 
Vietnam. Reserve Officers Training Corps (ROTC) pro- 
grams on college campuses served as lightening rods, 
erupting into confrontations, sit-ins, and, in many cases, 
violence including burning of academic buildings, de- 
struction of vehicles and shotgun attacks on homes of 
professors of military science. Attempts by the anti-war 
movement and its supporters to divorce institutions of 
higher learning and their students from support of their 
national government, its Vietnam policies, and its war- 
making capacities created an atmosphere of hatred, mis- 
trust, and frustration between the military and the 
higher education community, especially on the traditional 
college campuses. This keen sense of anger and frustra- 
tion was felt throughout American society. 

Nathan Brodsky, director for Education Programs and 
Management Training, Department of Defense (DoD), 
during an informal discussion at the 1971 Annual Spring 
Convention of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges (AAJC) meeting in Washington, DC, exhibited these 
feelings. John Malian, director of the AAJC Program for 
Servicemen and Veterans, and Lee Betts, the newly ap- 
pointed assistant project director, were party to this dis- 
cussion. Representatives in higher education had chas- 
tised Brodsky, an academician working in the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, for slow progress in 
implementing the new Pre-discharge Education Program 
(PREP), a program designed to assist undereducated 
service personnel to prepare before leaving military ser- 
vice for entry into college once off active duty. Lee Betts 
recalled Brodsky’s face being florid, his voice angry and 
frustrated as he said: 



Why don’t you stop criticizing the Department of Defense 
and do something about the way colleges and universi- 
ties throw roadblocks at active-duty servicemen who are 
trying to get a college education! 
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Betts and Malian remembered the discussion: 



Having captured their attention with his passion, 
Brodsky continued his assault on the traditions of aca- 
deme which, he implied, inhibited highly mobile active- 
duty service personnel from obtaining college degrees. 

He criticized college transfer policies that frequently 
erased many servicemembers’ earned academic credits 
when they transferred from one college to another and 
residency requirements which too often stipulated that 
the last 30 hours (or more) must be spent in residence at 
the degree-granting college. (Betts & Malian, 1992) 

This challenge and atmosphere set the stage for the 
development of Servicemen’s Opportunity Colleges. In a 
letter dated December 8, 1970, George Benson, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Education, DoD, had already re- 
quested AAJC join with his office in extending educa- 
tional opportunities to service personnel. 

To answer this challenge and formal request, AAJC 
assigned to John Malian the responsibility for develop- 
ing a program to facilitate the college education of ser- 
vice personnel. This program, funded by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, was designed to increase sig- 
nificantly the enrollment of Vietnam-Era veterans and 
active duty service personnel in college programs. Malian 
developed a four- phase plan: 



This program , 
funded by the 
Carnegie Corporation 
of New York , was 
designed to increase 
significantly the 
enrollment of 
Vietnam-Era 
veterans and 
active-duty 
service personnel in 
college programs. 



1. Inventory colleges in proximity to military bases re- 
garding present policy positions relative to the specifics 
of the Department of Defense request. 

2. Set up a task force of junior college leaders to explore 
the issues involved and to design a specific course of ac- 
tion. 

3. Have the task force design a draft cooperative agree- 
ment and submit it to selected educators for review. Once 
the draft had been upgraded as the result of this review, 
submit the revised draft to colleges for action. 

4. Develop a publication identifying the specific policies 
and procedures of each community college regarding the 
items inventoried. (American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, 1972) 

Lee Betts was placed in charge of implementing the 
plan. During the summer of 1971, Betts drafted the “In- 
ventory of Non-traditional Learning Experiences at Com- 
munity Junior Colleges.” After staff review, he sent it to 
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The 

" Task force on 
Extending 
Educational 
Opportunities for 
Servicemen " 
consisted of 16 
prominent 
community college 
educators ... 



approximately 250 community and junior colleges within 
commuting distance of military installations. Over 100 
colleges responded with information on their existing 
policies and practices vis-a-vis active-duty service per- 
sonnel, ranging from admission, residency and transfer 
policies to nontraditional forms of learning and on-site 
programs and staffing. The survey results provided a 
valuable information source for the soon to be established 
task force. 

The “Task Force on Extending Educational Opportu- 
nities for Servicemen” consisted of 16 prominent commu- 
nity college educators: Kenneth Cummiskey, president of 
New England College (New Hampshire) ; Seymour Eskow, 
president of Rockland Community College (New York); 
James Hinson, president of DeKalb College (Georgia); 
General (Retired) Louis Kaufman, president of Los Ange- 
les City College (California); Luis Morton, president of 
Central Texas College (Texas); Harold Shively, president 
of North Shore Community College (Massachusetts); 
Charles Whitehead, president of State Technical Institute 
Memphis (Tennessee); Domingo Arechigo, Laredo College 
(Texas); Robert Leo, Dallas Community College System 
(Texas); Betty Pollard, Forest Park (Missouri); Horace 
Trailer, Miami-Dade Community College (Florida); Dana 
Hamel, state director of Community College System of 
Virginia; S.V. Martorana, state director of the Commu- 
nity College System of New York; and Fred Wellman, state 
director of the Community College Board of Illinois. The 
Department of Defense appointed 14 of its highest rank- 
ing military educators, including Benson and Brodsky (Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense), Colonel Hazel Benn (Ma- 
rine Corps), Major General Linton Boatwright, Arvil 
Bunch and Tilton Davis, Jr. (Army), Dorothy Gray (Navy) 
and Colonel John Sullivan (DoD). In time, the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Education, Richard Rose, replaced 
Benson as head of the DoD contingent. 

A significant number of distinguished educators rep- 
resenting the higher education community and other fed- 
eral agencies provided valuable guidance and served as 
advisers to the task force. This group included: Jack 
Arbolino (College Level Examination Program); Martha 
Church (the accreditation community); Douglas Conner 
(American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers); Todd Furniss (American Council on 
Education); B. Lamar Johnson (University of California, 
Los Angeles); Leland Medsker (University of California, 
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Berkeley); Bernard Michael (Federal Interagency Com- 
mittee on Education); Rex Moon (Academy of Educational 
Development); Boyd Page (Council of Graduate Schools); 
Karen Peterson (Carnegie Corporation of New York); 
Michael Saenz (Laredo College); Warren Troutman (Bu- 
reau of Higher Education, United States Office of Edu- 
cation); John Valentine (Commission on Non-Traditional 
Study); and Kenneth Young (American College Testing, 
Washington office). Edmund Gleazer, Jr., executive di- 
rector, AAJC, provided his full support to the effort. 



The task force had its first meeting, January 27-28, 
1972, at One Dupont Circle, American Council on Edu- 
cation conference room with 40 participants. During its 
two-day meeting, most substantive progress occurred 
during meetings of the following three subcommittees: 

1) Nontraditional Modes of Study, Seymour Eskow, chair; 

2) Residency Issues, Kenneth Cummiskey, chair; and 3) 
Nontraditional Learning Experiences Among Service- 
men, James Hinson, chair. It was the latter committee 
that recommended the establishment of Servicemen’s 
(Veterans’) Opportunity Colleges and that the Depart- 
ment of Defense work with the task force to develop cri- 
teria for identifying and publishing a list of opportunity 
colleges. Opportunity colleges would be those accommo- 
dating servicemembers in terms of credits accepted, resi- 
dency flexibility, scope of programs, and other evidence 
of support for servicemembers seeking a college educa- 
tion (American Association of Junior Colleges, 1972). 



The task force 
focused on: 

1 ) Nontraditional 
Modes of Study, 

2) Residency Issues, and 
3) Nontraditional 
Learning Experiences 
Among Servicemen ... 



The task force held an informal meeting on the evening 
of February 29, 1972, in the Holiday Inn, Downtown 
Dallas, site of the annual AAJC convention (the conven- 
tion at which the association officially changed its name 
to the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges). The 14 attending members approved for dis- 
tribution at the convention a four-page handout describ- 
ing the task force, its members, goals and responsibili- 
ties and summarizing its accomplishments to date. A spe- 
cial subcommittee, consisting of Robert Leo (chair) Dal- 
las Community College District, James Hinson and Fred 
Wellman, was appointed to work with Betts on the de- 
velopment of more precise criteria for membership in 
Servicemen’s Opportunity Colleges (SOC), along with a 
cost analysis and financial incentives for participating 
colleges. The acronym, SOC, had gained acceptance as 
the program’s official nickname. During the 1980s, SOC’s 
name was changed to Servicemembers Opportunity Col- 
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The task force 
urged the marketing 
of the SOC concept 
through publications 
and 

regional meetings . 
It voted to seek the 
endorsement 
of the 

AACJC Board of 
Directors and the 
appropriate 
officials in the 
Department of 
Defense and 
other agencies. 



leges, reflecting a gender neutral title. 

On April 27, 1972, the task force convened its second 
official meeting with 34 members in attendance. It re- 
viewed work thus far accomplished and agreed that col- 
leges would become Servicemen’s Opportunity Colleges 
upon their official adoption of SOC criteria and its inclu- 
sion in their college catalogues. (See Appendix A for the 
AACJC 1972-73 Criteria for Servicemen’s Opportunity 
Colleges.) The task force urged the marketing of the SOC 
concept through publications and regional meetings. It 
voted to seek the endorsement of the AACJC Board of 
Directors and of appropriate officials in the Department 
of Defense and other agencies. 

During May 1972, the AACJC project staff planned 
and scheduled a series of eight four-hour regional work- 
shops and advertised these workshops to colleges within 
the regions. In addition, it designed an institutional ap- 
plication form and developed guidelines for SOC mem- 
bership. It also prepared the first SOC publication, a 
small green pocket-sized booklet that introduced the SOC 
concept, task force, advisers and the criteria colleges 
would have to meet to qualify for a SOC designation. 

Lee Betts convened the eight regional workshops as 
follows: Washington, DC (May 30, 1972); Columbia, SC 
(June 23, 1972); Austin, TX (June 26, 1972); Kansas City, 
MO (June 28, 1972); San Francisco, CA(June 30, 1972); 
New York City (July 7, 1972); Pensacola, FL (July 10, 
1972); and Orlando, FL (July 11, 1972). Over 100 col- 
leges and approximately as many military installations 
were represented at these first SOC workshops. Teams 
of at least two community college task force members 
and two DoD representatives were present and partici- 
pating at each of these workshops. 

This rapid, nationwide, marketing effort produced con- 
siderable positive interest in the SOC concept. By De- 
cember 4, 1972, when the first draft Servicemens Op- 
portunity College Catalog was sent to USAFI for publi- 
cation, 77 community and junior colleges in 28 states 
had been designated as SOC institutions. During suc- 
ceeding months the marketing effort continued in a more 
relaxed manner. SOC presentations were made at the 
annual meetings of the American Council on Education, 
American Vocational Association, AACJC and at several 
state and regional meetings. At the invitation of Robert 
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Quick, Director of Education Services, Headquarters, Air 
Force, Lee Betts addressed the Tri-Services European 
Military Educators Conference, held at the American 
embassy in London in late April, 1973, to explain SOC 
and its relevance to military education programs 
throughout Europe. 



On August 2, 1973, the Department of Defense pub- 
lished a special issue of the Commanders Digest ; focus- 
ing entirely on the SOC program. Subsequently, the 
Readers Digest and other major publications gave SOC 
further national recognition. At the 1974 AACJC con- 
vention in Washington, DC, Major General Bernard Under h>»ri»rch; n 
Rogers, on behalf of the Secretary of the Army, made a ^ 

special presentation commending AACJC for its leader- ot and its 

ship in providing educational opportunities to the nation's SOC staff, a foundation 
armed forces. 

was laid for 



Under leadership of AACJC and its SOC staff, a foun- 
dation was laid for SOC both within the higher educa- 
tion community and Department of Defense. The SOC 
concept had tangible, workable features: (a) principles 
and criteria for institutional membership; (b) the rudi- 
ments of an advisory committee composed of both a broad 
cross-section of the higher education and the military 
communities; (c) a SOC Catalog (later referred to as the 
SOC Directory , then the SOC Guide) that provides infor- 
mation about each SOC institution; and (d) a national 
scope encompassing U.S. servicemembers worldwide. It 
had several missing ingredients, however. First, SOC's 
institutional membership was limited to community and 
junior colleges. Second, its financial backing was mini- 
mal and its continuity not established. With the demise 
of USAFI in 1974, any unified DoD education support 
for off-duty educational programs was uncertain and, for 
a period of time, without an effective structure to pro- 
vide it. This magnified the need for a comprehensive SOC 
consortium to serve as a vehicle to help coordinate vol- 
untary postsecondary educational opportunities for ser- 
vicemembers. These circumstances laid the groundwork 
for events that were to occur. 



SOC both within the 
higher education 
community and 
Department of Defense . 
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Some Items ofjnterest 

• In a letter dated December 8, 1970 , George Benson, Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary for Education, DoD, had already requested AAJC join 
with his office in extending educational opportunities to service per- 
sonnel. 

• AAJC assigned to John Malian the responsibility for developing a 
program to facilitate the college education of service personnel. 

• Lee Betts was placed in charge of implementing the plan. During 
the summer of 1971, Betts drafted the "Inventory of Non-traditiona I 
Learning Experiences at Community Junior Colleges." After staff re- 
view, he sent it to approximately 250 community and junior col- 
leges within commuting distance of military installations. Over 1 00 
colleges responded ... 

• The task force had its first meeting, January 27-28, 1972, at One 
Dupont Circle, American Council on Education conference room 
with 40 participants. 

• The task force held an informal meeting on the evening of February 
29, 1 972, in the Holiday Inn, Downtown Dallas, site of the annual 
AAJC convention (the convention at which the association officially 
changed its name to the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges). The 14 attending members approved for distribu- 
tion at the convention a four-page handout describing the task force, 
its members, goals and responsibilities and summarized its accom- 
plishments to date. A special subcommittee, consisting of Robert 
Leo (chair), James Hinson and Fred Wellman, was appointed to work 
with Lee Betts on the development of more precise criteria for mem- 
bership in Servicemen's Opportunity Colleges (SOC), a cost analy- 
sis and financial incentives for participating colleges. The acronym, 
SOC, had gained acceptance as the program's official nickname. 

• On April 27, 1 972, the task force convened its second official meet- 
ing with 34 members in attendance. It reviewed work thus far ac- 
complished and agreed that colleges would become Servicemen's 
Opportunity Colleges upon their official adoption of SOC criteria 
and its inclusion in their college catalogues. 
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Consortium 
Development 
and Expansion 
to Include 
Four- Year 
Colleges: 
1973-1974 




Allan Ostar, 

executive director of the 
American Association of 
State Colleges and 
Universities 
(AASCU) 




James F. Nickerson, 
former president of 
Mankato State University and 
first SOC director 



0 




B y fall 1972, George Washington University had sent 
an inquiry to the AACJC SOC staff expressing an 
interest in becoming a SOC institution. Similarly, other 
four-year institutions serving on military installations 
expressed interest. AACJC and its SOC staff did not have 
an appropriate response since SOC’s scope was limited 
to community and junior colleges. The AACJC SOC Task 
Force recommended in December 1972 that the SOC con- 
cept be extended to “four-year institutions in order to 
insure a continuum of educational opportunities.” 

Nathan Brodsky approached Allan Ostar, executive 
director of the American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities (AASCU) about sponsoring a four-year 
SOC program. Ostar, a former infantry enlisted man in 
World War II and correspondence course writer for the 
United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) at the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison, took this request 
seriously. The American Council on Education Transfer 
Group encouraged Ostar to have AASCU serve as the 
administrative agent to explore the applicability of the 
SOC principles, criteria, and guidelines to four-year in- 
stitutions and to promote their acceptance by four-year 
colleges and universities. AASCU, with the support of a 
number of the higher education associations represented 
within the Group, developed a proposal for funding a SOC 
four-year program similar to the SOC two-year program 
launched by AACJC. The proposal was presented to the 
Carnegie Corporation, the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education (FIPSE), and DoD. The result 
was that the Carnegie Corporation continued to fund the 
two-year SOC within AACJC as in the past. FIPSE and 
DoD, through USAFI, agreed to join the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to fund AASCU’s proposal to develop an explor- 
atory four-year SOC consortium, beginning in fiscal year 
1974. Later, as four-year colleges and universities be- 
gan their acceptance of the SOC principles and criteria, 
the ACE Transfer Group and the Carnegie Corporation 
encouraged the combining of the two-year and four-year 
SOC consortia into one effort. Following extensive dis- 
cussions among military and civilian funding sources, a 
combined SOC was authorized and funded jointly by DoD 
and the Carnegie Corporation with AASCU as the sole 
administrative agent, AASCU and AACJC serving as co- 
sponsors and other associations and the military services 
serving as cooperating agencies. 

On August 1, 1973, Allan Ostar called James F. 
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Nickerson, former president of Mankato State Univer- 
sity, at his home in Minnesota and offered him the job of 
setting up the four-year SOC consortium. Nickerson had 
a solid philosophical background in adult education and 
a patient, yet firm, way of dealing with college and uni- 
versity presidents and chancellors. This was no ordi- 
nary challenge. The wounds of the Vietnam War were 
fresh on four-year college campuses. Approaching the 
leadership of these senior institutions to become active 
participants in a consortium dedicated to providing edu- 
cation programs to servicemembers was not an easy as- 
signment. Nickerson first declined and then agreed to 
come to Washington for two months and serve as interim 
director. In October 1973, he accepted the permanent 
director’s position and remained in it until 1981. 

These early developments in SOC’s history were po- 
litically awkward for AACJC, AASCU, and ACE. The 
leadership of these associations, however, cooperatively 
considered the options that were available and chose the 
one that allowed for the development of a comprehen- 
sive SOC consortium fully supported by the higher edu- 
cation and military communities. Allan Ostar person- 
ally involved himself in the major negotiations with OSD, 
the Carnegie Foundation, and FIPSE. Even though 
AASCU stood to gain financially over time by serving as 
administrative agent, Ostar and AASCU stood up for ser- 
vicemembers and veterans at a time when that was not 
popular in higher education. Both Ostar and Edmund 
Gleazer, his counterpart at AACJC, served as willing ad- 
vocates for education of servicemembers when many oth- 
ers in academic circles shied away from involvement with 
the military. Perhaps being at the National Center for 
Higher Education, One Dupont Circle, Washington, DC, 
isolated AASCU and AACJC Washington staffs from the 
anti-military feeling on college campuses throughout the 
nation, but neither Ostar nor Gleazer flinched at being 
advocates for American colleges and universities serv- 
ing servicemembers and veterans with education pro- 
grams suited to their needs. Col. John Sullivan, the edu- 
cation officer in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, also did much to bring about a lasting under- 
standing in the development of the SOC partnership 
between higher education and DoD. He expedited mat- 
ters dealing with contracting and helped in the estab- 
lishment of SOC operating procedures. 

A first step in developing a four-year SOC program 
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In October 1973 , 
James F. Nickerson 
accepted the 
permanent director's 
position and 
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was the appointment of an Advisory Board comprised of 
representatives of each of the sponsoring associations, 
the military services, DoD, FIPSE, and chaired by Bruce 
Dearing, Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs of the State 
University of New York. Nickerson served as interim SOC 
director. Lee Betts from AACJC’s two-year SOC program 
spent a portion of his time developing a four-year SOC 
program. Nickerson acquired the services of Carlene 
Harris, former Assistant of the President of the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, as SOC’s first project coordina- 
tor and program associate. The Board and the staff re- 
viewed the criteria developed by the AAC JC/SOC for two- 
year institutions (Appendix A) and modified them for ap- 
plication by four-year institutions. 



Recognition and 
acceptance of credit 
based on learning 
gained through 
military training 
and experience 
were rare. 



At this time, only a few four-year institutions had 
any experience working with military personnel. For 
the most part, their policies and practices had been 
designed to serve traditional resident students or stu- 
dents commuting from immediate area of the home 
campus. Participation of servicemembers in bachelor’s 
degree programs was complicated by their widely var- 
ied backgrounds and level of academic preparation. 
Typical institutional residency requirements of one or 
more years to be taken on-campus, preferably in the 
final year, made completion of programs almost im- 
possible for servicemembers. Recognition and accep- 
tance of credit based on learning gained through mili- 
tary training and experience were rare. Many four-year 
institutions had no experience using such nontradi- 
tional means for awarding credit as CLEP, Advanced 
Placement examinations, USAFI courses, or ACE’s 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in 
the Armed Services. 



The recognition and acceptance of two-year degrees 
by the senior institutions were spotty at best. Few four- 
year institutions had much experience in adapting class- 
room schedules and instructional formats in ways that 
would accommodate schedules and responsibilities of ser- 
vicemembers. In order for a four-year institution to be 
designated as a SOC member, that institution had to 
come to grips with these issues. Was it reasonable to 
expect a complex university to apply SOC principles and 
criteria to the entire institution, or should SOC designa- 
tion only apply to specific curricula or administrative 
units? With these and other similar concerns in mind, 
the criteria were modified and presented to institutions 
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offering bachelor’s degree programs. 



The 



The AASCU SOC office initiated contact with over 
2,000 four-year institutions, requesting that they exam- 
ine the SOC criteria and consider joining the SOC con- 
sortium. Marketing of the SOC consortia occurred 
through scores of presentations at professional meetings, 
a series of regional workshops, and many staff visita- 
tions to military installations and educational institu- 
tions. By May 1974, 131 community and junior colleges 
and 121 senior colleges had been designated as SOC in- 
stitutions and listed in the combined two-year and four- 
year 1974-75, Servicemen's Opportunity College Catalog . 



AASCU SOC 
office initiated 
contact with over 
2,000 four-year 
institutions , 
requesting that 
they consider 
joining the 
SOC consortium. 



Some Items of_ Interest 

• Nathan Brodsky approached Allan Ostar, executive director of the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU) 
about sponsoring a four-year SOC program. 

• The American Council on Education Transfer Croup encouraged 
Ostar to have AASCU become the administrative agent for the 13 
national education associations willing to sponsor a SOC four- 
year program. In turn i, AASCU joined with the other association 
representatives to write a proposal for funding a four-year SOC 
consortium. 

• On August 1, 1973 > Allan Ostar called James F. Nickerson , former 
president of Mankato State University, at his home in Minnesota 
and offered him the job of setting up the four-year SOC consor- 
tium. 

• Nickerson first declined and then agreed to come to Washington 
for two months and serve as interim director. In October 1 973, he 
accepted the permanent director's position and remained in it un- 
til 1981. 

• Ostar and Edmund Gleazer, his counterpart at AACJC, served as 
willing advocates for education of servicemembers when many 
others in academic circles shied away from involvement with the 
military. 

• By May 1974, 131 community and junior colleges and 121 senior 
colleges had been designated as SOC institutions and listed in the 
1974-75 Servicemen's Opportunity College Catalog. 
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T he Servicemembers Opportunity Colleges Advisory 
Board Charter is the consortium agreement to which 
participating agencies subscribe. In 1980 a legal con- 
sultant found the historical record of SOC to be inad- 
equate, particularly regarding the identification of offi- 
cial responsibility for dealing with SOC actions. As a 
consequence of that finding, the Servicemembers Oppor- 
tunity Colleges Charter was developed, formally identi- 
fying what SOC is about and who the principal actors 
are. The SOC statement of work for FY 1982 required 
that a clarification of the governing structure be submit- 
ted to OSD by December 31, 1981. The charter fulfilled 
that mandate (SOC Advisory Board Minutes, May 5, 
1982). This charter has been updated periodically to en- 
sure currency. (The SOC Charter, approved by the SOC 
Advisory Board on January 13, 1983, appears as Appen- 
dix B.) 

The Servicemembers Opportunity Colleges Advisory 
Board By-Laws provide the procedures under which the 
consortium operates. (The Servicemembers Opportunity 
Colleges Advisory Board By-Laws are at Appendix C.) 

A SOC Advisory Board was constituted with AACJC 
having four representatives, and AASCU and the coop- 
erating associations having one representative each. The 
consortium began with the military services and the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense representative serving 
on the board in an ex officio capacity. In 1982, the mili- 
tary services (Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps) 
each were invited to provide one voting representative 
for the SOC Advisory Board On January 10, 1985, the 
Coast Guard was added with one voting representative. 
Later, in 1993, the National Guard gained voting repre- 
sentation on the Board. In 1995, the National Associa- 
tion of System Heads (NASH) became a member, with 
its representative and the representative of the State 
Higher Education Executive Officers (SHEEO) alternat- 
ing attendance at Board meetings. The NASH represen- 
tative will attend in 1996 (SOC Advisory Board Minutes, 
February 17, 1995). The SOC Advisory Board empowers 
the SOC Director to oversee SOC institutional member- 
ship. Institutions join the SOC consortium for a period 
of two years after which they must renew their applica- 
tion in two-year membership cycles. 

In addition, the Advisory Board approves the SOC 
Principles and Criteria for each two-year membership 

17 
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period. The Advisory Board has continuously refined and 
updated SOC Principles and Criteria over the succeed- 
ing years. This document articulates SOC Principles, 
SOC Institutional Requirements, SOC Criteria, and SOC 
Institutional Operating Guidelines. Each institution 
must subscribe to the SOC Principles and Criteria as a 
prerequisite for institutional membership in the SOC con- 
sortium. In essence, SOC Principles embody institutional 
flexibility with thoughtful development of programs and 
procedures appropriate to the needs of servicemembers, 
yet recognize the necessity to protect and assure the qual- 
ity of educational programs. 

Following are the Principles upon which SOC was 
founded: 

Principle 1 . In order to enhance their military effec- 
tiveness and achieve their educational, vocational, and 
career goals, servicemembers should share in the 
postsecondary educational opportunities available to 
other citizens. 

Principle 2. Educational programs for servicemembers 
should rely primarily on programs, courses, and ser- 
vices provided by appropriately accredited institutions 
and organizations, including high schools, 
postsecondary vocational and technical schools, col- 
leges, and universities. 



SOC Criteria 
stipulate that 
institutional 
policies and 
practices be fair ; 
equitable , and 
effective 
in recognizing 
special and 
often limiting 
conditions faced by 
military students. 



Principle 3. To enhance access to undergraduate edu- 
cational opportunities for servicemembers, institu- 
tions should maintain a necessary flexibility of pro- 
grams and procedures, particularly in admissions, 
credit transfer, and recognition of other applicable 
learning, including that gained in the military; in 
scheduling and format of courses; and in academic 
residency requirements to offset servicemembers’ mo- 
bility, isolation from campuses, and part-time student 
status. 



SOC Criteria stipulate that institutional policies and 
practices be fair, equitable, and effective in recognizing 
special and often limiting conditions faced by military 
students. As a minimum, each SOC institution: 

(1) designs its transfer practices to minimize loss of 
credit and avoid duplication of course work; 
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(2) limits academic residency requirements for active- 
duty servicemembers to no more than 25 percent of 
the undergraduate degree program and avoids any 
“final year” or “final semester” residency requirement; 

(3) recognizes and uses the American Council on 
Education's Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services (ACE Guide) to 
award credit based on military training courses and 
experience; and/or credits by the Community College 
of the Air Force; 



(4) awards credit through the use of at least one na- 
tionally recognized, nontraditional learning testing 
program such as the CLEP, ACT-PEP or DSST. 



The Defense Activity 
for 

Non-Traditional 
Education Support 
(DANTES) 
became the DoD 
successor 
agency to USAFI 
in the 

1 975 time period. 



The SOC Criteria constitute an operational framework 
for each SOC college or university to extend to service- 
members’ educational opportunities that are sometimes 
distinct from common institutional practice. The Crite- 
ria ensure the flexibility that is essential to improving 
the access of servicemembers to undergraduate educa- 
tion. (See Appendix D for the complete 1995-1997 Ser- 
vicemembers Opportunity Colleges Principles and Crite- 
ria.) 

The Defense Activity for Non -Traditional Education 
Support (DANTES) became the DoD successor agency to 
USAFI in the 1975 time period. DoD began providing 
support for SOC through the use of a contract to AASCU 
through DANTES (which NAVY, as agent for DoD, in 
turn manages). These were difficult times for the SOC 
staff as indicated in the 1976 Summary Report to the 
Carnegie Corporation : 



Among the frustrating elements were delays in finaliz- 
ing the SOC contract with DANTES and Navy Procure- 
ment. This limited the program to a minimum office op- 
eration during the summer of 1976 and caused a neces- 
sary postponement of staff recruitment until after sign- 
ing the contract (February 1975). Much of available staff 
time of necessity had to be directed to negotiating de- 
tails of contract, establishing office procedures, methods 
of accounting and report, and therefore less time was 
available to discharge the functions of SOC. (SOC, 1976, 

p.28) 

A DANTES representative serves as the Contracting 
Officers Technical Representative (COTR) charged with 
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monitoring the contract and work being accomplished 
by the SOC staff. The SOC Statement of Work undergirds 
the SOC consortium. For example, on January 13, 1983, 
Rufus Rose, the DANTES COTR, listed for the SOC Ad- 
visory Board members the Board’s duties and powers 
stipulated in the SOC contract: 

(1) to develop and offer policy guidance for the SOC pro- 
gram; (2) to review and approve the SOC Principles and 
Criteria; (3) to review and make recommendations con- 
cerning candidates for the SOC director position when 
necessary; (4) to form committees; and (5) to review and 
recommend approval or denial of admissions to SOC 
membership of institutions that do not meet customary 
criteria. (SOC Advisory Board Minutes, January 13, 1983, 
p. 10) 

In 1973, the four-year SOC effort was launched with 
joint funding secured from USAFI and the Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE). The 
two-year SOC effort along with the Veterans Program 
continued to be funded through a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. At the end of FY 1974, fund- 
ing for the original veterans education effort and the two- 
year AACJC SOC came to an end. Consequently, AASCU 
and AACJC jointly sought and received funding from the 
Department of Defense and the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York w for a combined two-year and four-year educa- 
tion effort on behalf of service men and women and vet- 
erans” (SOC Summary Report to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, 1975, p.3). In apportioning support of 
the project, DoD agreed to contribute approximately 3/4 
(by means of a series of contracts) and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration 1/4 (by means of a grant). The Carnegie grant 
was pro-rated over a three-year period (10-1-74 to 9-30- 
77) contingent upon a continuing effort by DoD. DoD 
support initially required an annual negotiation of con- 
tract. In assigning support costs, no DoD/DANTES funds 
could be directed to “civilian” activities. Thus, Carnegie 
funds were used exclusively in the support of the veter- 
ans’ education function and permitted SOC to co-spon- 
sor, along with the Education Commission of States, a 
national task force to explore policy and options relative 
to planning, governing, and funding of the efforts of ci- 
vilian institutions on behalf of military personnel. The 
cost of other SOC functions (with the exception of publi- 
cation of a SOC catalog) were shared, with the major 
contribution coming from DoD/DANTES (SOC Summary 
Report to the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1975, 
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pp.3-4). The official SOC Tasks listed in the 1974-1977 
grant follow: 

Recruit additional SOCs. 

Explore extension of SOC to technical and vocational 
programs. 

Explore extension of SOC to graduate programs. 

Publish and distribute SOC catalog and other ma- 
terials 

Encourage better liaison among SOC institutions 
and military bases in a selected area. 

Strengthen liaison among SOC and the programs of 
each service and between civilian institutions and 
the military services. 

Provide assistance to DANTES reference informa- 
tion on self-study, external degree and other non- 
traditional programs. 

Refine SOC criteria, procedures, and report forms. 

Explore policies and procedures to monitor institu- 
tional compliance with SOC criteria. 

Provide for a continuing evaluation of SOC. 

Explore issues, policies, and means for planning, li- 
aison governing civilian education for military per- 
sonnel. 

Explore issues, policies, and options for financing 
civilian education for military personnel. 

Explore possible civilian applications of SOC. 

Provide a veteran’s education service for institutions. 
(SOC Summary Report to the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, 1975) 

During 1977, the SOC staff of AASCU and AACJC 
negotiated a new cooperative agreement with the cre- 
ation of a Policy Board to the SOC Advisory Committee. 
The Policy Board was comprised of the executive direc- 
tor of AASCU and the president of AACJC and the for- 
mation of a management committee consisting of the 
associate executive director of AASCU, the vice presi- 
dent of AACJC, the director of SOC, and the director of 
veterans affairs of AACJC. In the agreement, the veter- 
ans’ program was separated from the combined SOC/vet- 
erans project and was given its own budget. The posi- 
tion of SOC Associate Director (veterans) was changed 
to Director of the Office of Veterans Affairs. A separate 
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advisory committee was created for the veterans’ pro- 
grams. Both SOC and the Office of Veterans Affairs re- 
mained jointly sponsored by AASCU and AACJC and 
were governed by the above mentioned policy board (OVA 
& SOC, 1979, p.7). AACJC served as the executive agent 
for Office of Veterans Affairs while AASCU was the ex- 
ecutive agent for SOC. After the Office of Veterans Af- 
fairs ceased to exist, there was little need for the policy 
board. Consequently after 1989, it was no longer used 
for SOC management. 

During the same period, DoD established a SOC Mili- 
tary Advisory Committee (SMAC) comprised of the mili- 
tary services education chiefs; the director of 
postsecondary education, OSD; and the director of 
DANTES; with the director of SOC serving as secretary. 
It was intended that SMAC would meet quarterly, re- 
ceive reports from and advise the director of SOC, and 
develop the work statements for future contracts. (OVA 
& SOC, 1979, p.7) SMAC never became fully functional. 
Instead, decisions involving the SOC contract were dealt 
with by the existing DANTES Working Group. The SOC 
director was invited to the DANTES Working Group 
meeting when his presence was needed. 

In 1978, the Carnegie Corporation of New York again 
provided a grant. This time it was for a two-year period 
with the grant ending on March 31, 1979. The 
Servicemen’s Opportunity Colleges program was 
awarded $20,000 per year, conditional upon “major sup- 
port” being committed by DoD (Carnegie Corporation of 
New York Letter February 10, 1978). Since 1978, the 
SOC effort has been funded solely through the DoD / 
DANTES contract. 

During the early years, much of the SOC staff’s time 
and energies were devoted to negotiating details of the 
contract, establishing office procedures, and methods of 
accounting and reporting. 

Nevertheless, the development, maintenance, and re- 
finement of the SOC contract through DANTES to 
AASCU has provided SOC with relatively stable fund- 
ing, with its statement of work providing a suitable 
mechanism that has allowed SOC to operate on a sound 
basis over the years. During 1979, Rufus E. Rose, Jr. 
joined the DANTES staff and served as Navy 
Procurement’s Contracting Officer’s Technical Represen- 
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tative for the SOC contract until his retirement on Sep- 
tember 3, 1987. Rose established the Higher Education 
Programs area in DANTES and did much to integrate 
nontraditional education programs with traditional edu- 
cation programs to achieve greater, better coordinated 
educational opportunities for servicemembers. At his 
retirement, Rose stated that his greatest achievement 
in 37 years of federal service was “the successful inte- 
gration of the military evaluations program ( ACE Guide) 
credit recommendations into the SOC associate and 
bachelor’s degree network curricula” (DANTES Bids 
Farewell to a Valued Staff Member , 1987). 

After Rose’s retirement, Cassandra Cherry was se- 
lected to serve as the Contracting Officer’s Technical Rep- 
resentative for the SOC contract. Cherry came to the 
position with a wealth of knowledge and experience, hav- 
ing served on the DANTES staff since December 1980. 
She has worked to make the SOC contract an effective 
vehicle to serve identified needs and provide the desired 
services in a quality and timely manner. 



As military services or agencies such as the National 
Guard Bureau or the Army Recruiting Command needed 
help from the higher education community, they had the 
option of requesting SOC to develop and maintain pro- 
grams dedicated to their educational needs. They could 
approach DANTES with their request, which in turn 
would work through Navy Acquisition for an amendment 
to the SOC contract to meet their needs. This flexibility 
of the SOC contract has allowed SOC to expand and main- 
tain its vital role as a principal vehicle to help coordi- 
nate voluntary postsecondary educational opportunities 
for servicemembers. It has provided Department of De- 
fense a credible, legitimate agency through which it can 
work with the higher education community. 

The question concerning the sole sourcing of the SOC 
contract to AASCU was addressed in 1976 when Navy 
Procurement informed DANTES that the SOC contract 
was subject to competitive bid. The official 1976 response 
agreed upon by the higher education associations follows: 



Inasmuch as AASCU and AACJC have been designated 
by 11 higher associations, with the concurrence of educa- 
tion representatives of OSD and each of the Armed Ser- 
vices Headquarters, as co-sponsors of SOC with AASCU 
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to serve as agent for the project, it would appear that the 
competitive bid requirement is not only inappropriate, 
but violates the understanding and agreements devel- 
oped over the previous five years. Any other qualified 
bidder would need to have the endorsement of the above 
associations and education officials of the Department of 
Defense, or show by what means it can equally represent 
the institutions of higher education which provide vol- 
untary education services to the military. 

As co-sponsor and agent for the project, AASCU is now 
the only designated bargaining agent. (From quotation 
on page 7, SOC Summary Report, 1 July 1975 through 
30 September 1976.) 



The sole source SOC contract to AASCU was sustained 
and continues to the present. 

SOC published its first newsletter in December 1976. 
It was called the SOC Network News (Appendix E). SOC 
has used a variety of news dissemination methods since 
that time, including interactive teleconferencing. 

In 1974, the SOC staff prepared a SOC Catalog that 
provided information on SOC institutions. Later, this 
was converted into a SOC Directory , while DANTES pub- 
lished the DANTES Guide to the Acceptance ofNon-Tra- 
ditional Credit in SOC Institutions . In 1984, the SOC 
Directory and the DANTES Guide to the Acceptance of 
N on-Traditional Credit in SOC Institutions were com- 
bined into the SOC Guide to be published every two years. 
A supplement to the SOC Guide is occasionally published 
on the off-year to ensure currency of available informa- 
tion regarding new SOC institutional members. 

DANTES periodically publishes a brochure entitled 
SOC-Servicemembers Opportunity Colleges. This bro- 
chure contains information regarding SOC, SOC Prin- 
ciples and Criteria , and SOC programs and services. It 
concludes with a listing of current SOC institutions. 
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Some Items of Interest 



• The Servicemembers Opportun ity Co lieges Advisory Boa rd By- La ws 
provide the procedures under which the consortium operates . 

• A SOC Advisory Board is constituted with AACjC having four repre- 
sentatives, anaAASCU and the cooperating associations having one 
representative each. 

• In 1982, the military services (Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps) each were invited to provide one voting representative for 
the SOC Advisory Board On January 1 0, 1 985, the Coast Guard 
was added with one voting representative. Later, in 7 993, the Na- 
tional Guard gained voting representation on the Board. 

• In addition, the Advisory Board approves the SOC Principles and 
Criteria for each two-year membership period. 

• A DANTES representative serves as the Contracting Officers Techni- 
cal Representative (COTR) charged with monitoring the contract 
and work being accomplished by the SOC staff. 

• The sole source SOC contract to AASCU was sustained and contin- 
ues to the present. 

• SOC published its first newsletter in December 7 976. It was called 
the SOC Network News. 

• In 7 974, the SOC staff prepared a SOC Catalog that provided infor- 
mation on SOC institutions. Later, this was converted into a SOC 
Directory, while DANTES published the DANTES Guide to the Ac- 
ceptance of Non-Traditional Credit in SOC Institutions. In 1984, 
the SOC Directory and the DANTES Guide to the Acceptance of 
Non-Traditional Credit in SOC Institutions were combined into the 
SOC Guide to be published every two years. 

• DANTES periodically publishes a brochure entitled SOC-Servicemem- 
bers Opportunity Colleges. This brochure contains information re- 
garding SOC, SOC Principles and Criteria, SOC programs and ser- 
vices. It concludes with a listing of current SOC institutions. 
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soc 

Evaluation 



T he initial exploratory four-year SOC effort, funded by 
DoD through USAFI and FIPSE (1973-74), specified 
that an external evaluation be conducted. The SOC Advi- 
sory Board authorized an evaluation through a subcon- 
tract with Educational Testing Service (ETS). AACJC 
shared in the funding of the evaluation to make it cover 
both the two-year and four-year SOC efforts. The study, 
directed by an ETS staff member, David Nolan, consisted 
of three parts: (1) a narrative report of a series of ETS 
interviews, many of which were on military installations, 
with college staff, military education staff, and military 
personnel participating in the SOC program; (2) a sug- 
gested design for record-keeping and data collection both 
at the institutional level and on the national level; and 
(3) tabulations and interpretations of a mailed informa- 
tion survey of SOC institutions and associated military 
installations. 

ETS made twenty-five site visits. Questionnaires were 
mailed to 289 locations. Recommendations resulting from 
the ETS evaluation included: (1) a need for a means to 
monitor the quality of postsecondary education provided 
military personnel; (2) a need to look carefully at resi- 
dency requirements; and (3) a need for one SOC, prefer- 
ably under a single director, not the two SOC efforts then 
in place. In general, ETS found the SOC criteria to be 
adequate. However, there was still much awkwardness 
and reticence among four-year institutions in accepting 
the associate degree (even the associate in arts and asso- 
ciate in science) in transfer without major reservations. 
Most four-year institutions that had joined SOC did not 
understand or use a “contract for degree” to give their 
students a tangible degree completion plan. The SOC resi- 
dency criterion was widely misunderstood and both 
fiercely defended and attacked in many quarters. The 
methodology for the acceptance of an institution as a SOC 
institutional member remained un clear. 

On balance, the ETS evaluation study found a remark- 
able reception of the SOC concept among four-year institu- 
tions. The SOC staff, however, needed to make a greater 
effort to monitor member institutions' conformance with 
SOC Criteria and to encourage better liaison among insti- 
tutional and installation representatives and facilitate them 
in arriving at more equitable and fair distribution of costs 
of the “extended” education on behalf of military person- 
nel. (James F. Nickerson furnished information regarding 
the ETS evaluation study from his personal files.) 
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The original proposal for the combined two-year and 
four- year SOC submitted in August 1974, included an 
extensive plan for evaluation of the project. Subse- 
quently in the first year of the combined project, a re- 
quest for an evaluation proposal was distributed. Five 
potential contractors responded. After careful study 
and discussion by a joint ad hoc committee of the Ad- 
visory Board, military representatives and several li- 
aison staff from cooperating associations, the award 
was given to the Center for the Study of Higher Edu- 
cation of the Pennsylvania State University. 

The study involved two phases. Phase I was “to pro- 
duce the design to be followed in the evaluation, to 
establish the structure and procedures for its accom- 
plishment, and to develop and field test the instru- 
ments by which the needed information would be col- 
lected.” Phase II was “to complete the evaluation as 
designed and to produce a report of findings, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations to the SOC leadership.” 

By the spring of 1976, the data instruments were 
complete, subject to validation in the field and the sam- 
pling techniques worked out. Sampling proved to be a 
formidable task. After considerable study, student sam- 
pling through ESO records was rejected and stratified 
random sampling through institutional records sub- 
stituted. Even so, institutional records were often un- 
available or non-comparable. Added to this was the 
privacy of personal records conditions imposed by the 
“Buckley Amendment.” 

In the late spring of 1976, Penn State was autho- 
rized to complete the field testing of the data instru- 
ments (questionnaires and interview schedules di- 
rected to ESO’s, SOC and non-SOC colleges, and to stu- 
dents, including veterans). Validation of instruments 
and confirmation of sampling procedures were com- 
pleted at three colleges and four military installations 
located in the District of Columbia and Middle Atlan- 
tic area. 

After extended discussions initiated by OSD and 
service headquarters education officers concerning the 
cost and the usability of potential data and findings of 
the Penn State study, it was agreed to postpone comple- 
tion of the study (Phase II) at least for FY 1976. Among 
the stated reasons were: the changing functions and 
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form of SOC; the unusual difficulties encountered in 
designing sampling techniques; excessively complex 
and detailed data instruments; too much concern with 
policies and procedures of voluntary education as it 
operated on the military installation and too little fo- 
cus on SOC as a mechanism; the study was too costly. 
Some considered it more an evaluation of voluntary 
education programs of the military than of SOC itself. 

Penn State did complete the analysis of the data 
gained from the field tests in 1977 (Martorana, S.V. & 
Friedman, R. (1977). The conclusions of the field test 
were illuminating: 



Penn State 
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• The commitment to voluntary education on the part of 
high-ranking officials needed to be more effectively 
broadcast throughout the system. 

• Greater professionalism was needed in the choice of 
education services officers because of their key role. 

• Uniform rules and regulations in the collection of data 
and maintenance of records were needed for voluntary 
education. 

• Base educational leaders and college administrators 
needed to meet periodically to share their mutual in- 
terests. 

• Colleges should have periodic discussions with base edu- 
cational leadership at posts from which they drew stu- 
dents. 

• Colleges should be more aggressive on their own inter- 
ests. 

• Colleges should work out cooperative agreements 
among themselves. 

• SOC membership (institutional) information must be 
better communicated throughout the system, for ex- 
ample, the college and the base. 

• More frequent exchanges between and among SOC lead- 
ership, campus administrators and military education 
services officers were needed. 

• SOC was the logical central agency to perform the me- 
diating or ambassador role. 

• SOC could be more aggressive in enrolling institutions 
most likely to be comfortable with the SOC format, for 
example, two-year colleges and former teachers’ col- 
leges. (SOC, 1977a, pp. 20-21) 
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There has been no sentiment to revive this particu- 
lar evaluation or any similar full scale, third-party, 
evaluation effort. 
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Application of 



T he SOC staff has been asked from time to time to look 
at whether the SOC model could be applied to non- 
military areas. 



SOC Model to 

Non-Military 

Areas 



In 1976 SOC was contacted by the American Institute of 
Banking to examine whether the SOC network plan could 
be applied to its extensive set-up of training programs 
over the country. In 1977, the Peace Corps awarded a con- 
tract to AASCU and AACJC asking SOC to assess the 
educational needs of the Peace Corps and host countries 
and the capabilities of higher education to serve these 
needs. 



An educator with broad experience in international edu- 
cation, Dr. Albert W. Brown (on sabbatical leave as presi- 
dent of The State University of New York College at 
Brockport) served as senior consultant for the study. Dr. 
Brown interviewed more than a score of high-level offi- 
cials and leaders in international education and service 
as well as Peace Corps officials and volunteers. Fifteen of 
them were convened in Washington DC in April 1978, to 
review a draft report for the Peace Corps and to discuss 
alternatives and options available to the Peace Corps in 
seeking a coordinated and systematic strategy for enlist- 
ing the cooperation of postsecondary institutions. Al- 
though similarities existed between providing post- 
secondary education opportunities to servicemembers and 
Peace Corp volunteers, the Peace Corp decided not to ex- 
pand its efforts in that direction. 

In 1978, the SOC staff made a study on how educational 
opportunities could be made available to the personnel of 
the National Fire Academy. The SOC director spent some 
time with the education director of the United Auto Work- 
ers (UAW) and Wayne State University officials explor- 
ing a possible systems approach to educational services 
for UAW workers. In the fall of 1978, the SOC staff con- 
ducted a series of communications with the Federal Ac- 
quisitions Institute. 

Similar communications occurred with the AFL-CIO in 
1981 and, in the early 1990s, with the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA). 
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Major Issues 
Addressed 
During the 
Nickerson Era 
(1973-1981) 



D uring the Nickerson tenure, SOC became firmly 
established as an essential means by which the mili- 
tary services and the civilian higher education commu- 
nity brought their needs, their aspirations and their prob- 
lems to a common table for consideration and possible 
action. During these years, SOC funding became more 
predictable and relatively stable, and working relation- 
ships strengthened among the various services and higher 
education. The SOC staff and SOC institutional mem- 
bers demonstrated, through the development of new pro- 
grams tailored to specific groups of service members, the 
elasticity and flexibility of the SOC consortium to meet 
different articulated needs. SOC AD, followed by the other 
network systems, proved that close-knit networks of co- 
operating institutions were viable. On this foundation, 
with the rapidly increasing application of computer tech- 
nology and under the leadership of Arden Pratt, first as 
consultant and later as Nickerson’s successor as SOC di- 
rector, the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps were able to 
efficiently apply the network systems approach to meet 
their needs. 



Nickerson worked closely alongside a succession of ex- 
perienced associate directors (Bill Lawson, Harry Miller 
Jr., and Stuart Huff), each a former community college 
administrator. The SOC staff was enriched by a talented 
series of program coordinators or associates including 
Carlene Harris, Majorie Wickham, Frances Lapinsk and 
Andrea Baridon. (The latter still serves as a highly val- 
ued SOC administrator and historical memory for the SOC 
consortium.) 




James F. Nickerson 



In concert with consultants, committees and ad hoc 
small groups, SOC engaged in a wide variety of activities 
and issues in the development of SOC. The range of ac- 
tivities required talents well beyond SOC’s small staff. 
Fortunately, the excitement of the project and its possi- 
bilities attracted an unusual group of talented consult- 
ants through the years. Several came from previous mili- 
tary careers and military service headquarters staffs. Still 
others were two-year and four-year college administra- 
tors, statewide educational system officers, journalists, 
lawyers, accountants, and evaluators. Two of these con- 
sultants, Lawrence Dennis and William Miller, both jour- 
nalists, served long terms and gave shape to SOC publi- 
cations and informational materials. Miller still edits 
many SOC publications as SOC celebrates its 25th anni- 
versary. 
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The SOC Advisory Board, consistently composed of both 
dedicated and distinguished representatives of each spon- 
soring/cooperating association and military service, along 
with DoD and DANTES, gave sound guidance and direc- 
tion to the development of SOC. With its staff, consult- 
ants and the SOC Advisory Board, SOC updated and up- 
graded the SOC Principles and Criteria periodically, de- 
veloped a charter and by-laws by which it would be gov- 
erned, sought out appropriate financial support, visited 
military installations and educational institutions, encour- 
aged institutions to consider overall SOC membership and, 
where appropriate, membership in SOCAD, made numer- 
ous presentations at professional meetings, both civilian 
and military, and developed and distributed publications 
describing and supporting SOC. 

In SOC’s development and marketing, a number of is- 
sues arose. Many institutions, particularly four-year in- 
stitutions, needed to make major changes in policies and 
procedures in order to accommodate servicemembers. For 
example, limiting residency requirements to no more than 
25% of a program and dropping the traditional require- 
ment of a final year or semester to be taken on campus 
were almost revolutionary to many faculties. Awarding 
credit based on standardized test scores and accepting 
ACE Guide credit recommendations for prior learning 
gained from military service schools and on-the-job expe- 
rience were very difficult for many faculties and adminis- 
trators to accept. 
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Designation as a SOC institution proved troublesome, 
particularly for the four-year institutions. Committing an 
entire senior university with its many programs and pro- 
fessional specialties proved inappropriate, if not impos- 
sible. Yet, designating major subdivisions within the in- 
stitution, or specific degree programs which met SOC 
Criteria, proved difficult and often confusing. Several 
years elapsed before SOC was able to work out adequate 
ways to designate specific institutions as SOC members 
while making it clear in SOC publications those institu- 
tions’ commitment to SOC. 



Nickerson and his staff were not always well received 
on all campuses. In the early years feelings were still run- 
ning high regarding the Vietnam War. There was a gen- 
eral distrust of the military on many campuses. And within 
the military both distrust and anger resulting from anti- 
war campus demonstrations of the late 1960s and early 
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... the end 
of the draft and 
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on an all 
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focus on education 
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1970s remained. This situation led to the banning of the 
Reserve Officer Training Corps (ROTC) on many cam- 
puses. Issues regarding veterans' benefits and the Veter- 
ans Administration surfaced often in SOC presentations 
and discussions. Bridging that distrust and antagonism 
became a key function of SOC. On the other hand, the 
end of the draft and DoD's reliance on an all volunteer 
force brought an increasing focus on education opportu- 
nities as a critical recruiting tool. The latter worked to 
enhance the development of positive relationships between 
the civilian higher education community and DoD, includ- 
ing the development and expansion of SOC. 

Establishing and verifying the quality of postsecondary 
education offered servicemembers became an overriding 
concern for both DoD and the institutions that provided 
programs on military bases. A number of critical articles 
appeared in civilian journals which cast considerable 
doubt on the quality of voluntary education programs on 
military bases. Perhaps this criticism was unfair, but it 
created much concern for all parties. Regional accredita- 
tion was costly and insufficient; state licensure was even 
less helpful. Of chief concern were a heavy use of adjunct 
or temporary staff, minimal library and laboratory facili- 
ties, weak ties to and limited supervision by the parent 
institution, excessive acceptance of credit for service school 
training and experience, and the atypical institutional 
formats often required to fit around the servicemember's 
military schedule. The quality of postsecondary programs 
on military installations and four other major issues that 
surfaced during the Nickerson era (1973-1981) are de- 
scribed in more depth in the next five sections. 



Section A 

Quality of Postsecondary Programs 
Offered on Military Installations 

Early in its history, SOC requested an inquiry and a 
report from the Education Commission of the States (ECS) 
dealing with state, institutional and federal responsibili- 
ties in providing postsecondary educational opportunity 
to service personnel. Final Report and Recommendations: 
Task Force on State , Institutional and Federal Responsi- 
bilities in Providing Postsecondary Educational Oppor- 
tunity to Service Personnel (ECS, Jan. 1977) report was a 
product of a nationally representative task force appointed 
by ECS, chaired by Governor Edwin Edwards of Louisi- 
ana and with T. Edward Hollander serving as vice chair- 
man. The inquiry and report was jointly sponsored by ECS 
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and SOC, with travel and production costs funded by the 
Carnegie Corporation through the SOC grant. 

In its summary, the task force explored the educational 
opportunities for military personnel and affirmed the re- 
sponsibility of states to assist. It urged (1) a stronger lead- 
ership role on the part of the states in conjunction with 
institutions, regional associations and state agencies to 
help coordinate and protect program quality; (2) a firm 
DoD commitment; (3) a better coordination of policies 
among the services as they affected institutions and rec- 
ommended the establishment of advisory committees to 
assist the military and the civilian communities; and (4) 
the development of more systematic data -gathering to 
guide the policies and practices that would emerge (ECS, 
1977, p. 17). 

The task force and its report helped sharpen aware- 
ness of the scope of the voluntary education needs of the 
military. In general, the military services interpreted the 
report, however, to be critical of the efforts already made 
and were wary of some of its recommendations, particu- 
larly the development of advisory groups for military in- 
stallations. However the intent was to be supportive of 
efforts made thus far and to help bring order out of what 
was semi-chaos in the pattern of institutional effort (SOC, 
1977, p. 18). 

The ECS Report brought about SOC Issue Paper Num- 
ber 1 (March 11, 1977) entitled Education on Military 
Bases: The Problem of Quality Control. This issue paper 
served as a background paper for both the higher educa- 
tion community and the Department of Defense in spell- 
ing out the problem of quality control of postsecondary 
education programs on military bases. Nickerson offered 
a number of options that could be taken to help ensure 
quality of on-base programs. 

More serious questions about quality and legitimacy 
came in an article in Change magazine entitled “The Dis- 
grace of Military Base Programs.” In this article, Ken- 
neth Ashworth, commissioner of higher education for the 
state of Texas, and William Lindley, retired Air Force Gen- 
eral and dean of continuing education at the University 
of Texas at San Antonio, asserted that if these programs 
were subjected to close scrutiny they would be classified 
as “diploma mills.” They found that regional accrediting 
visits to on-base programs were rare and there was a lack 
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of standards and review. This Ash worth/Li ndley article 
triggered a long series of charges and rebuttals. 

On February 16, 1977, the SOC director sent a rebut- 
tal to the editor-in-chief of Change. The rebuttal co-signed 
by the president of the Council on Postsecondary Accredi- 
tation (COPA); the executive director of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association (NUEA); and the director 
of the Office on Educational Credit (OECC), American 
Council on Education argued that: 

The Ashworth and Lindley article ... tries to perpetuate 
the myth that high-level educational accomplishments can 
only be attained on campus. Such unsupported assump- 
tions have ceased to permeate enlightened educational 
thinking. 

The authors do a grave disservice to both the military and 
postsecondary education with their unsubstantiated claims 
regarding the quality of civilian educational programs of- 
fered on military bases. They ignore the complexities in- 
volved in providing for the unique educational needs of 
military personnel and instead put forth a number of un- 
warranted assertions. To imply that institutions provid- 
ing adult continuing education programs, including ones 
for military students, do not care about quality is irre- 
sponsible. To condemn the validity of outreach programs 
for adults, the integration of work and education through 
the award of credit for experiential learning as well as 
learning achieved in nontraditional settings such as the 
military, is to completely discount significant major de- 
velopments occurring in postsecondary education today. 
(Nickerson, et. al., February 16, 1977, p. 1) 

Less than two years later, in 1979, Steven K. Bailey, a 
former vice president of ACE, then professor at Harvard 
University, wrote an essay about “selling academic cre- 
dentials at cut rates in an increasing cut-throat market- 
place” (Bailey, 1979, p. vii). He asked the salient ques- 
tion regarding college programs on military bases: “Qual- 
ity control: whose responsibility is it — the Congress, the 
Department of Defense, base commanders, education ser- 
vices officers, participating colleges and universities, state 
licensing and higher education coordinating bodies, fed- 
eral agencies, higher education associations, and/or ac- 
crediting associations?” The Department of Defense coun- 
tered by contracting with the COPA to conduct a one-time 
“case study” worldwide of the education programs exist- 
ing on military bases. Quite predictably, this study found 
a variety of practices. Some were praiseworthy while oth- 
ers needed improvement. The conclusions of the case study 
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were: (1) servicemembers needed to share in the post- 
secondary educational opportunities available to other citi- 
zens; (2) DoD should rely on appropriately accredited ci- 
vilian institutions to provide these programs; and (3) the 
programs and procedures of those institutions must be 
sufficiently flexible to offset servicemembers’ mobility, 
isolation from campuses, and part-time student status. 
These conclusions echoed SOC Principles and SOC Issue 
Paper Number 1 . 

SOC has periodically addressed issues in higher edu- 
cation affecting the military. The SOC staff has taken its 
advocacy role seriously at the National Center for Higher 
Education as shown above in dealing with the “quality” 
issue and other issues that follow. 

Section B 

In-State Tuition Rates for 
Servicemembers and their 
Adult Family Members 

The Department of Defense requested assistance from 
SOC in encouraging each state to consider active-duty ser- 
vicemembers and their adult family members residing 
within its state as in-state residents for tuition purposes. 
A few states already had such policies, but others did not. 
Those state policies encouraged college-capable military 
men and women, many of whom were minorities, to go to 
college while on active-duty. The added benefit was that 
once they left active service as veterans, those that par- 
ticipated in college while in the military appeared 
much more likely to go back to college using the GI Bill 
and other educational benefits accrued while in the mili- 
tary. This situation was highly beneficial to colleges and 
universities desiring to attract returning veterans as well 
as to those deserving adults seeking to build productive 
lives for themselves and their families through education. 

The SOC staff surveyed each state in an effort to de- 
termine precisely what policies existed and how best to 
encourage positive change where needed. SOC encour- 
aged each State Higher Education Executive Officer 
(SHEEO) to take an advocacy role in support of in-state 
tuition for active-duty servicemembers and their adult 
family members residing in their state. SOC published 
an Issue Paper detailing its findings on “In-State Tuition 
Policies” in 1979. By the 1990s every state except Ver- 
mont had some policy favorable to the servicemember with 
regard to in-state tuition. SOC’s role in the 1990s was to 
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encourage the SHEEOs to maintain those favorable poli- 
cies. During periods of recession and budget tightening, 
those policies come under assault. Without help among 
the SHEEOs and the policy supporters in the various leg- 
islatures, searches for short-term state budget gains could 
overwhelm long-term substantial benefits resulting from 
in-state tuition policies for service personnel. 
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Section C 

Advisory Councils for 
Military Educators (ACMEs) 

In conjunction with the thrust for in-state tuition policy 
for servicemembers came the formation within many 
states of advisory councils for military educators. The 
precise name of these “councils” differed from state to 
state. The California Council of Military Educators Asso- 
ciation (CCMEA) became one of the most active. Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, New Jersey, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia developed active councils. Many other states have 
some council or committee that meets periodically to dis- 
cuss education for servicemembers and veterans. The SOC 
staff in the 1970s and 1980s kept records of which states 
had active councils and points of contact for each council. 
In the late 1970s, Israel (Ike) Tribble and Lawrence E. 
Dennis, working as SOC consultants, devoted consider- 
able effort to the formation and maintenance of ACMEs. 
During the 1990s DANTES maintained this funtion. But 
the SOC staff continued to participate in as many ACME 
meetings as possible. SOC’s role was to encourage the de- 
velopment of ACMEs in states that did not have councils 
and to facilitate ACMEs in existence. 



Section D 

Contracts for Degrees and 
Development of the 
SOC Student Agreement 

One of the options in the initial criteria for SOC insti- 
tutional membership was to provide a “contract for de- 
gree” (See Appendix A). The contract between the college 
and the servicemember-student provided a tangible de- 
gree plan with an academic adviser to guide the mobile 
servicemember to degree completion. Leon McGaughey, 
while at the Education Directorate, Headquarters Depart- 
ment of the Army, worked with SOC to develop a stan- 
dard SOC Student Agreement form for use by all SOC 
institutions. This served as a forerunner to the SOCAD 
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Student Agreement which became an important element 
of the networking systems. 



Section E 

"Community Colleges" in the 
Armed Forces 

A persistent issue in the evolution of SOC is the ten- 
sion between federal degree granting and encouragement 
of servicemembers to pursue civilian associate degrees. 
The higher education community has generally opposed 
military issuance of degrees and, in particular, associate 
degrees. Over the years, political leaders and educators 
have voiced concerns over the potential power and influ- 
ence that the military and other elements of federal gov- 
ernment could exert over civil education if permitted to 
do so. On December 23, 1954, the “Federal Policy Gov- 
erning the Granting of Academic Degrees by Federal Agen- 
cies and Institutions” was approved in a letter from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. This policy recognized 
the existing institutions such as the academies at West 
Point and Annapolis and their “pattern of undergraduate 
training.” It assigned the Commissioner of Education the 
“responsibility of determining the appropriate accredit- 
ing agency for each Federal installation that maintains 
an undergraduate degree program.” The essence of this 
Federal policy, still in effect in 1997, is that any Federal 
agency desiring to grant a degree must meet the follow- 
ing criteria: 



The higher education 
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has generally opposed 
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in particular, 
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(1) The degree must be essential to the accomplishment 
of the program objectives of the applying agency. 

(2) The degree program in question cannot be obtained on 
satisfactory terms through existing non-Federal in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

(3) The degree program must meet the standards for simi- 
lar programs in non-Federal institutions. 

(4) Faculty and students must be free to conduct their re- 
search activities as objectively, as freely, and in as un- 
biased a manner as found in other non-Federal insti- 
tutions of higher education. (Director of Bureau of the 
Budget Letter, 1954, pp. 1-2) 



Ever watchful that the military should not compete 
with the civilian education process exercised by state, lo- 
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cal and private agencies, Congress eliminated the fund- 
ing for USAFI in 1974. Congressional staff personnel and 
leaders in higher education have, on occasion, questioned 
the utility of military-issued degrees both in the individual 
self development of the servicemember and in the life of 
the future veteran in the civilian world. Congress pro- 
vides funding for voluntary education beyond that appro- 
priated for military training so that the individual ser- 
vicemember can improve himself or herself beyond the 
individual and unit training essential for military mis- 
sion accomplishment (Title 10, Section 1176, USC; Sen- 
ate Report 1336 (83-2), p. 11729; Subcommittee Hearing 
on S.3401, June 21, 1954; Section 2007, Title 10, USC). A 
major concern is that high priority for military training, 
legitimate as that priority is, could overwhelm the goals 
of individual growth and self-development that are pri- 
mary in voluntary education. Further, the existence of a 
military training dominated model has strong potential 
for absorbing the managerial, counseling, and funding re- 
sources intended by Congress for voluntary postsecondary 
education. Still, some in the military training commu- 
nity are attracted by the efficiency and ease of managing 
associate degree programs in the training process, and 
by the mission orientation of associate degree programs 
developed and executed by the Armed Forces. At about 
Ever watchful the same time as SOC's beginning in 1972, the Air Force, 
through its training establishment, created the Commu- 
that the military nity College of the Air Force (CCAF). 



should not compete 

with the Given the significant conceptual differences between 

the two institutions — military training and higher edu- 
civilian education cation — it was clear that there would always be con- 
process exercised tending advocacy for the two approaches. As the two mod- 
els evolved, SOC and CCAF have coexisted and generally 
by state , local and private cooperated with each other. As SOC developed programs 



agencies , Congress for facilitating associate and bachelor's degrees from ci- 

. vilian colleges and universities at the invitation of other 

eliminated the funding for militar y serv ices, all services have given their strong and 

USAFI in 1974 . enthusiastic support, including many in the Air Force. 

Many leaders in the higher education community, how- 
ever, seriously opposed granting authority to the Air Force 
training commander to issue associate of applied science 
degrees. For example, Professor Bruce Dearing of the State 
University of New York wrote: "... a strict and conserva- 
tive reading of the 1954 policy leaves some doubt as to 
whether the criteria for granting degrees by a federal 
agency are explicitly met by CCAF at this time” (Dearing 
Letter, November, 15, 1976). 
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The higher education community, nevertheless, ad- 
justed to the fact that Congress sanctioned CCAF so long 
as it was limited to the Air Force constituency with its 
particular technical orientation, college-capable recruits 
and duty assignments. In fact, as the requirements for 
joint training increased and more servicemembers from 
other services that were much like their Air Force coun- 
terparts attended and instructed at CCAF-affiliated train- 
ing schools, there was a willingness to accept the option 
of CCAF credentials for those servicemembers. Still, the 
constant tension between the two concepts that has af- 
fected SOC as the major proponent in the higher educa- 
tion community for servicemember pursuit of regionally 
accredited civilian degrees. Some specific details regard- 
ing the historical development of these two models follow. 

In testimony at hearings before a Subcommittee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives for the 
1974 Appropriations Bill, a committee staffer (Mr. Flynt) 
questioned: 

The Department of Defense has recently incurred a lot of 
expense and trouble in order to develop a new educational 
concept for community and junior colleges. This educa- 
tional concept, which is described as “The Servicemen’s 
Opportunity College,” will recognize certain community 
and junior colleges around the country who join the pro- 
gram and who have admission policies that (1) relate to 
the living conditions of the serviceman, (2) eliminate arti- 
ficial barriers such as residency requirements which hinder 
a serviceman’s educational progress, and (3) provide spe- 
cial services to meet the special needs of servicemen. It 
would appear that these colleges will be doing much the 
same thing as the Community College of the Air Force in 
that they will recognize military training and education 
as a legitimate means of obtaining an associate degree. 
These colleges will also have what is in effect a reverse 
transfer policy. In order words, the student or serviceman 
will be permitted to transfer in reverse appropriate cred- 
its earned at other institutions back to the original insti- 
tution in which he enrolled. Is not this “Servicemen’s Op- 
portunity College” approach less costly and more accept- 
able approach in that all of the services can participate? 
(Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, House of Representatives on Department of 
Defense Appropriations for 1974, Part 4, Military Person- 
nel, p. 1290) 

The Air Force representative (General Lewis) re- 
sponded in testimony: 

No, sir, we do not feel it is less costly and a more acceptable 
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approach. The Servicemen’s Opportunity College (SOC) and 
CCAF have several philosophical similarities. Both bear on 
the problems of mobility. Both utilize the concept of initial 
instruction in residence, followed by large amounts of “trans- 
fer-in” credit from other schools. The essential difference is 
that CCAF programs begin with accredited Air Force 
schools, and use other sources to fill in the requirements 
for 78 certificate programs related to Air Force specialties. 
SOC colleges generally base their programs on the needs of 
their local communities or states. The SOC and CCAF con- 
cepts are not in competition, and neither could fully replace 
the other. 

The Air Force has worked closely with the Defense De- 
partment, the other services, and the American Associa- 
tion of Community Colleges in the development of the 
Servicemen’s Opportunity College concept. Many of the 
junior and community colleges which have subscribed to 
the Servicemen’s Opportunity College criteria are those 
which service Air Force bases. We plan to continue our 
support of the SOC schools and do not consider this sup- 
port to be inconsistent with the objectives of the Commu- 
nity College of the Air Force. (Hearings before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Rep- 
resentatives on Department of Defense Appropriations for 
1974, Part 4, Military Personnel, pp. 1290-1291) 

On June 25, 1976, the House of Representatives Re- 
port No. 94-1305 Conference Report includes a paragraph 
entitled “Community College of the Air Force” that notes 
the Senate bill including a provision (Section 602) to au- 
thorize the Commander of the Air Training Command to 
confer academic degrees at the associate level: 

The Conferees believe that this authority could promote 
wider recognition and credibility of the Air Force’s skilled 
training program both within the Air Force and within 
the civilian community. The House recedes. 

Paragraph 9315 of Title 10, United States Code, au- 
thorized degree-granting authority: 

(a) There is in the Air Force a Community College of the 
Air Force. Such college, in cooperation with civilian 
colleges and universities, shall — 

(1) prescribe programs of higher education for en- 
listed members of the armed forces designed to 
improve the technical, managerial, and related 
skills of such members and to prepare such mem- 
bers for military jobs which require the utiliza- 
tion of such skills; and 

(2) monitor on a continuing basis the progress of 
members pursuing such programs. 
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(b) Subject to subsection (c), the commander of the Air 
Training Command of the Air Force may confer an 
academic degree at the level of associate upon any 
enlisted member who has completed the program pre- 
scribed by the Community College of the Air Force. 

(c) No degree may be conferred upon any enlisted mem- 
ber under this section unless 

(1) the Community College of the Air Force certifies 
to the commander of the Air Force Training Com- 
mand that such member has satisfied all the re- 
quirements prescribed for such degree, and 

(2) the Commissioner of Education of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare determines that 
the standards for the award of academic degrees 
in agencies of the United States have been met. 
(10 USCS, 9315) 



This passage of degree-granting authority for CCAF, 
coupled with consideration within DoD to expanding 
CCAF into a Community College of the Armed Forces, 
caused considerable concern within the civilian higher 
education community. As the director of SOC, Nickerson, 
at the SOC Advisory Board Meeting on February 15, 1977, 
articulated some salient questions and laid out the situa- 
tion before the SOC Board: 



Is it not fair to assume that we in civilian education have 
failed substantially in our role? The Air Force has done 
perhaps more than any of the services to provide for the 
educational needs of its personnel. Does it say that the 
Air Force has had to give up on relying on civilian services 
and is resorting to its own institution for enlisted person- 
nel? Is this what it says to us as civilians, that the Air 
Force gave up and that the Department of Defense is about 
to give up on us to produce the kind of programs that can 
significantly service the military services? That's one way 
to read it. I’m not alleging that this is so, but I think not 
to face it at this table and think through what it means to 
us would be a mistake. For me, as director of SOC, not to 
lay it before you, to point out that it has happened, would 
be unwise. Degree-granting authority by CCAF is now 
fact and I think it is an important development, an im- 
portant step. That the military is contemplating an Armed 
Services-wide program clearly impacts this board and its 
planning. (SOC, 1976) 

There seemed at the time to be a prevailing perception 
that Air Force officers fly the aircraft that "fight the war” 
for that military service. Its enlisted personnel serve as 
the technicians who maintain the planes and perform 
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other technical functions, many of which have some cor- 
relation with jobs in the civilian sector. On the other hand, 
the high-density military occupational specialties for the 
Army were infantrymen, armor crewmen, field artillery 
crewmen, air defense artillery crewmembers, and com- 
bat engineers. Those military specialties had little corre- 
lation with jobs in the civilian sector. In the 1970s the 
Army felt that a vocational degree in these specialties, 
even if possible, would be of little value to an Army vet- 
eran seeking employment outside the military. 



The Army 
leadership ... 
felt that the 



The Army leadership, understanding that its NCO’s 
perform managerial and supervisory functions involving 
personnel, supplies, equipment, and often budget at unit 
levels, felt that the enlisted force, particularly in the com- 
bat arms and combat support branches, would be served 
by associate degree programs emphasizing management 
and management-related disciplines. But those degrees 
should be offered and awarded by regionally accredited 
civilian colleges and universities. Hence, an infantryman 
with a degree in management could readily transfer to 
the civilian sector with a credential respected by civilian 
employers. 
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In 1977, OSD asked the military services whether they 
favored the establishment of some form of a community 
college of the Armed Services. The Army education staff, 
under the leadership of Major General James Pennington, 
The Adjutant General, and General Bernard Rogers, the 
Chief of Staff, recommended to the Secretary of the Army, 
Clifford Alexander, in a decision briefing, that the Army 
reject the concept. Instead, they recommended that SOC 
be requested, through AASCU, to network colleges that 
serve the Army into a system that would meet soldiers’ 
education program needs, concentrating first on combat 
arms soldiers, and for the Army, internally, to establish a 
transcript service. Alexander accepted the Army Staff’s 
advice and so responded to OSD. The Navy and the Ma- 
rine Corps followed the Army in this matter. At this same 
decision briefing, Alexander also accepted the Army staff’s 
advice to establish an in-Army transcript service which 
would provide soldiers with an individualized transcript 
of all their military educational experiences. 



The Army, followed shortly by the Navy, and then in 
1994 by the Marine Corps, contracted through DANTES 
with AASCU for SOC to articulate the desired associate 
and bachelor’s degree programs among accredited civil- 
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ian institutions that serve on or near their military in- 
stallations. Consequently, instead of degrees issued by 
their military service, soldiers, sailors, and marines earn 
degrees from accredited civilian colleges and universities. 
In 1977, Colonel Robert Waggener, the Army’s Director of 
Education, described this initiative in these terms: 

If we pull this off, it will be one more step in the evolution 
of SOC because we’re asking a number of schools to ac- 
cept a common curriculum program and offer this program 
worldwide. As the soldier moves, the program moves right 
with him. There is a wrinkle in the traditional SOC con- 
tract agreement that we’re viewing now because we’re 
asking them to have complete faith in the transferability 
of credits among schools who subscribe to this program; 
complete acceptance of non-traditional educational expe- 
riences through the DANTES system; complete acceptance 
of the ACE Guide recommendations along with minimum 
residency requirements. I asked for (the SOC Student 
Agreement be made between the college and the soldier 
after the student has taken no more than) six hours. I will 
probably have to compromise and raise that up somewhere 
above six.... (SOC, 1977) 

Tb complement the Servicemembers Opportunity Col- 
leges’ degree programs, the Army established the Army/ 
American Council on Education Registry Transcript Sys- 
tem (AARTS) to help civilian college and university offi- 
cials evaluate credit earned by solders through nontradi- 
tional means while on active military duty. AARTS tran- 
scripts contained American Council on Education (ACE) 
credit recommendations for learning acquired through for- 
mal service school courses, MOS experience, and college- 
level standardized tests, including CLEP, DSST, SAT, and 
ACT/PEP. AARTS transcripts were designed to resemble 
official college transcripts and contain the seals of both the 
Army and ACE. The American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers (AACRAO) endorsed 
AARTS. AARTS transcripts became available for active- 
duty soldiers who entered the Army on or after October 
1981 and remained on active duty on or after January 1984. 
This service provided by the Army facilitated the blending 
of credits based on nontraditional education methodologies 
with traditional degree programs offered by civilian colleges 
and universities throughout the United States. 

During the 1990s, the issue of expanding CCAF into a 
Community College of the Armed Services resurfaced. 
Within the military training community, some leaders con- 
sidered that language contained in Paragraph 9315 of Title 
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10, United State Code stating that CCAF, “in cooperation 
with civilian colleges and universities, shall prescribe pro- 
grams of higher education for enlisted members of the 
armed forces” gave the Air Force license to expand CCAF 
into a community college for all enlisted personnel without 
further Congressional authorization. Robert H. Atwell, 
president of the American Council on Education, wrote the 
Secretary of Defense (Atwell to Aspin, November 9, 1993; 
Atwell to Perry, February 24, 1994) “expressing concern 
about options being considered for establishing or modify- 
ing military community colleges that grant associate de- 
grees.” The OSD responses to Atwell's letters (Aspin to 
Atwell, Jan. 28, 1994); Dorn to Atwell, June 7, 1994) con- 
tained the same message: “there is no plan to expand or 
modify degree-granting authority beyond that granted by 
Congress.” As Chair of the SOC Advisory Board, Dr. T. 
Benjamin Massey, President of the University of Maryland 
University College, wrote General John M. Shalikashvili, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on March 29, 1994: 

I join President Atwell in believing that such an expan- 
sion of federal degree-granting authority at the associate 
level for the military would be a backwards step in DoD 
efforts to ensure opportunities for personal self-develop- 
ment for members of the military services as distinct from 
the training needs that are appropriately provided by the 
individual services. 

The question regarding the intent of Congress regard- 
ing expansion of CCAF was addressed directly during the 
debate of the FY 96 DoD Authorization Bill. The Confer- 
ence Committee report stated: 

The conferees do not consider expanding the CCAF as an 
appropriate means of establishing a defense-wide commu- 
nity college. If the Secretary of Defense believes that es- 
tablishment of a defense-wide community college is ap- 
propriate, he should forward such a recommendation, com- 
plete with justification, to the Congress. (H14694, Con- 
gressional Record-House, December 13, 1995) 



The FY 96 DoD Authorization Act, signed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on February 10, 1996, contained 
Section 1078 “Scope of Education Programs of Commu- 
nity College of the Air Force” which resolved the issue of 
congressional intent: 

(a) Limitation to members of the Air Force. - Section 
9315(a)(1) of title 10, United States Code, is amended 

: 47 
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by striking out “for enlisted members of he armed 
forces” and inserting in lieu thereof “for enlisted mem- 
bers of the Air Force.” 

(b) Effective Date: - The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to enrollments in the Com- 
munity College of the Air Force after March 31, 1996. 
(H14452, Congressional Record-House, December 13, 
1995) 



As of this writing, the issue of associate degree grant- 
ing by the military has been considerably clarified, but 
remains an important issue. Congress has made it clear 
that expansion of the military-issued degree model is not 
to be done without its sanction and cannot take place with- 
out a coordinated approach from DoD to the Congress. 
The services, except Air Force, have clearly rejected mili- 
tary-issued associate degrees in favor of civilian degree 
programs for servicemembers and veterans. There re- 
mains, however, a concern that personnel from other ser- 
vices who attend or instruct at Air Force training schools 
should have the option of a CCAF credential. SOC, to the 
extent it has influence in the higher education commu- 
nity on the issue, has supported this option for service- 
members who are much like their Air Force counterparts. 

The basic issue of military vs. civilian associate de- 
grees will continue to arise from time to time. In the mean- 
time, SOC continues to develop and refine civilian degree 
networks for servicemembers and seeks to coexist as con- 
structively as possible with the CCAF, the only military- 
issued associate degree program permitted by the Con- 
gress. 




Iff) 
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Some Items of_ Interest 

• SOC Principles and Criteria became institutional policy and prac- 
tice. Within 20 years, what had once been revolutionary became 
commonplace policy and procedures for colleges and universities 
serving adult students. 

• By the 1 990s every state except Vermont had some policy favorable 
to the servicemember with regard to in-state tuition. SOC's role in 
the 1990's was to encourage the SHEEOs to maintain those favor- 
able policies. During periods of recession and budget tightening, 
those policies come under assault. 

• SOC worked to develop a standard SOC Student Agreement form 
for use by all SOC institutions. 

• In 1972, the Air Force began the development of the Community 
College of the Air Force. 

• In 1977 there seemed to be a prevailing perception that Air Force 
officers fly the aircraft that "fight the war" for that military service. 
Its enlisted personnel serve as the technicians who maintain the 
planes and perform other technical functions, many of which have 
some correlation with jobs in the civilian sector. On the other hand, 
the high-density military occupationa I specialties for the Army were 
infantrymen, armor crewmen, field artillery crewmen, air defense 
artillery crewmembers, and combat engineers. Those military spe- 
cialties had little correlation with jobs in the civilian sector. In the 
1970's the Army felt that a vocational degree in these specialties, 
even if possible, would be of little value to an Army veteran seeking 
employment outside the military. 

• OSD asked the military services to consider the establishment of the 
Community College of the Armed Services. The Army education 
staff, under the leadership of General James Pennington, The Adju- 
tant General, and General Bernard Rogers, the Chief of Staff, rec- 
ommended to the Secretary of the Army, Clifford Alexander, in a 
decision briefing, that the Army reject the concept. Instead, they 
recommended that SOC be requested, through AASCU, to network 
colleges that serve the Army into a system that will meet soldiers' 
education program needs, concentrating first on the combat arms 
soldiers, and for the Army, internally, to establish a transcript ser- 
vice. 

• The Army, followed shortly by the Navy, and then in 1994 by the 
Marine Corps, contracted through DANTES with AASCU for SOC 
to articulate the desired associate and bachelor's degree programs 
among accredited civilian institutions that serve on or near their 
military installations 
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A s civilian higher education's alternative to "military 
community colleges,” SOC developed during the late 
1970s and the 1980s highly coordinated degree networks 
of regionally accredited civilian colleges and universities. 
The concept was to incorporate SOC’s Principles and Cri- 
teria into network systems that would promote and en- 
courage degree completion by soldiers and sailors at ci- 
vilian institutions. The concept became reality under the 
leadership of Arden Pratt who, first as a consultant, and 
then as SOC director, conceived, designed, developed and 
implemented SOCAD and SOCNAV. 



Section A 

Early Development of SOCAD 

In the past, the military student often found it ex- 
tremely difficult, and at many installations, impossible, 
to complete a job-related associate degree with a civilian 
college or university. The normal rotational cycle of the 
soldier often precluded the completion of a degree at one 
site. It was with this in mind that the Servicemembers 
Opportunity Colleges Associate Degree (SOCAD) system 
was designed. The Army requested that SOC develop and 
implement a system that would allow the soldier to: 

1. Receive a degree that was related to his or her 
military occupational specialty (MOS). 

2. Guarantee a minimum residency requirement. 

3. Have courses offered on an installation on a rota- 
tional basis with schedules that would allow a stu- 
dent multiple opportunities to enroll. 

4. Receive optimum credit for service experience such 
as learning in the MOS and military schools based 
on recommendations made by the American Coun- 
cil on Educations Guide to the Evaluation of Edu- 
cational Experiences in the Armed Services ( ACE 
Guide). 

5. Avoid the loss of credit due to the soldier’s move- 
ment to another assignment by affording optimum 
transferability. (Karasik, Huff, & Pratt, 1981) 

The Army conducted an analysis of several hundred 
MOS areas. A clustering of these resulted in a number of 
potential associate degree programs; 21 of these areas 
were selected for development. These included 50 MOSs 
for warrant officers and 112 for enlisted soldiers. 

In December, 1979, all Army Education Services Offic- 
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ers (ESOs) were asked to conduct a survey to determine 
the locations of troop concentrations with MOSs related 
to each curriculum area. Along with the number of sol- 
diers in each MOS, ESOs also were requested to provide 
the names of colleges offering programs or those poten- 
tially able to offer programs to fulfill the curriculum re- 
quirements at that installation. Simultaneously, the Army 
conducted an analysis of MOS population data supplied 
by the Military Personnel Center to determine the num- 
bers of troops worldwide in each MOS area and the nor- 
mal rotational pattern of these soldiers. From this study, 
a total of approximately 163,000 soldiers were found to 
be eligible for an associate degree program and rotational 
patterns were established for them. When the data from 
the ESOs and from the Army were matched, priority lo- 
cations were selected for implementation of the first 
SOCAD curriculum (Karasik, Huff, & Pratt, 1981). 



An important element in the design and the ultimate 
success of the program was to match a college that of- 
fered an appropriate program to the installation that had 
a sufficient troop population to support that program. The 
cooperation between the Army installation and the col- 
lege offering the SOCAD curriculum formed a network 
pair. Each pair was linked with other similar paired lo- 
cations to form a curriculum network in a specific associ- 
ate degree area. This pairing and networking on a world- 
wide basis formed the structure of the SOCAD program. 

For each of the 21 technical curriculum areas identi- 
fied by the Army, the Office of Education Credit and Cre- 
dentials (OECC) of the ACE convened a team of five to 
eight curriculum specialists representing the colleges 
deemed most likely to be involved in delivering the cur- 
ricula. Each of those teams, joined by one to three war- 
rant officers or senior noncommissioned officers from the 
Army, identified the major educational elements neces- 
sary to be included in quality associate degree programs. 
To complete the formulation of the curriculum, the ele- 
ments identified for each were then organized into a group 
of courses which seemed to have the optimum common- 
alty among the requirements of the colleges. These courses 
were designated as the common curriculum (Karasik, Huff 
& Pratt). 



The cooperation 
between the Army 
installation and the 
college offering the 
SOCAD curriculum 
formed a 
network pair. 



For a particular curriculum to be offered on an instal- 
lation, the process began when the Army identified the 
need. The Army then directed SOC to invite specific col- 
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SOCAD 

Student Agreement 



leges to join appropriate networks and complete a SOCAD 
network membership agreement. To be eligible for 
SOCAD network membership, the college had to be a 
member of SOC. In practice, the SOC colleges agreed to 
employ admissions procedures that ensure access, to 
evaluate nontraditional learning and award appropriate 
credit, to facilitate requests for inter-institutional trans- 
fer and acceptance of appropriate credits, to provide flex- 
ible residency requirements for degree completion not to 
exceed one-fourth of required credits, to provide appro- 
priate personnel and policies supporting the service mem- 
ber pursuing an educational goal, and to provide educa- 
tional services for veterans (Karasik, Huff, & Pratt, 1981). 

In addition to adherence to the general SOC Principles 
and Criteria , the colleges were asked to agree to negoti- 
ate an agreement with each student in the curriculum 
setting forth credits awarded and requirements to com- 
plete the degree, to provide necessary advisement and 
counseling, to offer flexible class scheduling, and to offer 
courses in appropriate sequence to enable degree candi- 
dates to meet the requirements. The SOCAD member- 
ship agreement also asked the institution to submit its 
curricula equivalent to the common curriculum. The 
institution's curriculum was shown on a course-by-course 
grid on the SOCAD Student Agreement form. The insti- 
tution also was asked to identify an MOS directly related 
to the curriculum and to illustrate how it planned to fol- 
low the recommendations of the ACE Guide in the recog- 
nition of and awarding of credit to a typical holder of that 
MOS (Karasik, Huff, & Pratt, 1981). 

When the completed SOCAD Student Agreement form 
was submitted to the SOC office, the SOC staff assessed 
the degree of match of the college's curriculum with the 
common curriculum, the degree to which the proposed 
award of credit for MOS experience followed the ACE 
Guide recommendations (as evidence of intent to award 
credit for MOS experience), the clarity of the display of 
the institution's degree requirements, provision for meet- 
ing residency requirements, and other information use- 
ful to the counselor in working with the student. Agree- 
ments that met all expectations led to a formal notifica- 
tion that the institution had been accepted as a part of a 
SOCAD curriculum network to offer the curriculum on 
the Army installation specified. Immediate follow-up with 
an institution occurred when one or more of the agree- 
ment elements did not meet the expectations for mem- 
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bership in the network. In most instances, negotiation 
between the SOC staff and the SOCAD institutional point 
of contact achieved resolution of any shortcomings 
(Karasik, Huff, & Pratt, 1981). 



Tb insure that the SOCAD program would meet the 
needs of the soldier population, SOC and the Army con- 
ducted a series of scheduled events to insure field involve- 
ment, including both Army and institutional participa- 
tion. The first of these was a conference in April 1980 in 
St. Louis, Missouri, which accumulated responses and in- 
put from several hundred individuals in the areas of mar- 
keting, quality assurance, data collection, and the design 
of a counselor handbook. Their recommendations were 
used and incorporated into the development of the pro- 
gram to that stage. In September 1980, a series of six 
regional meetings was held in various parts of the U.S., 
again involving both Army and institutional representa- 
tives (Karasik, Huff, & Pratt, 1981). 



To insure that the 
SOCAD program 
would meet the needs 
of the soldier population , 
SOC and the Army 
conducted a series of 
scheduled events to 
insure field involvement , 
including both Army and 
institutional 



Based on the recommendations and ideas from these participation. 
meetings, the working drafts of a SOCAD Handbook and 
the Student Agreement Form were developed and sent to 
the field for implementation at the beginning of 1981. This 
working draft Handbook included the curriculum exhib- 
its of all the colleges that had been accepted into the net- 
works at the time of the printing. The Handbook was in 
loose-leaf format, designed to be a dynamic, changing, 
work-centered document. 



Section B 

Further Development of the 
SOCAD Network System 

By the end of 1978 the SOCAD system was composed 
of 74 participating institutions, chiefly, but not exclusively, 
junior and community colleges. There were three types 
of institutional membership in SOCAD. Type I were in- 
stitutions that did not offer instruction on military in- 
stallations but made special effort to identify and counsel 
local service-bound students. Type II were institutions 
that provided instruction on installations in the continen- 
tal United States. Type III were institutions that served 
on Army bases in overseas commands (OVA & SOC, 1979). 
The process of categorizing SOC network institutions by 
“type” would fade. Later, SOC would categorize them by 
“delivery option” (discussed later in this section). 
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While most of network development focused on tech- 
nical and management curriculum areas, the Army ex- 
pressed a requirement for associate degree programs that 
emphasized general education and nontraditional credit 
awarded on the basis of the ACE Guide and testing in 
addition to programs that could be grouped in technical 
and management networks. In response, SOC established 
the Flexible Network. Associate degree programs meet- 
ing the following criteria were listed in the Flexible Net- 
work: 



• The institution required no more than 65 semester 
hours or 97 quarter hours for degree completion in 
any curriculum offered within the Flexible Network; 

• The institution required as prescribed courses no 
more than 50 percent of the total credits required 
for the degree completion in any curriculum offered 
within the Flexible Network; 

• The institution included a minimum of 50 percent 
of the total required hours in learning experiences 
within the Flexible Network; 

• The institution awarded credit for service schools 
and military experience as recommended in the 
American Council on Education’s Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services. 



The development 
of the bachelor's degree 
systems in 1 987 
[Bachelor's Degrees For 
Soldiers (BDFS), 
later renamed 
SOC AD-4] 

required the associate 
degree systems to 
articulate two-year 
programs into four-year 
programs. 



The development of the bachelor's degree systems in 
1987 [Bachelor's Degrees For Soldiers (BDFS), later re- 
named SOCAD-4] required the associate degree systems 
to articulate two-year programs into four-year programs. 
The Flexible Network contained some associate degree 
programs that could be articulated into four-year pro- 
grams, and some that could not. Therefore, the network 
was split between those associate degree programs that 
contained sufficient general education to articulate into 
four-year programs and those associate degree programs 
that did not have the amount and/or the flexibility within 
their general education requirements to provide guaran- 
teed transferability. The criterion used to split the Flex- 
ible Network was a minimum of 30 semester hours or the 
equivalent of General Education courses, not including 
Physical Education and Health. Programs that met this 
criterion formed the new Interdisciplinary Studies Net- 
work. Those curricula that did not meet this criterion 
formed the General Studies Network in SOC AD-2. No 
guarantees existed regarding the articulation of the as- 
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sociate degrees included in the General Studies Network 
with any four-year program. The term “Flexible Network” 
ceased to exist within SOCAD. 



The Interdisciplinary Studies Network consisted of 
curricula characterized by flexibility in which General 
Education courses make up a large portion of the require- 
ments. Each curriculum also contained a large number 
of general education courses and free electives. Examples 
of degree program titles included: Interdisciplinary Stud- 
ies, Individualized Major, and Social Science. Students 
who completed an associate degree in any SOCAD-2 were 
guaranteed to receive in transfer or be awarded a mini- 
mum of 45 percent of the degree requirements when en- 
rolling in a related SOCAD-4 bachelor’s degree curricu- 
lum, within the stated limitations of the specific curricula 
found in the SOCAD-4 Handbook. 



During FY 1978, 
SOC began its 
exploratory development 
of associate degree 
programs modeled 
after SOCAD for 
several 
Navy ratings. 



Section C 

Development and Implementation of SOCNAV 

During FY 1978, SOC began its exploratory develop- 
ment of associate degree programs modeled after SOCAD 
for several Navy ratings. Networked programs specially 
developed to maximize an area of specialized military 
training were initially called SOC technical education 
networks. Agreements on curricula were first reached in 
mechanical maintenance, food service management, and 
electronics. The SOC Work Statement for FY 81 directed 
the Servicemembers Opportunity Colleges (SOC) to con- 
tinue the exploration of the SOCAD network plan devel- 
oped for Army as it might be applicable to the other ser- 
vices. By agreement among the service representatives, 
DoD and SOC, it was agreed that the exploration for FY 
82 would be focused on Navy. 



During the 
First Quarter 
of FY 1982, 



During the First Quarter of FY 1982, SOC completed a 
feasibility study regarding the initiation of SOC network 
systems similar to SOCAD on Navy bases. (See Report on 
the Feasibility of Initiating SOCAD-iype Programs on a 
Pilot Basis for Navy, December 15, 1981, Appendix F) 



SOC completed a 
feasibility study 
regarding the initiation 
of SOC network system 



At the May 5, 1983, SOC Advisory Board Meeting, 
Robert Stauffer, consultant for extending SOCAD to the 
Navy, noted that he had visited a number of Navy Cam- 
pus Consortium members and had done considerable work 
in laying the groundwork for this initiative. Due to the 
unanticipated departure of Stauffer, David Eyler had as- 
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sumed responsibility for SOCNAV development by Janu- 
ary 1984. At the January 12, 1984, SOC Advisory Board 
meeting, Eyler stated that: 

During fiscal year 1984, at least two networks involving at 
least two colleges will be recommended to CNET (Chief, 
Naval Education and Training) for initial SOCNAV partici- 
pation; that in FY85, at least two more network college pairs 
will be recommended, while further development of addi- 
tional networks and curriculums is continuing. (SOC Advi- 
sory Board Minutes, January 12, 1984, p. 7) 

By January 1985, thirteen colleges in three SOCNAV 
networks were operating on Navy bases around the world. 
The first SOCNAV Handbook had been printed and dis- 
tributed to the field in October-November 1984 time frame. 
By January 1986, the number of SOCNAV colleges had 
risen to 26 operating in six networks. In 1987 SOCNAV 
consisted of 30 colleges in seven networks. About 75 per- 
cent of SOCNAV students were sailors in the grade of E- 
4 through E-7. 

Eyler remained as the SOCNAV Project Director until 
the arrival of Edward McKenney in July 1990. McKenney 
had recently retired from the Navy and his last assign- 
ment was at the Naval Academy in Annapolis, Maryland. 

Section D 

A "Contract" between College and Servicemember 

A student participating in any SOC degree network 
may request an official evaluation of all prior learning at 
any time after he or she is eligible. Institutions may re- 
quire up to six semester hours of course work with the 
college or university before an official evaluation is con- 
ducted. The request for an official evaluation automati- 
cally causes the college or university to issue a SOC Stu- 
dent Agreement. It is the responsibility of the student to 
request that all transcripts and other necessary docu- 
ments be provided the college or university that is con- 
ducting the official evaluation. The institution that con- 
ducts the official evaluation and issues the Student Agree- 
ment is the "home college” for that soldier, sailor or fam- 
ily member. 

The Student Agreement reflects credits awarded or 
transferred in by the home college based on the student's 
prior learning. It then serves as the student's academic 
plan showing precisely what courses and requirements 
still must be fulfilled. In essence, it is a contract for the 
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degree between the home college and the student. 

Guaranteed transfer always moves back to the home 
college. However, those transfer guarantees are valid only 
after the Student Agreement is issued. All institutions 
that are members of SOC network systems have agreed 
to issue a Student Agreement on the standard SOC form 
for each student who applies for an official evaluation in 
a program that is part of a SOC system network. 

For the SOC systems to work for the servicemember- 
students for whom they are designed, it is imperative that 
home institutions comply with their obligation to issue 
SOC Student Agreements when their students become 
eligible for them. 

Section E 

Degree Delivery Options 

In blending traditional and nontraditional 
postsecondary education, SOC continuously identified and 
explored educational programs, systems, courses and pro- 
cesses that encourage and assist servicemembers in think- 
ing and acting independently and in concert with others. 
High quality independent study and distance learning 
degree programs offer this type of encouragement and as- 
sistance. Their integration into SOCAD-2, SOCAD-4, 
SOCNAV-2, and SOCNAV-4 systems in 1988 increased stu- 
dent learning opportunities. 

Often servicemembers are unable to participate in tra- 
ditionally delivered courses and programs. Alternative 
delivery educational programs allow students to partici- 
pate while being physically located at isolated military 
sites or on board ships around the world. 

By 1987, three degree delivery options had become 
available within the SOC network system: 

• Traditional Delivery Option consisting of curricula 
normally provided through classroom-based instruc- 
tion and requiring some academic residency for 
graduation. 

• Alternative Delivery Option, an external degree op- 
tion, consisting of those curricula in which the col- 
lege or university delivers instruction through some 
type of independent study, requiring some academic 
residency for graduation. 
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• Learning Assessment Option consisting of curricula 
that require no academic residency for graduation. 
The degree may be based entirely on college credits 
derived from evaluation of learning from other 
sources or transfer of credit from other institutions. 

Once degree programs in the Alternative Delivery Op- 
tion were integrated into the SOC network system, SOC 
began to identify independent study courses (ISC) that 
were comparable with traditional courses. These courses 
were integrated into the Handbooks. Students were able 
to participate in specific ISC courses with full expecta- 
tion that credits received would fulfill certain degree re- 
quirements. SOC worked closely with DANTES in en- 
suring that external degree programs listed in its Guide 
to External Degree Programs were integrated, where pos- 
sible, in SOC's Alternative Delivery and Learning Assess- 
ment Options. Likewise, SOC began coordinating its in- 
dependent study course selection with DANTES and cross- 
referenced specific courses with DANTES Independent 
Study Catalog entries. Later, SOC dropped its separate 
Independent Study Course Transferability Tables from 
its handbooks and relied simply on cross-referencing in 
the DANTES Independent Study Catalog. 

Servicemember-students and institutions can be con- 
fident that the Alternative Delivery and Learning Assess- 
ment Options are, in fact, viable options for offering and 
receiving high quality education. All colleges and univer- 
sities in these options are regionally accredited. Their 
programs are selected because of (1) their relevance to 
specific SOC networks, (2) the interest of the institution 
to work with servicemembers and to comply with SOC 
Principles and Criteria and the institutional requirements 
for membership in SOC's networking systems, and (3) 
their reputation for meeting the ACE's Principles of Good 
Practice for Alternative and External Degree Programs For 
Adults. 

Even though the academic atmosphere of the tradi- 
tional classroom with its face-to-face interpersonal con- 
tacts may be lost or lessened through the alternative de- 
livery or learning assessment options, this methodology 
may help servicemember-students develop into “autono- 
mous learners.” One of adult education's primary goals is 
to encourage adult students to become autonomous learn- 
ers while empowering them with knowledge, skills and 
understanding needed for working and living in society. 
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Colleges and universities in the traditional delivery 
option blend credits earned through nontraditional meth- 
odologies into relatively traditional classroom-based de- 
gree programs, and external degrees earned through dis- 
tant learning methodologies blend credits from traditional 
classroom instruction into nontraditional degree pro- 
grams. For many servicemembers and veterans, nontra- 
ditional programs are the programs of choice. Their inte- 
gration into an overall networking system is important 
for the military student. 

Section F 

SOC Course Categories 

The key to establishing comparability among courses 
offered by participating SOC network institutions and 
guaranteed transferability was the use of SOC course 
categories. The SOC staff, through detailed curriculum 
analysis, identified compatible courses offered by partici- 
pating institutions in specific curriculums. SOC estab- 
lished a SOC course category number and placed courses 
that closely compare in course content into specific course 
categories. Curriculum exhibits in the Handbooks for all 
programs included in the SOC network systems showed 
SOC course category numbers associated with specific 
course requirements that compose the degree program. 

The SOC staff distributed course descriptions to all par- 
ticipating institutions in order that each institution could 
assure itself that SOC had, in fact, established proper 
course comparability with its own courses and could ob- 
ject to courses from other institutions in the SOC course 
categories that they deemed inappropriate for a specific 
category. Once comparability was established and agreed 
to by network member institutions, the courses were dis- 
played in Transferability Tables found in the appropriate 
SOC network system handbooks. Member institutions 
guaranteed transferability of courses within SOC course 
categories. 

By this methodology, academic advisers and education 
services counselors, worldwide, were able to help service- 
members complete their degree programs with surety. 

SOC curriculum specialists have been heavily engaged 
in improving and expanding SOC’s articulation of catego- 
ries and refinement of networks. SOC began with articu- 
lating only major area and related courses. In the early 
1990s, SOC curriculum specialists began categorizing 
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general education courses and adding these categories to 
the Transferability Tables for guaranteed transfer among 
participating institutions. This process took several years 
to articulate. 

In addition, SOC curriculum specialists assigned SOC 
course category numbers to specific ACE credit recom- 
mendations found in the ACE Guide for military occupa- 
tional specialties, rates and ratings; for standardized tests 
such as CLEP; ACT/PEP; and DANTES SSTs; and for 
CYBIS (formerly PLATO) courses found in the National 
Guide. SOC curriculum specialists also categorized CCAF 
courses listed in the CCAF College Catalog. By Novem- 
ber 1993, the SOC curriculum specialists had begun cat- 
egorizing ACE Guide credit recommendations for military 
training courses. Until 1994, credit recommendations of 
these sorts were contained in Section 3 of the SOC net- 
work handbooks. Beginning in 1994, they were contained 
in a Supplement to SOC systems handbooks. Official 
evaluators of SOC network colleges and universities use 
the SOC category number as a guide in considering 
whether credits obtained through nontraditional means 
will, in fact, fulfill specific degree requirements. Only 
courses found in the Transferability Tables are guaran- 
teed to transfer among SOC network institutions. 



Section G 

Those Who Made It Happen 

Many individuals helped make the SOC network sys- 
tems possible. Col. Robert Waggener, Tilton Davis, Leon 
McGaughey, and others in the Army, Frances Kelly in the 
Navy, and, more recently, Gregory Shields in the Marine 
Corps saw the need and guided their military services 
into providing SOC network systems for their servicemem- 
bers. Headquarters, Department of the Army, provided 
Brenda-Lee Karasik as its principal staff officer to work 
closely with SOC in the early development of SOCAD. 
Initially, SOC assigned Harry Miller, and later Stuart 
Huff, the task of developing SOCAD. Later, David Eyler, 
SOC’s associate director, had a leading role in developing 
SOCNAV and much later in refining and implementing 
SOCAD. Bernard Jankowski and Marla Tatum, SOC’s 
BDFS Program Coordinators, contributed substantially to 
building the four-year Army system. Since July 1990, Ed- 
ward McKenney has been instrumental in expanding 
SOCNAV and bringing the SOC network systems to the 
Marine Corps. 



Brenda-Lee Karasik 
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For the early conceptual planning of SOCAD, Jim 
Nickerson turned to Henry A. (Hank) Spille at ACE's 
OECC. Spille, with the help of Dr. Jerry Miller and Dr. 
Eugene Sullivan, developed a concept paper that articu- 
lated the objectives of the “SOCAD Project” and provided 
a list of activities essential for its development. Spille 
and Sullivan worked with deans and department chairs 
from community colleges to develop conceptually the first 
three SOCAD degree programs. Spille went to the Army's 
Military Personnel Center (MILPERCEN) to determine 
soldiers' transfer patterns and assignments by MOS 
among Army installations. He went to The Adjutant 
General's Center (TAGCEN) to determine ways that MOSs 
might be grouped and included in various degree pro- 
grams. Spille determined early on that it would not be 
effective or efficient to develop a degree program for each 
MOS. Spille submitted his SOCAD Concept Paper to SOC 
on September 1, 1997. (Spille's SOCAD Concept Paper 
appears as Appendix F.) His conclusions were both pro- 
found and prophetic: 

There is reasonable expectation that: (1) the organizations 
and agencies identified .... and SOC institutions experi- 
enced in offering technical programs of study will cooper- 
ate in this project; (2) outcomes of Army occupationally- 
related learning will apply directly to the outcomes of tech- 
nical postsecondary programs of study; (3) technical pro- 
grams of study emphasizing outcomes can be developed 
and will be offered by consortia of SOC institutions; (4) 
the approach developed in this project can be used by the 
Army and civilian postsecondary institutions in develop- 
ing other specialized technical programs of study, as the 
need arises. 

If these expectations are met, it is anticipated that addi- 
tional funding will be requested to (1) develop baccalaure- 
ate degree programs of study that build on the associate 
degree programs and (2) incorporated one or two 4-year 
postsecondary institutions into each existing consortium. 
(Spille, 1977, pp.7-8) 



In developing this concept paper, the OECC staff found 
that it did not have a sufficient background in technical 
and vocational education to lead the community college 
deans and department chairs in the process of degree pro- 
gram development . Spille had used Arden Pratt as a tech- 
nical consultant to help develop the conceptual framework 
for SOCAD. It was natural that Nickerson turned to Pratt 
to carry on with SOC AD's development and later for Pratt 
to become Nickerson's successor as the SOC director. 
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Arden L. Pratt had earned his bachelor's of science de- 
gree in chemistry and mathematics with West Virginia 
Wesleyan College; his master of science in chemistry and 
physics with Ohio State University; and his EdD in higher 
education and chemistry with the State University of New 
York at Buffalo. He also had participated in National Sci- 
ence Foundation-sponsored chemical research with the 
University of Southern California and Oregon State Uni- 
versity 

Pratt had served as department chairs and in teach- 
ing positions in chemistry and mathematics with Erie 
Community College, Buffalo, NY (1952-1966); University 
of Buffalo (now SUNY at Buffalo) (1950-1952); and Sa- 
lem College, Salem, WV (1941-1950). From 1966 to 1967, 
he served as Chief of the Bureau of Two-Year Colleges, 
New York State Education Department, where he was 
responsible for the evaluation and approval of all associ- 
ate degree programs and distribution of supplemental 
State and Federal funding for all public and private col- 
leges and universities in the State of New York. From 1967 
to 1969, he served as field director of a Ford Foundation 
Project with Oklahoma State University in Lahore, Paki- 
stan, where he assisted in planning and establishing 17 
postsecondary polytechnic schools. He was the director 
of American Association of Community and Junior Col- 
leges' New Institutions Project from 1969 to 1971. There 
he assisted nearly 100 newly established community and 
junior colleges in planning and developing administra- 
tion and curriculum aspects of the colleges. 

Pratt was Dean, from 1971 to 1981, of the College of 
Technical Careers and Professor of Higher Education at 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale (SIUC). While 
he was in this position, the college grew from 800 to over 
4,000 students. SIUC became noted for its high-quality 
off-campus bachelor's and associate degree programs on 
25 U.S. military installations. Those programs focused 
on technical and professional fields and included third- 
and fourth-year programs based on technical associate 
degrees. 

Because of this array of knowledge and experience, Jim 
Nickerson acquired Arden Pratt's services from SIUC as 
a senior consultant. With the help of subject-matter ex- 
perts, technicians, and Brenda-Lee Karasik, Pratt devel- 
oped the features and established the networks of the 
SOCAD system with its guaranteed transferability of cred- 
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its. Through this giant articulation agreement among in- 
stitutions serving the Army, soldiers could begin a pro- 
gram at one Army installation, receive an official evalua- 
tion of prior learning and be issued a SOCAD Student 
Agreement. Soldiers could use that SOCAD Student 
Agreement as a contract for degree and, when transferred 
to another Army installation whether in CONUS or over- 
seas, continue working on their degree programs with 
clear degree plans and surety that course credits would 
fit into the plans. 



The design, development, and implementation of such 
a massive system using autonomous civilian colleges and 
universities had no precedent in higher education. The 
process depended on the creativity of Pratt, his detailed 
articulation work, the strong face validity of SOC-devel- 
oped products, and SOC’s massive coordination efforts. 
The simplified, standardized SOCAD Student Agreement 
form and the SOC-developed curriculum exhibits for all 
member institutions took the mystery out of determining 
precisely what the degree requirements were, what cred- 
its had been applied by the institution for prior learning 
and testing, and what still needed to be completed by the 
student. Legitimacy of the system under development 
rested with the personal integrity of Pratt and his judg- 
ment of fairness and comparability. He, the SOC staff 
and the Army “plowed new ground.” Colleges and uni- 
versities grew to acknowledge, respect, and appreciate his 
talents and Pratt’s immense capability for tedious, de- 
tailed analysis and production of sound, credible SOCAD 
Handbooks , updated twice each year. 



It was logical that, 
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It was logical that, when Nickerson retired in 1981, 
Pratt became the director of SOC and continued his firm 
grip on development and implementation of SOCAD. With 
the help of Headquarters, Department of the Army, he 
instituted regional SOCAD workshops to train installa- 
tion and institutional users of SOCAD. As institutional 
academic professionals and Army education specialists 
and counselors understood and used the system, they grew 
to rely on it as the Army’s way to help soldiers achieve 
their educational goals. As SOC director, Arden Pratt over- 
saw each step in the development of SOCNAV and the 
BDFS system (now referred to as SOC AD-4). He devel- 
oped the concept of delivery options (traditional delivery, 
alternative delivery, and learning assessment) and fitted 
these options into network systems whereby institutions 
offering different options could serve soldiers and sailors 
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comfortably in SOCAD and SOCNAV while giving stu- 
dents a wide variety of options in achieving degree comple- 
tion. Once SOC’s network systems were securely in place, 
Arden Pratt retired from SOC in 1989. 

SOCAD was crafted by the mind of a scientist with the 
precision of a mathematician. Arden Pratt seemed to 
uncover the “natural law” of adult education. He under- 
stood its limitations and sensed and avoided disastrous 
pitfalls in dealing with colleges and universities in SOCAD 
design and development. Yet, he was firm and unforgiv- 
ing when he knew he was right in developing and imple- 
menting a system that would benefit servicemembers 
educationally. He put into practice what his wide-rang- 
ing experience told him was educationally sound. Though 
not noted as an educational philosopher, he once told a 
SOC staff member that “educators will never save the 
world in terms of percentages” or other quantitative mea- 
sures. But if an educator helped one human being have a 
better life through education, that professional should be 
considered a “howling success.” As that professional helps 
additional individuals, the more successful that educator 
becomes. By the end of Fiscal Year 1994, over 250,000 
soldiers had received SOCAD Student Agreements. Tens 
of thousands have graduated. Many individuals have been 
helped through education made possible by SOC’s net- 
work systems. By any standard, Arden Pratt was suc- 
cessful as an adult educator of the first magnitude. Ser- 
vicemembers and veterans and the adult education com- 
munity in general owe him a debt of gratitude for his ser- 
vice and contributions to the field of adult education. 

Section H 

Research Regarding SOCAD 

From its inception to the present, SOC has had no char- 
ter or contract specification to conduct any analytical 
evaluation of its network systems and their effectiveness. 
Fred Copeland, a doctoral student with Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute and State University, conducted a disserta- 
tion research project regarding SOCAD. He conducted 
his project without help from the SOC staff. He titled his 
dissertation Perceptions and Attitudes of Participating 
Soldiers Toward the Servicemembers Opportunity Colleges 
Associate Degree Program (SOCAD) and the relationship 
of selected demographic variables (1987). Two major re- 
search questions guided his inquiry. The first question 
was designed to determine the perceptions and attitudes 
of participants toward SOCAD. The second question re- 
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lated to the relationship between soldier participation and 
selected demographic variables such as age, gender, edu- 
cational level, pay grade, marital status, and term of en- 
listment. He investigated those questions by conducting 
a cross-sectional survey of the views of SOCAD partici- 
pants on eight factors: (1) overall program impressions, 
(2) program mechanics, (3) program quality, (4) motiva- 
tion, (5) benefits, (6) leadership, (7) progress toward the 
associate degree, and (8) demographics. 



From a verified Army Data Master File, 1,959 SOCAD 
participants in 1987 were stratified by pay grade and ran- 
domly selected from a population of 9,799 active-duty re- 
spondents to participate in the survey Copeland used a 
questionnaire schedule as the principal method of gath- 
ering the information and attained a 65% return rate. 
The following summarized the major findings summary 
of his study: 



"85% of the 



• 85% of the SOCAD participants reported that they 
were satisfied with the overall operation of the pro- 
gram. 

• More than three-fourths of the respondents rated 
Army Education Center counseling support as good 
or excellent. 

• The top motivating factors for entering SOCAD were 
desire to get a better job when discharged from the 
Army (93%); being able to work on an associate de- 
gree regardless of location (93%); and the opportu- 
nity to use tuition assistance (85%). 

• One-fourth of the respondents agreed that involve- 
ment in SOCAD had encouraged them to stay in the 
Army. 

• Among all pay grades, 34% agreed that they received 
military leadership encouragement to participate in 
the program. 

• Slightly more than two-thirds of the respondents were 
satisfied with their rate of progress in the program. 

• When stratified by demographics most SOCAD par- 
ticipants were satisfied with the program. (Copeland, 
1987, pp. iii-iv) 



SOCAD participants 
reported that they 
were satisfied with 
the overall 
operation of 
the program , " 

— Fred Copeland 



Copeland concluded that the SOCAD system is per- 
ceived by the respondents to be 



a very effective and highly respected program that is meet- 
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ing its goal of providing soldiers the opportunity to earn 
college credits for skills and knowledge acquired in the 
Army, and thus providing them the opportunity to earn 
associate degrees in selected technical areas that corre- 
spond to military occupational specialties. (Copeland, 1987, 
pp. iv-v) 



• SOC developed during the late 1 970's and the 1 980's highly coordi- 
nated degree networks of regionally accredited civilian colleges and 
universities to provide college degree programs for soldiers and sail- 
ors. 

• The Army conducted an analysis of several hundred MOS areas. A 
clustering of these resulted in a number of potential associate de- 
gree programs; 2 1 of these areas were selected for development. 
These included 50 MOSs for warrant officers and 112 for enlisted 
soldiers. 

• The cooperation between the Army installation and the college of- 
fering the SOCAD curriculum formed a network pair. Each pair 
was linked with other similar paired locations to form a curriculum 
network in a specific associate degree area. This pairing and net- 
working on a worldwide basis formed the structure of the SOCAD 
program. 

• By the end of 1 978 the SOCAD system was composed of 74 partici- 
pating institutions , chiefly but not exclusively junior and commu- 
nity colleges. There were three types of institutional membership in 
SOCAD. Type I were institutions that did not offer instruction on 
military installations but made special effort to identify and counsel 
local service-bound students. Type II were institutions that pro- 
vided instruction on installations in the continental United States. 
Type III were institutions that served on Army bases in overseas com- 
mands. 

• The development of the bachelor's degree systems in 1987 
[Bachelor's Degrees For Soldiers (BDFS), later renamed SOCAD -4] 
required the associate degree systems to articulate two-year pro- 
grams into four-year programs.. 

• During FY 1 978, SOC began its exploratory development of associ- 
ate degree programs modeled after SOCAD for several Navy rat- 
ings. Networked programs specially developed to maximize an 
area of specialized military training were initially called SOC tech- 
nical education networks. Agreements on curricula were first 
reached in mechanical maintenance, food service management, and 
electronics. The SOC Work Statement for FY 81 directed the Ser- 
vicemembers Opportunity Colleges (SOC) to continue the explora- 
tion of the SOCAD network plan developed for Army as it might be 
applicable to the other services. 

• By January 1985, thirteen colleges in three SOC NAV networks were 
operating on Navy bases around the world. The first SOC NAV Hand- 
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book had been printed and distributed to the field in October- 
November 1984 time frame. By January 1986, the number of 
SOCNAV colleges had risen to 26 operating in six networks. In 
1 987 SOCNAV consisted of 30 colleges in seven networks. About 
75 percent of SOCNAV students were sailors in the grade of E-4 
through E-7. 

• Once degree programs in the Alternative Delivery Option were 
integrated into the SOC network system, SOC began to identify 
independent study courses (ISC) that were comparable with tradi- 
tional courses. These courses were integrated into the Handbooks. 
Students were able to participate in specific ISC courses with full 
expectation that credits received would fulfill certain degree re- 
quirements. 

• Curriculum exhibits for all programs included in the SOC network 
systems showed SOC course category numbers associated with 
specific course requirements that compose the degree program. 
By this methodology, academic advisers and education services 
counselors, worldwide, were able to help servicemembers com- 
plete their degree programs with surety. 

• By November 1993, the SOC curriculum specialists had begun 
categorizing ACE Guide credit recommendations for military train- 
ing courses. Until 1994, credit recommendations of these sorts 
were contained in Section 3 of the SOC network handbooks. Be- 
ginning in 1994, they were contained in a Supplement to SOC 
systems handbooks. Official evaluators of SOC network colleges 
and universities use the SOC category number as a guide in con- 
sidering whether credits obtained through nontraditional means 
will, in fact, fulfill specific degree requirements. Only courses 
found in the Transferability Tables are guaranteed to transfer among 
SOC network institutions. 

• In the initial development of SOCAD, Jim Nickerson quickly de- 
termined that SOC needed a leading curriculum expert and an 
education leader to design and develop a system that would work 
and be accepted by both the higher education community and 
the military. Nickerson found such a person in Arden L. Pratt. 

• With the help of subject-matter experts, technicians, and Brenda- 
Lee Karasik, Pratt developed the features and established the net- 
works of the SOCAD system with its guaranteed transferability of 
credits. 

• When Nickerson retired in 1 98 1, Pratt became the director of SOC 
and continued his firm grip on development and implementation 
of SOCAD. With the help of Headquarters, Department of the 
Army, he instituted regional SOCAD workshops to train installa- 
tion and institutional users of SOCAD. 

• Fred Copeland, a doctoral student with Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and State University, conducted a dissertation research project 
regarding SOCAD. 
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W hen Arden Pratt announced his imminent retire- 
ment as SOC director in 1989, AASCU conducted a 
thorough search for a replacement who would continue to 
implement the network systems as designed and devel- 
oped. But the new SOC director would be required imme- 
diately to expand SOC implementation of two new pro- 
gram initiatives: the Army National Guard (ARNG) Out- 
reach Project sponsored by the National Guard Bureau 
and the Concurrent Admission (ConAP) Project sponsored 
by the Army Recruiting Command. Other new initiatives 
were in various stages of discussion. 

The person chosen to take charge of SOC was Steve F. 
Kime. He had his Bachelor’s Degree in International Stud- 
ies from the University of Louisville and his Master’s 
Degree in Public Administration and Ph.D. from Harvard 
University. He had just retired as a Captain in the Navy 
with his last tour on active duty as a division director, or 
dean, and professor at the U.S. Naval Academy. Kime had 
previously served as the associate dean of the faculty and 
academic programs at the National War College and as 
United States naval attache to the Soviet Union. He had 
taught graduate courses with Georgetown University and 
American University as an adjunct professor. As a sub- 
mariner, who had enjoyed the best educational opportu- 
nity the military had to offer, Kime brought to SOC a keen 
appreciation of both military training and civilian educa- 
tion. He saw a critical need for enlisted servicemembers 
to have an opportunity to participate in postsecondary 
education programs where they would gain educational 
credentials, both to support military duty performance 
and to help them gain employment as they returned to 
civilian life as veterans. 



Section A 

Advocacy for Quality Adult 
Education in the Military 

The 1989 study entitled Problems Faced by Military 
Personnel in Pursuing Higher Education Programs 
(Stewart, et. al., 1989), commissioned by DoD, praised 
SOC and its programs but found that they had a “sur- 
prisingly low profile.” Steve Kime seized the challenge to 
inform both the military and higher education about the 
importance of education and SOC’s role in helping coordi- 
nate voluntary postsecondary educational opportunities 
between the military services and the higher education 
community. He prepared or assisted with numerous ar- 
ticles for publication in the Chronicle of Higher Educa - 
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tion, Army Times, Navy Times, Air Force Times, leading 
newspapers, and several national education association 
newsletters. An example of such articles is “Education is 
the Foundation for a Strong Military” that appeared in 
the June 17, 1991 Air Force Times and in the July 1, 1991 
Navy Times. Another is “Don’t Sacrifice Education to Bud- 
get Cuts” that appeared in Army Times on March 12,1990. 
“Opportunities for Colleges: Civilian Education of 
Tomorrow’s Military” appeared in the Community, Tech- 
nical, and Junior College Times on February 27, 1990. 
Kime’s advocacy message both to the military and to 
higher education was not to sell servicemembers short 
when it comes to providing educational opportunities: 

Education programs must promote serious education; that 
is, they must contain a blend of practical subjects and op- 
portunities to widen the servicemember’s intellectual ho- 
rizons. We will not succeed if we succumb to the tempta- 
tion to promote only the technical education directly re- 
lated to the servicemembers military specialty. The out- 
look and skills of the broadly educated, not just the tech- 
nically trained, are needed. It will require the attention of 
sophisticated policy makers to ensure that this is under- 
stood. (Kime, Army Times, March 12, 1990, p. 23) 

On Jan. 7, 1990, an article appeared in the Baltimore 
Sun entitled “SOC: Away for the Military to Obtain an 
Education.” This article described SOC and its role in help- 
ing servicemembers obtain a postsecondary education. It 
used the University of Maryland University College as 
an example of how colleges and universities work through 
SOC in supporting the need for “flexibility” in providing 
college programs and courses for its military clientele 
(McGuire, 1990, p. 18). 

Kime and Clinton L. Anderson developed a monograph 
entitled Adult Higher Education and the Military: Blend- 
ing Traditional and Nontraditional Education, which was 
published by AASCU in 1990. This document discussed 
the tendencies and trends affecting a peacetime military; 
the integrating approaches to higher education available 
to servicemembers; the educational support structure and 
incentive programs found in the military services; the 
providers of education programs for military personnel; 
and SOC’s integration of principles and practice. This pub- 
lication articulated several issues raised by blending tra- 
ditional and nontraditional education in degree programs. 
These issues involved such areas as military/institutional 
relationships, military training versus adult and continu- 

O 
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in g education in the military, higher education relation- 
ship to war-fighting capabilities, the use of education cre- 
dentials, the promises and pitfalls of technology, and the 
“quality” of degree programs offered on military bases. 
This monograph commends the U.S. military for its pio- 
neer work in recognizing service members' needs for adult 
education and for the development of SOC as a model for 
blending traditional and nontraditional education. It con- 
cludes with an admonition: 

Traditionally oriented academics and tradition-bound aca- 
demic institutions must recognize a new reality on the 
American educational landscape. They need to apply the 
objectivity and flexibility of mind that they demand in their 
students’ scholarly efforts to the change that is taking place 
in their profession. Proponents of nontraditional educa- 
tion also need to get and keep their house in order. While 
traditionalists can be hidebound, nontraditionals are some- 
times prone to create programs and methodologies in which 
learning is incidental to ideological, or even entrepreneur- 
ial, considerations. 

Perhaps it is too much to hope that the two ends of the 
spectrum will ever unite, but there must be middle ground 
that blends traditional and nontraditional approaches so 
that adult higher education can properly assume its fu- 
ture role in the mainstream. (Anderson & Kime, 1990, p. 

65) 

Another example of SOC's increased visibility was an 
article by Dale Parnell, the president AACJC, published in 
The Community, Technical, and Junior Colleges Times. In 
it, he described SOC as “one of the most enduring and suc- 
cessful joint ventures in American higher education.” He 
found that the “overwhelming response from colleges in- 
dicated that colleges are ‘bending over backwards for ser- 
vicemembers called to active duty (Parnell, 1991, p. 2). 

The SOC staff also kept itself attuned to the direction 
taken by the military services in implementing its volun- 
tary education program. For example, beginning with the 
November 11, 1994 issue of Army Times, articles such as 
“Senior NCOs Call for Training Shakeup” indicated that 
some within the Army leadership were advocating sol- 
diers to be allowed to earn an associated degree solely 
through NCOES courses. The February 17, 1995 Army 
Times carried an article entitled “College Credit Idea 
Gains NCO Favor” in which it stated “Top NCOs have 
said in recent interviews that many soldiers are distracted 
from their duties because they are taking college courses 
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on their own and that they should instead be able to earn 
degrees through their professional schooling.” The Feb- 
ruary 20th issue of Army Times carried an article entitled 
“SDT Junked as a Weak Training Tool.” This series of ar- 
ticles contained numerous misconceptions dealing with 
accreditation, authority to award credit, and the purpose 
and benefit of degree programs or higher education in gen- 
eral. They indicated little understanding of ACE’s Mili- 
tary Evaluations Program and the way the SOCAD sys- 
tem integrates learning based on military training and 
experience into traditional college degree programs. With 
these and other articles as background, Kime as SOC di- 
rector and Henry A. Spille, vice president of ACE and di- 
rector for the Center for Adult Learning and Educational 
Credentials, co-authored a commentary article published 
in Army Times entitled “A Modem Military Force Needs 
Educated Troops” to support the Army’s voluntary 
postsecondary education program (Spille & Kime, 1995). 
In it, they argue that the current higher education pro- 
grams offered through the Army Continuing Education 
System may need to be better publicized, made more ac- 
cessible, and improved. But they continue: 



Restructuring must not 
water down 

educational opportunity. 
Voluntary post-secondary 
education is an integral 
part of the 
development of a 
modern military r , and it is 
critical to the 
quality of life and 
self-development 
of every 

individual soldier. 



Restructuring must not water down educational opportu- 
nity. Voluntary post-secondary education is an integral part 
of the development of a modem military, and it is critical 
to the quality of life and self-development of every indi- 
vidual soldier. (Spille & Kime, 1995, p. 31) 



Section B 

Support for DANTES Regional Workshops/1994 DoD 
Worldwide Education Symposium 

The Department of Defense and the University of 
Maryland University College sponsored twelve Worldwide 
Education Conferences held at the University College 
Center of Adult Education in College Park, Maryland. 
These conferences occurred every two years through the 
Spring of 1987. DANTES, with the support of the mili- 
tary education service chiefs, began in 1991 a series of 
regional workshops designed to bring together all ele- 
ments of the voluntary education program. 



DANTES , 
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At the request of DANTES, SOC served as a full part- 
ner in those workshops. The 1991 theme was "Strategies 
for Increasing Degree Completions for the Military Stu- 
dents.” The first regional workshop was held in Laurel, 



voluntary education 
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Maryland, on March 27, 1991. SOC issued formal invita- 
tions to institutional representatives in the region. Steve 
Kime gave the luncheon address entitled “SOC’s Diverse 
Constituencies.” Involving DANTES, ACE, SOC, and Re- 
gents College's Center for Distance Learning, this work- 
shop provided about 75 participants a better understand- 
ing of the blending of nontraditional and traditional edu- 
cation aimed at increasing degree completion for military 
and veteran students. SOC acquired the services of the 
director of the continuing education program at Anne 
Arundel Community College, who discussed the official 
evaluation process at his college and demonstrated pre- 
cisely how nontraditional education was integrated into 
its traditional college programs. Clinton Anderson dis- 
cussed the SOC model and the resources available in the 
SOC network handbooks. This one-day workshop focused 
on integration of credits earned through ACE Guide rec- 
ommendations, distance learning and academic testing 
with classroom-based instruction. Based on the success 
of this first workshop, a second was conducted at the Uni- 
versity of West Florida, September 17, 1991, using the 
same theme. 

Based on his observations at the University of West 
Florida Workshop, Leon McGaughey, FORSCOM direc- 
tor of education, invited SOC, DANTES, ACE and Regents 
College to conduct a teleconference on October 22, 1991, 
for all 18 FORSCOM installations regarding “Strategies 
for Increasing Degree Completions for the Military Stu- 
dents.” SOC accepted the invitation to participate and 
Clinton Anderson represented SOC as its teleconference 
presenter. He made his presentation as part of the Fort 
Lewis, Washington, teleconference group. 

As with the previous DANTES Regional Workshops, 
SOC also participated in those held at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, November 25-26, 1991; Sacramento, California, 
May 19-20, 1992; Norfolk, Virginia, July 14-15, 1992; and 
Omaha, Nebraska, September 9-10, 1992. The SOC di- 
rector sent out invitations to college representatives ap- 
propriate to the region where the workshop was being 
conducted. Anderson, representing SOC, provided a gen- 
eral session on SOC course category codes and a concur- 
rent session on SOC and its programs and services. In 
addition, he introduced the presenters for one of the edu- 
cational technology sessions at each of the three work- 
shops and ensured the orderly rotation of participants 
among session presentations. 
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The FY 1993 theme for the DANTES Regional Work- 
shop was “Career Development Strategies Workshop.” 
Anderson and Jon Boyle represented SOC at the Atlanta, 
Georgia Workshop on December 8-10, 1992. Steve Kime 
and Clinton Anderson represented SOC at the DANTES 
European Workshop on April 19-26, 1993, in Sembach, 
Germany. Kime and Sara Victoria Harding represented 
SOC at the Hawaii Workshop in June 1993. Kime gave a 
general session presentation on “Quality in Military Edu- 
cation.” He and Harding provided the concurrent sessions 
dealing with SOC and SOC programs. Harding repre- 
sented SOC at the Far East Workshop in Korea and led 
the concurrent sessions related to SOC and SOC programs 
later in June 1993. At the DANTES Western Workshop 
in Tacoma, Washington, September 13-15, 1993, Ander- 
son and David Eyler, representing SOC, provided two joint 
sessions on Degree Completion Strategies with John 
Gantz of DANTES, and two concurrent sessions on SOC 
and its programs and services. 



As the 1993 DANTES Regional Workshops were com- 
ing to fruition, planning was underway for the 1994 DoD 
Worldwide Education Symposium. First, the SOC direc- 
tor, later assisted by Clinton Anderson, served as an ac- 
tive participant on the DoD Worldwide Education Sym- 
posium Planning Committee. On June 30, 1993, SOC 
mailed alert notification letters to all SOC presidents and 
institutional representatives regarding the symposium. 
In October 1993, SOC sent a second letter to all SOC in- 
stitutions regarding the symposium and provided them 
the preliminary agenda and the housing form and strongly 
encouraged their participation. In addition, SOC alerted 
representatives of the higher education and accrediting 
associations regarding the symposium and invited their 
participation. The SOC director was instrumental in in- 
viting and gaining the acceptance of Robert Atwell, presi- 
dent of the American Council on Education, to be the aca- 
demic keynote speaker for the symposium. The sympo- 
sium was held at the Adams’ Mark Hotel in St. Louis, 
Missouri, March 27-31, 1994. A summary of SOC’s par- 
ticipation follows: 



As the 1993 DANTES 
Regional Workshops 
were coming 
to fruition , 
planning was 
underway for the 
1994 DoD Worldwide 
Education Symposium. 



• Hosted AASCU Reception for Key Attendees. 

• Chaired Academic Issues Panel for General Ses- 
sion. 

• Moderated Legislative Update Concurrent Ses- 
sion. 
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The success of this 
DoD Worldwide 
Education Symposium 
caused OSD and the 
military services to 
begin planning for a 
1 997 Symposium 
modeled on the 1 994 
Symposium. 

SOC plans to maintain 
its active participation 
in this endeavor. 
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♦ Presented “Status and Future of SOC” Concur- 
rent Session. 

♦ Presented “Use of SOCAD / SOCNAV Handbooks ” 
Concurrent Session. 

♦ Presented “10,000 Enlistees Admitted to College: 
ConAP at 4 Years” Concurrent Session. 

♦ Presented “Teaching as a New Career” Concur- 
rent Session. 

♦ Presented “SOCGuard Program” Concurrent 
Session. 

♦ Presented “Research in Adult and Continuing 
Education in DoD” Concurrent Session. 

♦ Served on the DoD Worldwide Education Sym- 
posium Planning Committee during the manage- 
ment of the Symposium. 



The success of this DoD Worldwide Education Sympo- 
sium caused OSD and the military services to begin plan- 
ning for a 1997 Symposium modeled on the 1994 Sympo- 
sium. SOC plans to maintain its active participation in 
this endeavor. 

During 1995, DANTES resumed its regional workshops 
with one held in San Diego, California, March 21-23, 1995, 
and a second in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, May 30-June 
2, 1995. The theme of the 1995 regional workshops was 
“Educational Highways to the Future.” The workshop fo- 
cused primarily on distance learning programs; integrat- 
ing them with traditional and nontraditional degree pro- 
grams and hardware requirements; ascertaining avail- 
ability and validity of programs; and, establishing part- 
nerships and other avenues for meeting the educational 
needs of the servicemember and veteran. Kime provided 
the luncheon address entitled: “The New Traditional Edu- 
cation.” Kime and Anderson conducted concurrent work- 
shops entitled “Effective Implementation of SOC Net- 
works Locally.” They also conducted a “SOC Information 
Meeting” as an information and training session for SOC 
institutional representatives and counselors. Anderson 
served as co-presenter for a session entitled “Comparing 
Distance Education Programs.” Harding also participated 
in the Oklahoma City Workshop with a concurrent ses- 
sion on SOCED. On March 22, 1995, at the San Diego 
Workshop luncheon, Kime presented the James F. 
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Nickerson Medal of Merit to Arden L. Pratt. 

The active role SOC plays in DANTES Regional Work- 
shops and the DoD Worldwide Education Symposium is 
illustrative of SOC's advocacy approach of the 1990s. SOC 
serves as a full partner with DANTES, ACE, the military 
services, and the provider institutions in the DoD Volun- 
tary Education Program. 

Section C 
Sustaining the 

DoD/Higher Education Partnership 

As suggested above, a major theme of Steve Rime's 
tenure as SOC director has been sustaining a workable 
DoD/Higher Education partnership capitalizing on what 
each partner does best. This partnership rests on the 
premise that servicemembers have been promised, and 
deserve, the same opportunities to engage in higher edu- 
cation programs as their civilian counterparts. From the 
earliest periods of American history, citizens came from 
civil life to “man” the armed forces and then return to 
their homes and resume their civilian livelihoods. Mili- 
tary training and civil education are “different things.” 
They support each other and both contribute significantly 
to the whole person as a servicemember/veteran. 

As noted in the first section of this profile, the author- 
ity for the military's in-service voluntary education pro- 
grams, is outlined in the June 3, 1916 provision in Title 
10, Section 1176, U.S. Code: “Instruction of soldiers in 
addition to military training” is for the purpose of improv- 
ing military efficiency and enabling servicemembers to 
return to civil life better equipped for industrial, commer- 
cial and general business occupations (United States Code, 
1946 Edition, p.736). Title 10, U.S. Code, Section 2007, 
provides the legal basis for the payment of tuition for off- 
duty education. What is clear in this authority is that 
Congress funds civilian education for in-service service- 
members to engage in voluntarily, on their own time. The 
purpose of this education is not only to support military 
training and military personnel management, but also to 
fulfill self-development aspirations of the servicemember 
and to help prepare that individual to return to a produc- 
tive civilian life. 

Civilian colleges and universities permit, even encour- 
age, individual learners to explore wide-ranging options; 
choose their own programs of study; maximize intellec- 
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Civilian colleges 
and universities 
permit ; even encourage , 
indi vidual lea rn ers to 
explore wide-ranging 
options; choose 
their own programs of 
study; maximize 
intellectual growth and 
development; 
develop critical 
thinking skills; and take 
responsibility of their 
own destiny. 



You don't need 
to create it ; or even 
4 reinvent ' it 
But like any machinery, 
the DoD/higher 
education partnership 
needs constant 
adjustments. 



tual growth and development; develop critical thinking 
skills; and take responsibility of their own destiny. 

Perhaps less grandiose, but maybe more important, 
civilian colleges and universities help their students with 
generic employability skills such as reading, writing, com- 
putation, speaking, listening, teamwork, decision-mak- 
ing, leadership, and organizational effectiveness. They 
help adults to become self-directed, autonomous learn- 
ers. They offer opportunity for learners to fulfill self-de- 
velopment objectives by broadening and deepening their 
perspectives regarding knowledge and the world around 
them. Higher education programs promote self-worth and 
self-confidence. They bridge military and civilian life. 

By encouraging servicemember participation, the mili- 
tary services demonstrate their commitment to service- 
members and their families in terms of quality of life. The 
military services take a positive role in helping their ser- 
vicemembers qualify for job training and greater leader- 
ship responsibilities and, at the same time, help return- 
ing veterans find jobs in the civilian sector and make pro- 
ductive lives for themselves. In this sense, the military 
services perform a social role helping both their “alumni” 
and the American society in general. 

With this background, the DoD/higher education part- 
nership exists. Its concepts are sound. Its machinery is 
fundamentally logical. During the 1990s, Rime’s message 
both to higher education and to the military was: 

You don’t need to create it, or even ‘reinvent’ it. But like 
any machinery, the DoD/higher education partnership 
needs constant adjustments. It can use new ‘lubricants’ 
and ‘fuels.’ New modalities and approaches must be inte- 
grated, especially as the adult education and the techno- 
logical revolutions evolve. But the basic philosophy must 
not change! (Kime address to the Association of Military 
Educators for Washington State meeting, April 7, 1995) 

He stressed that both the military and higher educa- 
tion need to work harder to refine and operate the ma- 
chinery in place as he pointed to: 

• The 50 year old ACE Military Evaluations Program, 

• The ACE Army Registry Transcript System (AARTS), 

• Servicemembers Opportunity Colleges (SOC) and 
its programs, 
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• DANTES’ (and its predecessor, USAFI’s) work in 
testing, independent study and other nontraditional 
education its regional workshops and worldwide 
symposiums, 

• Military Installation Voluntary Education Review 
(MIVER) and its installation reviews, 

• Congressionally authorized tuition assistance/GI Bill, 

• OSD/military services participation in the ACE 
Commission on Credit and Credentials, 

• The state and regional organizations like the Coun- 
cil of College and Military Educators (CCME), and 

• The local installation education centers consisting 
of education services professionals and representa- 
tives of institutions providing educational programs 
for servicemembers on those installations as per- 
mitted through memoranda of understanding or con- 
tracts. 



A principal threat to the partnership emanates from 
those military trainers who want to co-opt the resources 
of the voluntary education program to devote to the mili- 
tary training function. Though they would retain some 
civilian college input, and use academic vocabulary trap- 
pings, the military trainers may attempt to assume con- 
trol of the education program process, normally the sphere 
of higher education. Key judgments as to content and ex- 
tent of program learning would then reside with the mili- 
tary, the employer of the students. This confuses the two 
different functions, missions, and processes of military 
training and civilian education and undermines, if not 
destroys, the DoD/higher education partnership. If the 
military trainers do not understand the difference or sim- 
ply do not care about adult and continuing education, the 
temptation would be for them to simply try to grab the 
whole thing. 



A principal threat 
to the partnership 
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Kime found this threat to be not just a military issue. 
Well-meaning employers in business and industry have 
also been known to have reduced and diluted education 
when they pretend to be educators as well as trainers and 
corporate managers. In those instances, the employer 
assumes principal, if not sole, responsibility for curricu- 
lum design. The employer often mandates the specific 
degree program for each employee and establishes the 
parameters for his/her participation. The employer may 
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attempt to evaluate company training in terms of “aca- 
demic credit” and then award “academic credit.” The em- 
ployer may even issue “academic degrees” in competition 
with civilian colleges and universities. The employer se- 
lects its own instructional media and the institutions to 
offer courses for “academic credit” for inclusion in the em- 
ployer issued degrees. The employer's “faculty” may have 
“degrees” principally from its own organization at the 
same level as the instruction being offered. Experience 
has shown that, when control is assumed by employers of 
students whether business, industry, or military, programs 
are aimed at employer training goals and objectives, not 
employee educational goals and aspirations; employee 
educational options are reduced; academic and vocational 
credit worthiness become suspect; transferability of cred- 
its to civilian institutions is jeopardized; applicability of 
credits to legitimate degree programs in civilian higher 
education is doubtful; and the relevance of student learn- 
ing is largely limited to immediate job training. So-called 
“education programs” designed, produced, and imple- 
mented by employers tend, in fact, to be simply exten- 
sions of job training provided strictly to fulfill organiza- 
tional objectives. 



Kime believed that,, 
to bolster the 
DoD/bigher education 
partnership \ 
its advocates must 
make a case for what 
education does and 
particularly 
what it does well. 



Kime believed that, to bolster the DoD/higher educa- 
tion partnership, its advocates must make a case for what 
education does and particularly what it does well. Cynics 
in the military say that all enlisted people need is a piece 
of paper, not the learning it represents. Kime contends 
that education is hard work, but the necessary machin- 
ery is in place through the DoD/higher education part- 
nership. It is essential that it be used and improved. With 
this articulated philosophy, SOC and its programs and 
services have consolidated and expanded in many differ- 
ent areas. 

Section D 

Development of SOCMAR 

In his December 28, 1978 quarterly management re- 
port, the SOC director reported that the primary work 
had been done to determine which institutions would be 
appropriate to establish a SOC associate degree program 
for the Marine Corps. The SOC director indicated in March 
1979 that the expansion of the SOC AD concept to the 
Marine Corps had been deleted in the DoD contract revi- 
sion. At the January 16, 1986 SOC Advisory Board meet- 
ing, the Marine Corps representative announced that the 
Marine Corps planned to fund and begin participation in 
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an associate degree program similar to SOCAD and 
SOCNAV. But that initiative was put on hold until De- 
cember 1, 1994. 



Before the actual establishment of a SOCMAR system, 
Marine Corps personnel were served by the SOCNAV sys- 
tem on some of their installations. By the fall edition of 
the 1994 SOCNAV Handbooks programs at 10 major 
Marine bases were included in SOCNAV: 29 Palms, Cali- 
fornia; Barstow MCLB, California; Beaufort MCAS, South 
Carolina; Camp Pendleton, California; Cherry Point 
MCAS, North Carolina; El Toro MCAS, California; 
Iwahuni MCAS, Japan; Okinawa MCB, Japan; Quantico 
MCB, Virginia; and Kaneohe MCBH, Hawaii. 



The contract modification formally establishing 
SOCMAR was effective December 1, 1994 (Appendix G). 
SOCNAV programs on Marine bases formed the nucleus 
for the development of SOCMAR-2 and SOC MAR-4 dur- 
ing 1995 and the following years. 

Section E 

Status of SOC Network Systems Development in 1996 
SOC institutions serve all of the military services and 
their personnel — active, reserve and civilian components. 
In addition to the general protections and services pro- 
vided by SOC, SOCAD, SOCNAV and SOCMAR offer spe- 
cific program networking that facilitates student trans- 
fers and degree completion. As shown in the development 
of these network systems, the extensive articulation 
among member colleges and universities provides to ser- 
vicemembers around the world easily accessible associ- 
ate and bachelor’s degree programs related to students’ 
military jobs. 



50C institutions 
serve all of the 
military services and 
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In response to service requests for specific, tightly in- 
tegrated systems, SOC operates in 1996 six network sys- 
tems: 



• SOC AD-2, the associate degree system for the Army 
and the Army National Guard; 

• SOC AD-4, the bachelor’s degree system for the Army 
and the Army National Guard; 

• SOCNAV-2, the Navy’s associate degree system; 

• SOCNAV-4, the Navy’s bachelor’s degree system; 

• SOCMAR-2, the Marine Corps’ associate degree 

ERIC 
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SOC curriculum 
specialists define SOC 
course categories , 
categorize and 
coordinate curricula 
among member 
institutions / and 
refine procedures r 
ever striving for a 
more comprehensive 
system of programs 
that fits the 
diverse 

servicemember needs. 




system; and 

• SOCMAR-4, the Marine Corps’ bachelor’s degree 
system. 

These systems consist of groups of regionally accred- 
ited SOC member colleges that offer degree programs ac- 
cessible to soldiers, sailors, and marines worldwide. Mem- 
ber institutions guarantee to accept each other’s credits 
in transfer. SOC AD-4, SOCNAV-4, and SOC MAR-4 mem- 
bers guarantee a minimum 45% transfer or award of credit 
for those students who have completed an appropriate 
SOCAD-2, SOCNAV-2, or SOCMAR-2 associate degree. 

SOC curriculum specialists define SOC course catego- 
ries, categorize and coordinate curricula among member 
institutions, and refine procedures, ever striving for a more 
comprehensive system of programs that fits the diverse 
servicemember needs. Systems handbooks are updated 
and published annually to ensure currency of informa- 
tion. Tb keep abreast of the latest changes in academic 
planning and programming, SOC uses curriculum spe- 
cialists located among member institutions to review spe- 
cific networks and suggest changes that would improve 
those networks. SOC curriculum specialists, system 
project directors, and program managers are updating and 
refining the systems handbooks continually making them 
more "user friendly.” 

SOC has emphasized the training of education ser- 
vices professionals and institutional representatives in 
the use of the network systems. Since 1989, SOC sys- 
tems trainers have visited the major Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps installations and conducted training work- 
shops. Where large concentrations of soldiers or sailors 
exist on Air Force installations, SOC system project di- 
rectors and program managers also conduct training on 
those bases. These workshops are attended by both edu- 
cation services personnel and representatives of provider 
institutions. Each year the SOC staff and plan annual 
workshop schedules with the military services and coor- 
dinate these with installation ESOs. 

Besides the DANTES Regional Workshops and the DoD 
Worldwide Education Symposiums, described earlier, SOC 
staff tailor special workshops for target audiences. For 
example, the SOCNAV project director provides quarterly 
sessions for the newly selected Command Master Chief 
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Course and the Norfolk quarterly ESO conference. He also 
briefs each class at the Senior Enlisted Academy. The 
SOCAD project director conducts a Washington, DC, 
SO CAD workshop annually for personnel in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area and others who wish to partici- 
pate. 

During 1995, SOC presented two teleconferences as 
part of a continuing series sponsored by DANTES on edu- 
cation within DoD. The first took place on March 9, 1995 
with a focus on SOCAD. David Eyler, Marla Tatum, and 
Sara Victoria Harding presented the first teleconference 
from the Navy’s Crystal City facilities. This session pro- 
vided an overview of SOC and SOC programs and then 
focused on SOCAD, SOCED and SOC-DP with its new 
Credit Evaluation Supplement to the SOCAD Handbooks. 
On April 18, 1995, Kime and Anderson presented the sec- 
ond teleconference session from Walter Reed Army Medi- 
cal Center. It focused on “Issues,” including future chal- 
lenges for military education, the training versus educa- 
tion discussion, SOC efforts at automation, SOCMAR, 
Army discontinuation of SDTs, and “New Traditional 
Education.” 

Periodically each SOC project director or program 
manager prepares and distributes a short system news- 
letter. This publication gives the latest information re- 
garding system development, schedule of workshops, and 
other relevant information for participants. 



Among the 153 participating colleges and universities 
in SOC network systems, Troy State University at Fort 
Benning, Georgia, issued the 250,000 SOC Student Agree- 
ment during the fourth quarter,' Fiscal Year 1994. The 
recipient was SFC Alan C. Buford, U.S. Army, Infantry. 
In many respects he represents a “typical” servicemem- 
ber who received his associate degree through the SOC 
network systems. 

SFC Buford’s original home was Rome, Georgia. He 
was graduated from Morrow High School in 1983. Imme- 
diately after graduation, he enlisted in the Army and re- 
ported to Fort Benning for Infantry One Station Unit 
Training and Airborne School. His military assignments 
included: Private through Team leader with the 2nd 
Ranger Battalion; Squad Leader and Platoon Sergeant 
with the 3rd Ranger Battalion; Noncommissioned Officer 
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SFC Alan C. Buford 
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in charge of the Ranger Orientation Program with the 
75th Ranger Regiment; and his assignment when he re- 
ceived his degree on December 9, 1994, was with the U.S. 
Army Special Operations Command at Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina. 

SFC Buford's military awards included the Combat 
Infantry Badge, Expert Infantry Badge, Master 
Parachutist's Badge, Ranger Tab, Pathfinder Badge, Meri- 
torious Service Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster, Army Com- 
mendation Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster, Army Achieve- 
ment Medal (3 Oak Leaf Clusters), Good Conduct medal 
(3rd Award), and NCOPD Ribbon with Numeral 3. In ad- 
dition, he has earned the British, Belgian, and Israeli 
Parachutist Badges. 

While serving in the 75th Ranger Regiment, SFC 
Buford earned his Associate in Science Degree through a 
combination of classes taken with Troy State University, 
credits awarded based on his learning with Army services 
schools and his military experience using the ACE Guide, 
and CLEP and DSST examinations. 

As a combat arms leader, SFC Buford had been ex- 
tremely busy with his military duties. In addition, his wife 
and children demanded some priority on his time and 
energies. Yet, he took time for self development as evi- 
denced by successful completion of his Associate of Sci- 
ence Degree. At the ceremony marking his graduation, 
he expressed his desire to continue his college education 
by enrolling in a Bachelor of Science Program in Human 
Resource Management. He can accomplish this goal 
through SOCAD-4. 

Section F 

Expanding the SOC Umbrella: "Growing Pains" 

On January 1, 1989, SOC institutional membership 
stood at 574. Most of these colleges and universities had 
some provider role for active duty servicemembers. Many 
were located near military installations throughout the 
United States. With SOC expansion to include ConAP and 
SOCGuard (described later in detail), the SOC consor- 
tium grew to 1,217 institutions by the end of Fiscal Year 
1996. Figure 1 contains an analysis of the colleges and 
universities included in the 1995-1997 SOC Guide. 

With support for Army Recruiting Command and Army 
National Guard programs, the character of the SOC con- 
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sortium changed to include colleges and universities seek- 
ing veterans to come to their campus after completion of 
active duty and to support reserve component servicemem- 
bers who reside in their local communities. The closely 
knit consortium targeted primarily at mobile, transient 
servicemembers moving from post to post as their mili- 
tary duties required had to open its umbrella to incorpo- 
rate new constituencies. The Army National Guard edu- 
cation services officers needed local colleges to recognize 
and award credit based on recommendations contained 
in the ACE Guide and for learning measured by standard- 
ized testing such as CLEP, ACT/PEP, and DSST. The Army 
Recruiting Command needed a large array of convenient 
colleges and universities where prospective recruits would 
want to gain admission to while simultaneously entering 
the active force for a tour of duty. 

All institutions that would participate in ConAP and 
the National Guard Outreach, later SOCGuard, had to 
be institutional members of SOC. SOC Criterion Num- 
ber 2 of the SOC Principles and Criteria was modified so 
that the limitation on academic residency requirements 
would apply only to active-duty servicemembers. 

The overall SOC organization changed as new pro- 
grams came aboard. The relative level of SOC effort dur- 
ing FY 1996 by program is shown in Figure 2. The next 
several sections focus specifically on programs added un- 
der the SOC umbrella since 1989. 
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Syatem/Year 


SOCAD-2 


SOC AD-4 


TOTAL 


1982 


985 


0 


985 


1983 


2,730 


0 


2,730 


1984 


5,833 


0 


5433 


1985 


6,084 


0 


6484 


1986 


8,761 


0 


8,761 


1987 


12415 


661 


13476 


1988 


15,959 


2,717 


18,676 


1989 


17,352 


2476 


20^228 


1990 


23,159 


5,149 


28408 


1991 


20,429 


4,337 


25,266 


1992 


23,849 


4425 


28,674 


1993 


22490 


5,13? 


27,427 


1994 


24,531 


5,609 


30,190 


1995 


24,729 


5,151 


29480 


1996 


24,183 


4447 


28,530 


TOTAL 


233,539 


41409 


274448 



SOCAD Student 
Agreements 

1982-1996 




SOC Army Degrees 



System/Year 


SOCAD-2 


SOC AD-4 


TOTAL 




1987 


6473 


0 


6473 




1988 


3,155 


0 


3,155 




1989 


2.751 


100 


2451 




1990 


3443 


495 


3,538 




1991 


3437 


970 


4407 




1992 


4436 


1435 


5,121 























































SOCAD Graduates 

1987-1996 




SOCAD 



SOC Army Degrees 



Note: The first survey of graduates was conducted In 
1987 and covered the period 1 982-87. Annual 
surveys followed. Each shows July 1 -June 30 data 
concluding In the year Indicated. 



■ SOCAD-2 
□ SOCAD -4 
FI Combined 
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New SOCAD Student Agreements 

Compared to Army Enlisted Strength (E-4 and Above) 
1982-1996 

Note: SOCAD data current through 9/30/96. Army data current through August 1996 (Source: DMDC). 




□ sOCAD □Anny 



SOCAD 



SOC Army Degrees 
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System /Tear 


SOCNAV- 1 


SOCNAV-4 


TOTAL 


1986 


486 


NA 


486 


1987 


1.097 


NA 


1.097 


1988 


1,437 


NA 


1.437 


1989 


2.812 


190 


3.002 


1990 


2,831 


732 


3.563 


1991 


4.058 


1,268 


5.326 


1991 


3.664 


2.181 


5.845 


1993 


3.760 


2.281 


6,041 


199* 


4.102 


2.763 


6,865 


199S 


3.754 


2,414 


6.168 


TOTAL 


28.001 


11.829 


39.830 



SOCNAV Student 

Agreements 

1986-1995 




System /Te*r 


SOCNAV- 2 


SOCNAV-4 


TOTAL 


1987 


249 


NA 


249 


1988 


454 


NA 


454 


1989 


1,041 


48 


1,069 


1990 


1.821 


94 


1.915 


1991 


1.945 


4S4 


2.399 


1992 


1.404 


5,567 


1.960 


1993 


1.990 


771 


2.761 


1994 


1,279 


769 


2.048 


1995 


1,570 


1.024 


2.594 


TOTAL 


11.753 


3,716 


15.469 



SOCNAV 

Graduates 

1987-1995 




G SOCNAV- 1 

k 1 * G SOCNAV- 4 

* Q Combined 
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College degree program 
launched for Marine Corps 

The U.S. Marine Corps has initiated a 
worldwide higher-education program that 
will give more than 155,000 Marines the 
opportunity to earn college degrees while 
they are on active duty. An additional 
190,000 family members also will be eli- 
gible to participate. LtGen Christmas, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Manpower and 
Reserve Affairs, announced the start-up 
of the Servicemembers Opportunity Col- 
leges Marine Corps program, known as 
SOCMAR. SOCMAR builds on Marine 
Corps training and experience and is de- 
veloped specifically for enlisted personnel 
whose MOS and military schools may 
have earned them college credits. 

In a letter to the commanders of the 21 
major Marine Corps installations, General 
Christmas noted that SOCMAR was cre- 
ated specifically to assist Marine Corps 
members in completing degree require- 
ments in spite of their mobile life-style. 
Moreover, he told the commanders that 
education officers "... should ensure that 
colleges and universities presently resid- 
ing on Marine Corps installations take ap- 
propriate action to obtain SOCMAR sta- 
tus,” and that “new institutions ... will be 
required to obtain SOCMAR member- 
ship.” 

General Christmas also said SOC col- 
leges and universities “provide flexible 
residency requirements, reasonable trans- 
fer-of-credit policies, and recognition of 
nontraditional learning such as military 
schools and experience.” SOCMAR col- 
leges guarantee acceptance of transfer 
courses in specific major and general edu- 
cation areas from all other colleges in re- 
lated SOCMAR degree programs. 

Colleges that participate in SOCMAR 
will come from a nucleus of the 120 civil- 
ian institutions that currently provide as- 
sociate degree and bachelor’s degree pro 



grams for the Army in SO CAD and the 
Navy in SOCNAV. Twenty- two colleges 
have signed on to participate in SOCMAR- 
2, the associate degree program, and 15 
institutions have agreed to participate in 
SOCMAR-4, the bachelor’s degree pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Edward A. McKenney is the 
SOCNAV/SOCMAR Project Director and 
Dr. Kathryn M. Snead, director of student 
services at the University of Central 
Texas, is joining the SOC staff as program 
manager of SOCMAR. She holds a 
bachelor’s degree from Wake Forest Uni- 
versity, a master’s degree in education 
from the University of Georgia, and a doc- 
torate in education from Syracuse Univer- 
sity ( DANTES Information Bulletin , 
Number 225, June 1995). 



THE FEW ... 

THE PROUD ... 
THE EDUCATED 





From Left: Edward McKenney, SOCMAR/ 
SOCNAV Project Director; Sergeant Major of 
the Marine Corps Harold G. Overstreet; 
Gregory Shields, Director Marine Corps 
Voluntary Education Programs; Vernon Taylor, 
Deputy Director Marine Corps Voluntary 
Education Programs 
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SOC Extended 
to Prospective 
Recruits: 
Development 
and 

Implementation 
of ConAP 



ERIC 



I n the mid-1970s, the U.S. Army Recruiting Command 
(USAREC) unilaterally established and implemented 
Project AHEAD. This initiative was designed to encourage 
joint enlistment in the Army and enrollment in a neighbor- 
hood college near the recruit's home. Although the aims of 
Project AHEAD were similar to SOC's, this program ex- 
acted no specific commitments from the participating in- 
stitutions to attack the larger, more complex job of orderly 
transfer of credit, acceptance of nontraditional study, and 
development of alternative programs. The launching of 
Project AHEAD by a single service, with its accompanying 
national advertising, produced confusion in the field and 
made SOC recruitment more difficult (SOC, 1976, p.6). 

In the early fall of 1978, personnel from the Education 
Directorate, Headquarters Department of the Army con- 
ferred with SOC staff about the Army's plan to disestablish 
Project AHEAD and its wish to rely more heavily on SOC 
institutions for the basic support of Army’s educational pro- 
grams worldwide. Project AHEAD s design to link the sol- 
dier with his home town institution had proved less than 
successful. After careful planning and a joint conference at 
Fort Sheridan, Illinois among representatives of HQDA, 
USAREC, and SOC, a plan evolved to phase out Project 
AHEAD and transition the enlistment initiative to SOC. 
Secretary of the Army Clifford Alexander sent a letter on 
December 1, 1978 to the presidents of colleges and univer- 
sities participating in Project AHEAD apprising them of 
the projected phase-out and transition to SOC. SOC's ini- 
tial communication to the presidents praised their institu- 
tions for contributing to Army education, encouraged them 
to continue their commitments to students who were in 
the Project AHEAD program, and invited their interest in 
SOC. 



SOC made extensive efforts to follow up with institu- 
tions that had participated in Project AHEAD. Eleven 
regional SOC/AHEAD conferences or seminars and five 
regional meetings with USAREC educational field spe- 
cialists were held. By March 31, 1979 , as many as 112 
former Project AHEAD institutions had filed applications 
for SOC membership. Communications had been received 
from another 74 institutions indicating that they were 
considering the matter. SOC's goal was not mere num- 
bers but to maintain a continuing interest on the part of 
local institutions for their own constituents away on ac- 
tive duty in the Army (OVA & SOC, 1979, pp. 16-17). 
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Nearly nine years later during January, 1988, Lt. Gen. 
Kenneth Ono, deputy chief of staff for personnel, HQDA, 
became concerned about Congressional criticism that only 
a small percentage of veterans were using their GI Bill edu- 
cation benefits. Data then available for enlisted soldiers 
who came into the Army in the mid-70s to early 80s, and 
returned to civilian fife by 1988 showed that only about 22 
percent used their education benefits. Studies cited two 
important reasons for this low usage rate. First, soldiers 
who originally intended to go to college after completing 
military service never developed a plan to do so. Instead, 
they got married, went to work and never went the college 
route. Second, some soldiers came from families where send- 
ing children to college was not a family tradition. Even 
though they had money and the intellectual capacity, they 
never seriously considered themselves to be college-bound 
persons. Consequently, they never crossed the psychologi- 
cal barrier of applying for college admission. One recom- 
mendation was to find a way to enroll soldiers in college 
before discharge so that, at the time of discharge, they had 
a concrete plan to go to college. 

With this background, General Ono arranged a luncheon 
to discuss ways in which the Army could increase the num- 
ber of veterans enrolled in college and using their GI Bill 
education benefits . Luncheon invitees included Allan Ostar, 
president of AASCU, and his vice president for administra- 
tion, Allan Watson. During the ensuing discussion, it was 
noted that the University of Texas in Dallas had a program 
called the Concurrent Admissions Program. When students 
applied for admission as freshmen, they were normally ad- 
mitted to a community college for the first two years and 
were concurrently admitted to the junior year at the Uni- 
versity if they were successful at the community college. It 
was suggested that the Army could benefit from the same 
approach. As soldiers were recruited for military service, 
the Army recruiters would help those recruits apply simul- 
taneously for admission to college. Qualified soldiers then 
would be admitted to college, with actual enrollment in class 
deferred until after discharge. Thus, the soldier had a plan 
to attend college from the outset of the enlistment with the 
expected result being more veterans enrolling in college and 
using their education benefits. General Ono, a former com- 
mander of the Army Recruiting Command (USAREC), 
called Maj. Gen. Thomas Carney, then commanding 
USAREC, and asked him to look into this idea for its po- 
tential as a recruiting program. General Carney assigned 
the task to James Davis, chief of the education branch, HQ, 



As soldiers 
were recruited for 
military service , 
the Army recruiters 
would help those 
recruits apply 
simultaneously for 
admission to college. 
Qualified soldiers then 
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... colleges within 
the four-battalion pilot 
area were asked to 
participate in ConAP 
and to indicate 
their willingness 
by signing a 
memorandum 
of understanding 
with the respective 
recruiting battalion . 
Nineteen colleges to 
included 

nine non-SOC colleges 
agreed to participate. 



USAEEC. Colonel Cerone, Commander, 1st Recruiting Bri- 
gade, volunteered to conduct a pilot program for the new 
concept, called the Concurrent Admissions Program or 
ConAP. Colonel Daniel T. Cerone assigned planning respon- 
sibility to Brian Gibbons, 1st Brigade Education Services 
Specialist. 

By September of 1988, the ConAP concept had been 
refined with a four-battalion pilot program developed to 
begin in January 1989. Battalions selected for the pilot 
program were Harrisburg and Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Newburg and Syracuse, New York. The lead plan- 
ners were Jim Davis, USAREC, Brian Gibbons, 1st Bri- 
gade, Allan Watson, AASCU and Brenda-Lee Karasik, 
Education Division, HQDA. In January 1989, colleges 
within the four-battalion pilot area were asked to partici- 
pate in ConAP and to indicate their willingness by sign- 
ing a memorandum of understanding with the respective 
recruiting battalion. Nineteen colleges, including nine 
non-SOC colleges, agreed to participate. USAREC devel- 
oped a ConAP Referral Form for enlistees to use to re- 
quest applications for admission from ConAP colleges. In 
February 1989, the ConAP concept was briefed to the SOC 
Advisory Board. Briefing highlights included (a) ConAP 
goals to increase public acceptance of the military as a 
path to higher education and to increase college enroll- 
ment of veterans; (b) ConAP operating methodology to 
include the admission of eligible military enlistees in fu- 
ture college programs concurrent with their enlistment; 
(c) the benefits that ConAP would bring to SOC, such as 
SOC serving as the center of veteran enrollment network- 
ing and better coordination of soldiers' course selection; 
and (d) SOC’s projected role to serve as the contractor 
and developer of the ConAP Program once the modifica- 
tion to the existing SOC contract was approved SOC tasks 
would include: recruiting as many colleges and universi- 
ties as possible for participation in the ConAP program; 
serving as a central clearing house for ConAP informa- 
tion and problem resolution; and conducting ConAP ori- 
entation for military and college personnel. 

In March 1989, the SOC contract was modified to in- 
clude ConAP for the remainder of the fiscal year. In May 
1989, SOC selected Benjamin C. Buckley as ConAP liai- 
son officer, later to become the ConAP project director. 
Buckley had recently retired from the Army as an infan- 
try colonel, having served with distinction in many ca- 
pacities, including military training development. 



0 . 
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On June 8 and 9, 1989, SOC held its first ConAP in- 
progress review in its office in Washington, DC. Every 
aspect of the ConAP pilot program was covered, includ- 
ing responsibilities of recruiting battalions, colleges, SOC, 
education centers, USAREC, DANTES and HQDA. Agree- 
ment was achieved regarding forms, implementation pro- 
cedures, reports, marketing materials, program manage- 
ment and milestones. It was also agreed that the ConAP 
pilot program would be expanded to include the entire 
1st Recruiting Brigade area. August 15, 1989 was set as 
the official implementation date for ConAP. Persons par- 
ticipating in the review were: Ben Buckley from SOC; Jim 
Davis from HQ, USAREC; Allan Ostar, Allan Watson and 
Meredith Ludwig from AASCU; Col. Gene Bruce, Brenda- 
Lee Karasik, Diana Flynn, and Barry Centini from the 
Education Division, HQDA; Lt. Col. Bob Jaynes and Mas- 
ter Sergeant Victor Dell Isola from enlisted management 
in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, 
HQDA; Cassandra Cherry from DANTES; Henry Spille 
from the American Council on Education; Bill Neugebauer 
from the Fort Myer Education Center; and Brian Gibbons 
from 1st Recruiting Brigade. 

On June 15, Buckley conducted his first ConAP work- 
shop at Fort Meade, Maryland, for all 1st Recruiting Bri- 
gade education services specialists and selected recruit- 
ers. 

SOC mailed letters to the presidents of all colleges 
within the 1st Recruiting Brigade area on June 29th, an- 
nouncing the ConAP program, asking the presidents to 
participate, and inviting them or their representatives to 
attend a ConAP college workshop. The First Recruiting 
Brigade area includes the states of Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont. This letter was signed jointly by: Allan W. Ostar, 
president of AASCU; Robert H. Atwell, president of ACE; 
John Crowley, president of the American Association of 
Universities (AAU); Dale Parnell, president of AACJC; 
Robert L. Clodius, president of the National Association 
of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges 
(NASULGC); and Richard Rosser, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Independent Colleges and Universi- 
ties (NAICU). 
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In July 1989, SOC hired Robin Carter as the ConAP 
associate and produced the first edition of the ConAP 
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Handbook. Buckley conducted the first ConAP college 
workshop at Princeton, New Jersey on July 19. This work- 
shop consisted of 27 people representing 19 colleges. 

By August 2, 53 colleges had agreed to participate in 
ConAP. Non-SOC colleges that had agreed to participate 
in ConAP prior to May 1, 1989, received invitations to 
join SOC but were not removed from ConAP if they elected 
not to join, the rationale being that these colleges had 
joined ConAP in good faith before SOC membership be- 
came a prerequisite for ConAP participation. 



The ConAP modification to the SOC contract was ex- 
tended from October 1989 to March 1990. By December 
31, 1989, 125 colleges were participating in ConAP; 11 
college workshops had been conducted, 203 referral forms 
When had been issued; and two admission agreements had been 

received 

Alaska Pacific University 



joined ConAP in 
July 1994, , 

ConAP was then 
represented in 
all 50 states , 

the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the 



In March 1990, Maj. Gen. Jack Wheeler, the com- 
mander of USAREC, made the decision to continue the 
pilot program in the 1st Recruiting Brigade and expand 
the ConAP pilot to the 2nd Recruiting Brigade (South- 
east) in April 1990. The Second Brigade included the states 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia. 
On May 24 the expansion of ConAP to the 2nd Recruiting 
Brigade began with a ConAP college workshop in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, with 17 more college workshops conducted 
in the 2nd Recruiting Brigade by the end of 1990. 



Virgin Islands . 



A decision briefing was conducted on March 7, 1991 at 
HQ, USAREC, Fort Sheridan, Illinois for MG Jack Wheeler 
and BG Alfonso Lenhardt, Commanding General and 
Deputy Commanding General respectively The options 
were to either terminate ConAP or expand the program 
nationwide. The 1st Brigade Commander cited the greatly 
reduced DEP loss among ConAP soldiers; i.e., 4.7% versus 
18% among non-ConAP soldiers, and improved access to 
high school and college counselors. The 2nd Brigade Com- 
mander stressed greater access and receptivity among par- 
ents as well as high school and college counselors. MG 
Wheeler made the decision to expand ConAP nationwide. 
Expansion was completed by the Fall of 1991 and resulted 
in rapid growth of ConAP colleges as well as referrals and 
acceptances to college. When Alaska Pacific University 
joined ConAP in July 1994, ConAP was then represented 
in all 50 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
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and the Virgin Islands. On August 1, 1994, Salem State 
College in Salem, Massachusetts became the 1000th ConAP 
college. A ceremony recognizing this event and honoring 
all ConAP member institutions took place on October 26, 
1994. 

Since 1991 ConAP has become a major USAREC re- 
cruiting program with a unique body of literature, pre- 
scribed procedures for recruiters and colleges to follow, 
and is incorporated into USAREC regulations and the 
curriculum at the Recruiting and Retention School, Fort 
Jackson, South Carolina. Quantifiable measures of growth 
as of August 1, 1996 are: 

• Number of ConAP colleges: 1,171 including 541 two- 
year colleges and 630 four-year colleges. Among the 
four-year colleges, 262 are public and 368 are pri- 
vate. 

• Number of new soldiers writing to one or more col- 
leges for admissions applications: 42,768. 

• Number of new soldiers accepted for admission to 
college: 20,345. Note: The reason for the difference 
in numbers is that applications were not returned, 
not that the soldiers were denied admission. 

• Number of college workshops conducted: 153. Num- 
ber of colleges attending: 1,340. Total number of at- 
tendees: 3,056. 



Here is how ConAP works: Army recruiters refer pro- 
spective soldiers to participating colleges and universi- 
ties in their home communities. Eligible recruits are ad- 
mitted on a full or provisional basis, with admission de- 
ferred until completion of active military service. Provi- 
sional admission means that admission is guaranteed, but 
that the student may be required to take certain founda- 
tion courses or undergo other academic preparation as 
determined by the college and may be limited in the num- 
ber of courses undertaken. The student is subject to the 
college catalog in effect at the time of enrollment in classes 
at the college. The agreement is in effect for two years 
following completion of active military service. Both the 
Army and the college maintain contact with ConAP sol- 
diers during their military service to encourage off-duty 
study and to bond soldiers with their ConAP college. In 
essence, the new ConAP soldier begins his or her Army 
service with a “home college” and a definite plan to enroll 
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in college using the Montgomery GI Bill (MGIB). 



All accredited colleges 
and universities in the 
United States 
have been encouraged 
to participate in ConAP 1 
To participate , 
they must subscribe 
to the 

SOC Principles 
and Criteria 
and become a 
member of SOC 



As mentioned in the section on “Expanding the SOC 
Umbrella,” the SOC staff proposed and the SOC Advisory 
Board approved modifying SOC Criterion Number 2 of 
the SOC Principles and Criteria so that the limitation on 
academic residency would apply only to active-duty ser- 
vicemembers. Institutions could become SOC institutional 
members primarily to participate in ConAP. Those insti- 
tutions normally do not have active-duty servicemembers 
in their student bodies but would welcome ConAP stu- 
dents coming as veterans after completion of their active 
duty. This accommodation in the SOC consortium was in- 
tended to encourage a diverse array of attractive colleges, 
universities, and degree-granting technical institutes 
which prospective Army recruits would be interested in 
attending full time after their military service. 

All accredited colleges and universities in the United 
States have been encouraged to participate in ConAP. To 
participate, they must subscribe to the SOC Principles 
and Criteria and become a member of SOC. This assures 
ConAP soldiers that their specific “home college” will 
blend the academic credits earned while in the military, 
either by traditional or nontraditional means, with their 
degree programs after they leave the Army. In 1992 the 
Army National Guard joined the active Army and Army 
Reserve in using ConAP. This was intended to help the 
National Guard attract a higher percentage of recruits 
who are college capable (Mental Category IIIA and 
higher). 



The Concurrent Admissions Program (ConAP) Hand- 
book identifies and defines the responsibilities of the fol- 
lowing agencies in operating the program: 1) recruiting 
battalions; 2) colleges and universities, and 3) Army edu- 
cation centers. It outlines the procedures used by SOC in 
administering the program. Other chapters focus on 
awarding credit for extra institutional learning and edu- 
cational benefits. It includes a directory of recruiting bat- 
talion specialists and ConAP-specific reports and forms. 
This Handbook is periodically updated and reprinted 
(Buckley, 1993). 



Buckley also developed guides to assist various con- 
stituencies to understand ConAP and use the program. 
Such guides include the High School and College 
Counselor's Guide to the Concurrent Admissions Program 
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and the Students * and Parents * Guide to the Concurrent 
Admissions Programs. This guide is also printed in Chi- 
nese, French, Korean, Spanish and Vietnamese. Those are 
designed and published as brochures and widely distrib- 
uted among college and high school counselors. 

The ultimate measure of ConAP success in its efforts 
to get more veterans into college will rest with long term 
longitudinal evaluation, not yet accomplished. But its short 
term achievements are attributable to Buckley’s organiza- 
tional and marketing talents; the hard work and dedica- 
tion of Buckley, Carter, and other members of the SOC staff 
and to the SOC Advisory Board which provided a place un- 
der the SOC umbrella for ConAP to develop, expand, and 
function effectively in the higher education community in 
support of the Army and Army veterans. 



Some Items ofjnterest 

• In the mid-1970s , the U.S. Army Recruiting Command (USAREC) 
unilaterally established and implemented Project AHEAD. This ini- 
tiative was designed to encourage joint enlistment in the Army and 
enrollment in a neighborhood college near the recruit's home. Al- 
though the aims of Project AHEAD were similar to SOC's, this pro- 
gram exacted no specific commitments from the participating insti- 
tutions to attack the larger, more complex job of orderly transfer of 
credit, acceptance of nontraditional study and development of al- 
ternative programs. The launching of Project AHEAD by a single 
service, with its accompanying national advertising, produced con- 
fusion in the field and made SOC recruitment more difficult. 

• By March 31, 1979 , as many as 112 former Project Ahead institu- 
tions had filed applications for SOC membership. Communications 
had been received from another 74 institutions indicating that they 
were considering the matter. SOC's goal was not mere numbers but 
to maintain a continuing interest, on the part of local institutions for 
their own constituents away on active duty in the Army. 

• By September of 1 988, the ConAP concept had been refined with a 
four battalion pilot program developed to begin in January 1989. 
Battalions selected for the pilot program were Harrisburg and Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Newburg and Syracuse, New York. The lead 
planners were Jim Davis, USAREC, Brian Gibbons, 1st Brigade, Allan 
Watson, AASCU and Brenda-Lee Karasik, Education Division, 
HQDA. 

• In January 1989, colleges within the four-battalion pilot area were 
asked to participate in ConAP and to indicate their willingness by 
signing a memorandum of understanding with the respective re- 
cruiting battalion. Nineteen colleges, including nine non-SOC col- 
leges, agreed to participate. 
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• In March 1989, the SOC contract was modified to include ConAP 
for the remainder of the fiscal year. By May 1 989, SOC selected 
Benjamin C. Buckley as ConAP liaison officer, later to become the 
ConAP project director. Buckley had recently retired from the Army 
as an infantry colonel having served with distinction in many ca- 
pacities, including military training development. 

0 In July 1989, SOC hired Robin Carter as the ConAP associate and 
produced the first edition of the ConAP Handbook . Buckley con- 
ducted the first ConAP college workshop at Princeton, New Jersey 
on July 19. This workshop consisted of 27 people representing 19 
colleges. 

0 By August 2, 53 colleges had agreed to participate in ConAP Non- 
SOC colleges that had agreed to participate in ConAP prior to May 
1, 1989, received invitations to join SOC but were not removed 
from ConAP if they elected not to join, the rationale being that these 
colleges had joined ConAP in good faith before SOC membership 
became a prerequisite for ConAP participation. 

0 In 1 992 the Army National guard joined the active Army and Army 
Reserve in using ConAP. This was intended to help the National 
Guard attract a higher percentage of recruits who are college ca- 
pable 

0 The ultimate measure of ConAP success in its efforts to get more 
veterans into college will rest with long term longitudinal evalua- 
tion, not yet accomplished. But its short term achievements are at- 
tributable to Buckley's organizational and marketing talents; the hard 
work and dedication of Buckley, Carter, and other members of the 
SOC staff and to the SOC Advisory Board which provided a place 
under the SOC umbrella for ConAP to develop, expand, and func- 
tion effectively in the higher education community in support of the 
Army and Army veterans. 
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I n the active forces, the education center on the military 
installation is the focal point for servicemembers to en- 
ter the educational process. It is there that servicemem- 
bers go to obtain counseling, financial aid, and referral to 
a college or university that can meet their educational 
needs or aspirations. Reservists face a different situation. 
Many of these “weekend warriors” go to an armory or re- 
serve center once a month for Saturday and Sunday train- 
ing and then serve a two-week active-duty period each 
year. Explorations with regard to applications of SOC to 
the National Guard came early in SOC history. The 1977 
SOC Report to the Carnegie Corporation of New York con- 
tained this statement: 



Implementation 
of SOCGuard 



The National Guard worked with the SOC staff quite closely 
in planning a national effort to provide better educational 
services to Guard members. Model legislation was devel- 
oped by the Guard from the experience of some four states 
which sought to strengthen the Guard by funding educa- 
tional costs for Guard members. (SOC, 1977a, pp. 7-8.) 



Until the 1980s, civilian educational opportunities for 
reservists and National Guard personnel were simply not 
an important part of the military agenda. In 1982 the 
Army Plan called for the extension of the Army Continu- 
ing Education System to the Reserve Component. This 
included tuition assistance for postsecondary programs. 
In addition, the Montgomery GI Bill included provisions 
for members of the Reserve Components to participate, 
but at a reduced rate. 

By 1990, each state adjutant general's office had a des- 
ignated “education services officer” to assist guard per- 
sonnel within that state with their educational activities. 
In some states this ESO had a small staff. Each Conti- 
nental Army had some education infrastructure that gen- 
erally extended down into the major reserve units. Many 
battalion-size units had an NCO appointed as education 
services officer as an additional duty. These NCOs often 
had little training in education, and limited time and edu- 
cational resources. Tuition assistance funding for Reserve 
Components was eliminated after fiscal year 1990. Con- 
sequently, the fledgling beginning of voluntary educational 
development of these servicemembers was tenuous at best. 
To further complicate the situation, colleges and univer- 
sities not located near active military installations often 
were unaware of these servicemembers and their special 
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educational needs. Those institutions were not likely to 
recognize reserve servicemembers as potential candidates 
for their continuing education programs. They were often 
unfamiliar with the blending of traditional and nontradi- 
tional education opportunities that has proven success- 
ful with active duty servicemembers. 

In February, 1989, SOC, working closely with the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, set about rectifying this situation 
within the Army National Guard (ARNG) by establishing 
the SOC ARNG Outreach Program. Maj. Robert Berke- 
ley was the National Guard Bureau action officer who 
took the lead on this initiative. Theodore R.(Ted) Cromack 
was selected to serve on the SOC staff as the SOC/ARNG 
Outreach Program director. Initially focusing on recruit- 
ing colleges and universities for SOC membership in seven 
states, Cromack tried several strategies. Working through 
the central office, he conducted SOC workshops for rep- 
resentatives of colleges and universities targeted for par- 
ticipation in the Outreach Program. In addition, state 
ARNG ESOs arranged visits to key institutions' campuses 
where Cromack and the ESO together presented the SOC 
story to presidents, vice presidents, and/or deans and so- 
licited those institutions' interest in serving the National 
Guard soldier. In each workshop and meeting the empha- 
sis was on the recognition and use of the ACE Guide and 
the award of appropriate credit for learning demonstrated 
through standardized tests such as CLEP, ACT/PEP, and 
DSST. While reasonable transfer-of-credit practices and 
limitations on academic residency requirements remained 
important, they become secondary to the actual blending 
of academic credits earned through accepted nontradi- 
tional methods into traditional degree programs for ARNG 
students. 

The Outreach Program encouraged the use of the Mont- 
gomery GI Bill, degree planning and, where possible, the 
use of SOC Student Agreements to serve as contracts for 
degrees between colleges and the ARNG students. The 
SOC Principles and Criteria were recognized as the com- 
mon framework in which postsecondary institutions ad- 
dress educational needs of the military student whether 
active-duty, reserve, veteran or adult family member. Dur- 
ing 1990, the Outreach Program expanded to include 10 
additional states. The message of the SOC model had be- 
gun to permeate higher education well beyond the bound- 
aries of active military installations. 
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Cromack designed the ARNGISOC Outreach Hand- 
book to be used to develop competencies needed to advise 
students effectively within SOC and the SOC network 
systems (Cromack, 1990). It was specially focused on the 
needs of Guard counselors and college advisers, but was 
also useful for other staff members of the National Guard, 
education centers and college staff personnel. It contained 
a number of forms and references that served as resource 
materials for both National Guard education counselors 
and college personnel who worked with Guard soldiers 
seeking enrollment in their institutions. The Handbook 
served as a workbook for training purposes and a ready 
reference resource book. Chapters included: (1) an over- 
view of SOC for the National Guard; (2) how a college 
becomes a SOC member; (3) nontraditional education; (4) 
extra institutional learning; (5) descriptions of other SOC 
programs; (6) SOCAD Student Agreement; (7) Educational 
Goal and Evaluation Plan; and (8) a synopsis of educa- 
tional benefits available for Guardmembers. The Hand- 
book was updated and reprinted as the program devel- 
oped. 
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In addition to the ARNG/SOC Outreach Handbook , 
Cromack developed the External Degrees Supplement to 
the SOCAD-4 Handbook for the Army National Guard 
(1992). The supplement was intended to aid ARNG ESOs 
in helping their officers and enlisted soldiers obtain bac- 
calaureate degrees. The supplement focused on a subset 
of SOCAD-4 institutions that offered external degree op- 
portunities allowing Guardsmen and women to complete 
college programs without having to meet an on-campus 
residency requirement. It included considerable informa- 
tion regarding 13 providers of external degree programs 
giving Guard personnel the basis for choosing intelligently 
a program that would suit their particular educational 
needs. 

After tuition assistance was no longer authorized for 
Reserve Component forces, the SOC/ARNG Program came 
under considerable scrutiny with a serious possibility of 
it being eliminated. Because of Cromack’s record of ser- 
vice and the contributions rendered by SOC on behalf of 
the Army National Guard, the National Guard Bureau 
elected to continue its SOC connection but with a re- 
vamped program with the title “SOCGuard.” Cromack 
retired in early 1993, just as SOCGuard came into exist- 
ence with its focus on both recruiting and retention of 
college-capable ARNG servicemembers. 
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SOCGuard’s mission is to provide educational advice 
and leadership and to facilitate coordination with colleges 
to help ARNG soldiers realize their full military and ci- 
vilian career potential. The primary objective of 
SOCGuard is to retain high quality ARNG citizen-soldiers 
by integrating postsecondary education with AKNG re- 
cruiting and retention activities. It consists of two inde- 
pendent but interrelated programs: “Recruiting through 
Education” and “Retention through Education.” Recruit- 
ing through Education is accomplished through the Con- 
current Admissions Program Plus (ConAP+). Through 
ConAP+ new soldiers apply and gain admission to local 
SOC colleges simultaneously with their enlistment in the 
ARNG with enrollment deferred for up to two years fol- 
lowing completion of Initial Active Duty for Training 
(IADT). Retention through Education encourages new and 
current ARNG soldiers to apply for admission to and en- 
roll at their selected SOC colleges. 

As initially envisioned, SOCGuard provided recruits 
and ARNG soldiers with five services: personal ability 
analysis, career exploration, college information, analy- 
sis of military experience for civilian college credit, and a 
“living plan” through ConAP+ to pursue a postsecondary 
education. These services were organized under the Edu- 
cation Advisement Model, which incorporated the use of 
laptop computers, portable printers, and three software 
programs to aid in the dissemination of up-to-date and 
comprehensive educational information. The first software 
program was the Computer Assisted Guidance Informa- 
tion System (CAGIS) which provided an on-line interest 
inventory capability for personal ability analysis, as well 
as Department of Labor occupational information for ca- 
reer exploration and complete educational information on 
all accredited two-year, four-year and graduate programs 
in the United States. The second software program was 
the Military Experience and Training Evaluation Consult- 
ant (METEC). It provided an on-line capability to ana- 
lyze and recommend college credits for military experi- 
ence in the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, Coast Guard, 
and DoD. The third software program was the Guard Ac- 
cession Information Network System Plus (GAINS+) 
which has the ConAP+ College Referral and Admission 
Agreement form built into the database so that it is pro- 
duced with the accession packet at time of enlistment. 

Upon the retirement of Ted Cromack in March 1993, 
Frank Hennessy became the SOCGuard Project Director. 
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His background in postsecondary education included ten- 
ure as a college and university president. He also worked 
extensively with military voluntary education programs 
and served as an Army Reserve Officer. Jon Boyle retained 
his role as SOCGuard Program Manager with primary 
responsibility for directing the ConAP+ program. His main 
focus was to assist ARNG recruiting and retention per- 
sonnel in the effective utilization of the CAGIS and 
METEC software programs. The two Program Associates, 
Andrea I^oen-Beck and Marcy Shapiro, continued their 
roles in maintaining the SOCGuard data base, develop- 
ing and distributing brochures, workbooks and other 
marketing material, responding to SOC “Hotline” inquir- 
ies, and attending ARNG and professional education con- 
ferences to serve on panels and staff the SOCGuard dis- 
play. 
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Hennessy continued to expand SOCGuard initiatives 
in the higher education community by conducting college 
workshops and conferring with campus officials to increase 
postsecondary educational opportunities for ARNG per- 
sonnel. In addition, he maintained close working relation- 
ships with ARNG leaders at the National Guard Bureau 
and in each state. Successful program planning and ex- 
ecution involved essential input from Mr. Larry Lutz and 
LTC Ken Ductor at the National Guard Bureau. 

Between August and September 1994, Boyle and Hoen- 
Beck resigned to accept new positions. Marcy Shapiro was 
appointed to the position of SOCGuard Project Associate 
and Michael Hill joined the team as SOCGuard Program 
Manager in November 1994. In the months that followed, 
the SOCGuard team launched an effort to develop new 
approaches to support the ARNG “Recruiting and Reten- 
tion through Education Initiative.” One example was “The 
Guard College Plan.” Hill developed this “Plan” and the 
SOCGuard team implemented this new initiative in 1995. 
A sharp decline in the availability of prior-service enlist- 
ees required that greater attention be given to the non- 
prior-service market. The Guard College Plan provided a 
strong option for ARNG recruiters in the increasingly com- 
petitive recruiting climate. 



“The Guard College Plan” directed recruiter concen- 
tration toward college-capable high school juniors and 
seniors who needed money for college. The SOCGuard 
team developed the brochure “Need $ For College” that 
explained the plan and presented a comprehensive over- 
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view of college costs, and ARNG state and federal educa- 
tional benefits for recruits and soldiers. In order to test 
the viability of “The Guard College Plan,” the SOCGuard 
staff conducted training in more than a dozen states dur- 
ing FY 1995. Training included demonstration presenta- 
tions by SOCGuard staff in selected high schools, peri- 
odic training sessions at the ARNG Professional Educa- 
tion Center (PEC), NCO training sessions in fifteen states 
and regional locations, and concept marketing at profes- 
sional education conferences and ARNG meetings. 



State and federal educational support for ARNG sol- 
diers increased at a rapid pace during this period, with 
educational incentives in some states covering a major 
share of a student's college expenses. The overall expan- 
sion of educational incentives coupled with the restruc- 
turing of the ARNG Recruiting and Retention Program to 
focus on the new “Strength Maintenance" concept created 
new challenges for SOCGuard. Facilitating Strength 
Maintenance NCO's efforts to penetrate the non-prior- 
service high school market became a primary emphasis 
for SOCGuard. 

In January 1996, Michael Hill assumed the position of 
SOCED Program Manager and Frank Boyd, a retired Air 
Force colonel, joined the SOCGuard staff in February 1996 
as Program Manager. 
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Some Items of Interest 

• In 1 982 the Army Plan called for the extension of the Army Continu- 
ing Education System to the Reserve Component. This included tu- 
ition assistance for postsecondary programs. In addition , the Mont- 
gomery G-l Bill included provisions for members of the Reserve 
Components to participate , but at a reduced rate. 

• In February, 1989, SOC, working closely with the National Guard 
Bureau, set about rectifying this situation within the Army National 
Guard (ARNG) by establishing the SOC ARNG Outreach Program. 
Maj. Robert Berkeley was the National Guard Bureau action officer 
who took the lead on this initiative. 

• Theodore R.(Ted) Cromack was selected to serve on the SOC staff as 
the SOC/ARNG Outreach program director. Initially focusing on 
recruiting colleges and universities for SOC membership in seven 
states , Cromack tried several strategies. 
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• The Outreach Program encouraged the use of the Montgomery Cl 
Bill, degree planning and, where possible, the use of SOC Student 
Agreements that serve as contracts for degrees between colleges 
and the ARNC students . 

• Cromack retired in early 1993, just as SOCCuard came into exist- 
ence with its focus on both recruiting and retention of college-ca- 
pable ARNC servicemembers . 

• SOCCuard, under the leadership of Frank Hennessy as SOCGuard 
project director and his team consisting of Frank Boyd and Marcy 
Shapiro, takes an active role in seeking out new approaches to sup- 
port National Guard recruiting and retention through education. 
They emphasize SOC's partnership with the states' adjutant gener- 
als to produce programs that work. 
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Dr. Ted Cromack 
Receives Award 

Dr. Ted Cromack was awarded the Ala- 
bama Commendation Medal during a 
recent Servicemembers Opportunity Col- 
leges’ Workshop held in Montgomery, 
Alabama. The award signed by Gover- 
nor Guy Hunt and Major General Ivan 
F. Smith, Adjutant General for the State* 
of Alabama, recognized Dr. Cromack’s ex- 
ceptionally meritorious and distin- 
guished civilian services for the state of 
Alabama. 

Dr. Cromack has organized and played 
a dominant role in Servicemembers Op- 
portunity Colleges’ National Guard Out- 
reach Program during the period 1 Feb- 
ruary 1989 to 19 February 1992. He par- 
ticipated in numerdus regional area, and 
national seminars, to include presenta- 
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tions at state-supported workshops. Ad- 
ditionally, he was responsible for the in- 
crease of SOC membership by colleges 
and universities within the state of Ala- 
bama 

During the presentation, CW3 Charles 
Weston, Alabama ARNG Education Ser- 
vices Officer, commented that Dr. 
Cromack has been instrumental in as- 
sisting Alabama postsecondary institu- 
tions in blending traditional and non tra- 
ditional education programs. ( Dantes 
Information Bulletin, Number 187, April 
1992) 




COL Craven presents Dr. Cromack the 
Alabama Commendation Medal 
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Cromack Retired — 
Hennessy New SOCGuard 
Project Director 

Dr. Theodore R. Cromack, first direc- 
tor of the SOC project for the Army Na- 
tional Guard, retired effective 20 March. 
During his last day of work, he made a 
final presentation at the DANTES work- 
shop for the Army National Guard Edu- 
cation Services Officers in Pensacola, 
Florida. 

Along with the Concurrent Adminis- 
trations Program for the Army, Dr. 
Cromack was responsible for a major in- 
crease in the number of colleges joining 
Servicemembers Opportunity Colleges 
from 1989 to 1992. When asked about the 
direction for the SOCGuard Project, Dr. 
Cromack answered, “The Guard Bureau 
is greatly concerned with recruiting and 
retaining a quality force and this concern 
is reflected in the way SOC will help the 
Guard meet its educational needs. I an- 
ticipate that the SOCGuard Director will 
find ways of addressing the challenge of 
increasing the educational level of the 
Guard by using education as an incen- 
tive in both recruiting and retaining 
Guard soldiers and officers.” 

In response to the question of what he 
intends to do after retirement, Dr. 
Cromack answered, “I have just com- 
pleted a novel and have an agent pres- 
ently reviewing it. When it gets pub- 
lished (or should I say if), I plan to start 
another. Of course, I will spend much 
more time on my square dance calling 
and my wife believes that I will be avail- 
able to work on a long list of projects.” 

Dr. Frank Hennessy recently became 
the new Director of SOCGuard. His re- 
sponsibilities include two Army National 
Guard components: “Recruiting Through 
Education” and “Retention Through Edu- 
cation.” 

Dr. Hennessy brings notable academic 
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experience to the project. In addition to 
several teaching assignments, he has 
served as Dean of Student Services, Di- 
rector of Continuing Education and Ex- 
tension Services and President of three 
institutions, including SUNY Delhi. 
While serving as Vice President for Aca- 
demic Affairs and Interim President of 
National University, he worked with an 
academic program for the California 
National Guard. He also has worked with 
the District of Columbia National Guard 
in developing an education program for 
Guard members. 

Holding a doctorate from Michigan 
State University in Higher Education 
Administration, Dr. Hennessy’s early 
work includes Guidance and Counseling. 
His education was briefly interrupted 
with a combat tour as Company Com- 
mander in Korea. Originally from New 
England, Dr. Hennessy now resides with 
his wife in Annapolis, Maryland. 

DANTES appreciates Dr. Cromack’s 
contributions to the SOC Army National 
Guard program. We wish him continued 
success in his personal and professional 
endeavors. 

DANTES extends a warm welcome to 
Dr. Hennessy. (DANTES Information 
Bulletin, Number 200, May 1993) 




Dr. Hennessy discusses the job of SOCGuard 
Project Director with Dr. Cromack 
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P rior to 1991, SOC had little involvement in the basic 
skills education programs of the military services. 
SOCNAVPREP began as a pilot developmental education 
effort sponsored by the Navy beginning in FY 1992. Sara 
Victoria (Vicki) Harding was selected to serve as SOC- 
NAVPREP program manager. 

SOCNAVPREP was designed for the sailor who, al- 
though a high school graduate, is not quite ready for col- 
lege. Some sailors already take developmental courses at 
local community colleges to bridge the gap into college- 
level courses. However, many do not. Existing programs 
are often viewed as remedial rather than developmental. 
Many sailors are not even aware that such developmen- 
tal courses exist. The challenge for SOCNAVPREP is first 
to identify and target sailors who, on their own, would 
not be knocking on Navy Campus or college doors and, 
second, to motivate and encourage those sailors to take 
advantage of SOCNAVPREP opportunities. 

SOCNAVPREP is an attempt to “package” developmen- 
tal courses into a more positive context that focuses on 
preparation for college rather than on remediation of ba- 
sic skills. The program leads to a college preparatory cer- 
tificate signed by the college and the sailor's command- 
ing officer. This positive focus and recognition of achieve- 
ment should encourage more sailors to take that first step 
toward a college degree. 

Much of the effort to identify and motivate this new 
segment of sailor population (i.e., those who have not yet 
approached Navy Campus or the colleges) lies with the 
local command to which the sailor is assigned or attached. 
Commanding officers, command career counselors and 
local education services officers are being made aware of 
this college preparatory program. They, in turn, must 
make it clear to the sailor that education benefits the ser- 
vicemember both in terms of self development and career 
enhancement. 

In order to become better grounded in developmental 
education and to identify the military problem in this area, 
the SOC staff developed a research monograph entitled 
Helping Servicemembers with Flawed High School Edu- 
cation (Anderson, Harding, & Kime, 1992). It concluded 
that: 



• Developmental education currently available to ser- 
vicemembers at selected locations appears to be in the 
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mainstream of developmental education in the United 
States. Generally, however, the military services have 
not focused on the need and have not established 
postsecondary developmental education as a priority 
element of their education programs. Support from 
military leadership down to local commands is cru- 
cial for success in any program implementation. 

• Servicemembers from minority backgrounds tend to 
be more likely to have need for developmental educa- 
tion. Unless appropriate intervention occurs, the data 
suggest that high percentages of those who are aca- 
demically at-risk will not draw education benefits from 
the Montgomery GI Bill, and perhaps not share at all 
in the American dream through postsecondary edu- 
cational achievement. 



• Educational resources and planning in the Department 
of Defense and the various services should be shifted 
to help academically at risk servicemembers engage in 
developmental education that promotes military job 
performance and development of the servicemember 
as a college-capable student. Postsecondary develop- 
mental work must form the “basic skills” of the new 
U.S. military. 

• Innovative approaches are needed to make develop- 
mental education both appealing to the servicemem- 
ber and effective for the military. The natural con- 
tinuum from developmental coursework into lower di- 
vision college work should be understood and exploited. 
A sophisticated approach to developmental skills will 
emphasize the positive — encouraging the servicemem- 
ber. Servicemember motivation is another key to suc- 
cess for any developmental program in the military ser- 
vices. (Anderson, Harding, & Kime, 1992, pp. 36-37) 



The monograph recommended: 

1. That DoD formally recognize the need for developmen- 
tal education in DoD Directive 1322.8 and sponsor a 
model program for developmental studies that each 
military service could modify and implement to meet 
their service-specific needs. This model should use the 
SOCNAVPREP effort as its basis. Desirable features 
include: 
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• A means of identifying those needing developmen- 
tal work in the recruitment process; 

• A curriculum that is straightforward and easy to 
execute; 

• A process for documenting desired educational 
learning outcomes and for recognizing completion; 
and 
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• An identification of appropriate support services es- 
sential for program success. 

2. That each military service develop programs and inte- 
grate them into their current educational efforts with 
a strong connection to voluntary postsecondary educa- 
tion. They should seek ways to foster continuing edu- 
cation after developmental work toward postsecondary 
degrees, making good on promises for educational op- 
portunity made during recruitment and career coun- 
seling. 

3. That DoD integrate completion of appropriate devel- 
opmental studies into the career planning of service- 
members setting forth concrete requirements and mile- 
stones for reaching a minimal level of educational 
achievement. (Anderson, Harding, & Kime, 1992, pp. 
37-38) 



By the 



Kime and Anderson presented this paper at a concur- 
rent session of the Adult Education Conference of the 
American Association of Adult and Continuing Education 
on November 5, 1992, at Anaheim, California. Harding 
and Anderson also presented this paper at the Confer- 
ence on Research in Developmental Education on Novem- 
ber 12, 1992, at Charlotte, North Carolina. 



second quarter of 
Fiscal Year 1995 , 
SOCNAVPREP was fully 
integrated into the 
SOCNAV-2 system 



Later, from the research monograph, Anderson and 
Kime developed SOC Issue Paper 1-93 Needed: Advocates 
for Developmental Education. On December 21, 1992, 
Kime sent SOC Issue Paper 1-93 to the education chiefs 
of the military services, to OSD, and to the DANTES di- 
rector. 



By the second quarter of Fiscal Year 1995, 
non-degree network. SOCNAVPREP was fully integrated into the SOCNAV-2 
system as a non-degree network. All SOCNAV-2 colleges 
that offered developmental course work were included in 
the SOCNAVPREP network. Their SOCNAVPREP cur- 
riculum exhibits are displayed in the SOCNAV-2 Hand- 
book. Any college offering developmental courses that joins 
SOCNAV-2 in the future will be included in SOCNAV- 
PREP in addition to the associate degree networks they 
join. 
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Some Items of_ Interest 

• Prior to 1 991 , SOC had little involvement in the basic skills educa- 
tion programs of the military services. SOCNAVPREP began as a 
pilot developmental education effort sponsored by the Navy begin- 
ning in FY 1 992. Ms. Sara Victoria (Vicki) Harding was selected to 
serve as SOCNAVPREP program manager. 

• Commanding officers, command career counselors and local edu- 
cation services officers are being made aware of this college prepa- 
ratory program. They ; in turn, must make it clear to the sailor that 
education benefits the servicemember both in terms of self devel- 
opment and career enhancement. 

• In order to become better grounded in developmental education 
and to identify the military problem in this area, the SOC staff de- 
veloped a research monograph entitled Helping Servicemembers 
with Flawed High School Education. 

• Kime and Anderson presented this paper at a concurrent session of 
the Adult Education Conference of the American Association of Adult 
and Continuing Education on November 5, 1992, at Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia. Harding and Anderson also presented this paper at the Con- 
ference on Research in Developmental Education on November 12, 
1992, at Charlotte, North Carolina. 

• From the research monograph, Anderson and Kime developed SOC 
Issue Paper 1 -93 Needed: Advocates for Developmental Education. 
On December 21, 1992, the SOC director sent SOC Issue Paper 1 - 
93 to the education chiefs of the military services, to OSD, and to 
the DANTES director. 





S OCED is a program designed to help soldiers and sail- 
ors begin preparing for a post service career in teach- 
ing while they are still on active duty. All SOCED col- 
leges are members of SOC and some also belong to the 
SOC AD-4, SOCNAV-4 and SOCMAR-4 network systems. 
Sara Victoria Harding was selected to serve as the SOCED 
Program Manager, in addition to her SOCNAVPREP du- 
ties. 

SOCED was officially launched with the publication 
of the Fall 1992 SOCAD and SOCNAV Handbooks. SOC 
compiled a list of eight core courses that are basic to most 
teacher preparatory programs regardless of which state, 
grade level or subject a future teacher chooses. The 
“SOCED Core” follows: 

• Education Psychology 
• Foundations of Education 
• Introduction to Education 
• Human Growth and Development 
• Strategies of Teaching 
• Learning Theories 
• Classroom Management 
• Computers in Education 

The eight courses of the SOCED Core standing alone 
constitute a non-degree program. Thirty-nine colleges and 
universities have indicated a willingness to participate 
in this effort. Its purpose is to provide a selection of pro- 
fessional education courses that will be useful in most 
certification programs and whose transferability is guar- 
anteed within the SOCED Core non-degree network. Some 
notes of caution: all colleges do not offer all courses; state 
certification programs require different combinations of 
courses; and, rarely will all eight be required by any one 
certification program. 

Not every college wanting to participate in SOCED is 
situated to become a member of the SOCAD/SOCNAV/ 
SOCMAR network system, with its student agreement, 
transfer guarantees, and the award of credit for nontra- 
ditional education. To accommodate this, SOC created two 
categories of SOCED colleges: (1) colleges in one or more 
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SOC AD-4, SOCNAV-4, or SOC MAR-4 networks (SOCED 
Core, SOCED Interdisciplinary Studies, and SOCED 
Training/Instruction) on or near military installations; and 
(2) SOCED affiliate colleges that may have no direct link 
to the military but provide college opportunities for ser- 
vicemembers leaving active-duty because of retirement, 
end of enlistment, or downsizing. For the SOCED affili- 
ate colleges, SOCAD/SOCNAV/ SOCMAR membership is 
not required; completion of a local degree or certificate 
plan is encouraged; and course descriptions are reviewed 
and the core courses are accepted in transfer from all 
SOCED network colleges. 

The SOCED Handbook 1996-97, and its preceding edi- 
tions, spell out how SOCED works, the role of the educa- 
tion services officer in SOCED, which are SOCED col- 
leges and where SOCED programs are located, plus other 
information useful for individuals interested in teaching. 

SOCED involves intensive counseling. The SOCED pro- 
gram manager devotes considerable time and energies 
while in the SOC office counseling individuals via tele- 
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phone and dispensing information about teaching and 
teacher's certification. 

The SOCED program manager works closely with the 
Troops to Teachers Program administered by DANTES. 
The program manager advises all active-duty servicemem- 
bers seeking to transfer into the teaching profession to 
contact the Troops to Teachers Program. The Troops to 
Teachers office can verify eligibility, enroll when require- 
ments are met, and advise a servicemember as to which 
school districts qualify to receive grant money for hiring 
eligible veterans. The SOCED effort complements the 
Troop to Teachers Program and does not duplicate it. 

In FY 1996 and 97 SOCED began to focus efforts on a 
“bench marking” approach to the colleges in various states. 

The initial phase of the initiative involved the evalua- 
tion of existing teacher preparation programs to deter- 
mine which were the most effective in assisting large num- 
bers of military personnel transition from active duty to 
the classroom as highly qualified teachers. A review of 
several military teacher preparation programs offered by 
SOCED colleges clearly pointed to the Old Dominion Uni- 
versity Military Career Transition Programs as the de- 
sired benchmark SOCED teacher preparation program. 

The ODU program was selected because it provides a 
well designed undergraduate program that is very attrac- 
tive to enlisted personnel, allowing them to obtain a B.S. 
and teacher certification/licensure in Virginia. Another 
noteworthy attribute of the program is a combined teacher 
preparation and career transition program with full-ser- 
vice counseling including: 



• Credit for military training and experiential evalu- 
ation (i.e., the student teaching requirement is re- 
duced from 12 to 6 weeks). 

• Use of “A” schools for the granting of college credit. 

• Articulation agreements established with the Vir- 
ginia Community College system, Saint Leo College, 
and the Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University. 

• Assistance in making arrangement for student 
teaching. 

• Extensive job placement assistance. 
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• Post-employment follow-up assistance. 

• Assistance with career advancement (i.e., follow-on 
assistance for graduates who wish to certify in ad- 
ministration and move up to an Assistant Principal 
or Principal position). 

By using SOC student agreements, participants are 
not required to complete all of the degree program at ODU. 
Once ODU’s residency requirements have been met, the 
SOC Student Agreement provides a portability of the pro- 
gram, allowing for completion of the degree at a subse- 
quent duty station at another college. 

In addition to the outstanding career progression ser- 
vices for military personnel, ODU also offers full-service 
teacher preparation programs for family members and 
other federal employees. 

Finally, the ODU program has forged model collabora- 
tive relationships between the state department of edu- 
cation and the school divisions responsible for hiring pro- 
gram graduates. 

Having identified the ODU program as a benchmark 
for the SOCED program, initiatives have now begun to 
make other SOCED and SOC institutions aware of the 
advantages of implementing similar teacher preparation 
programs based on the ODU model. In this regard two 
new brochures have been developed to complement the 
very popular SOCED brochure recently published by 
DANTES. 

At the present time, the University of Southern Colo- 
rado (USC) has submitted a state grant request to imple- 
ment a teacher preparation program based on the ODU 
model. If successful, SOCED hopes to establish the USC 
teacher preparation program as the model for colleges west 
of the Mississippi. 

SOCED has also begun an initiative to form closer 
partnerships between SOCED Affiliate Colleges, SOC 
colleges and the National Guard and reserve service com- 
ponents. The objective is to make teacher preparation 
professionals aware of the financial advantages of part 
time membership in the Guard or Reserve ($24,000 to 
$34,000 while attending college). As college expenses con- 
tinue to increase at twice the rate of inflation many pro- 
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Having identified 
the ODU program 
as a benchmark for the 
SOCED program , 
initiatives have now 
begun to make other 
SOCED and SOC 
institutions aware of the 
advantages of 
implementing similar 
teacher preparation 
programs based on the 
ODU model. 
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spective teachers are looking for sources of financial as- 
sistance and the Guard and Reserve offer exceptional fi- 
nancial incentives for college-bound high school students. 

It will take time for these initiatives to develop. How- 
ever, preliminary feedback indicates there is a great deal 
of interest among selected SOCED and SOC colleges. 



Some Ijems of_ Interest 

• SOCED is a program designed to help soldiers and sailors begin 
preparing for a post -service career in teaching while they are still 
on active duty. All SOCED colleges are members of SOC and some 
also belong to theSOCAd-4, SOCNAV-4, and SOCMAR-4 network 
systems. Sara Victoria Harding was selected to serve as the SOCED 
Program Manager , ; in addition to her SOCNAVPREP duties. 

• The eight courses of the SOCED Core standing alone constitute a 
non-degree program. Thirty-nine colleges and universities have in- 
dicated a willingness to participate in this effort. Its purpose is to 
provide a selection of professional education courses that will be 
useful in most certification programs and whose transferability is 
guaranteed within the SOCED Core non-degree network. 

• The SOCED program manager works closely with the Troops to 
Teachers Program administered by DANTES. All active-duty service- 
members seeking to transfer into the teaching profession are ad- 
vised to contact the Troops to Teachers Program. 
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I n 1973 when AACJC and AASCU agreed to fold the 
two SOC programs together, AACJC included its 
veterans’ program in this SOC consolidation under 
AASCU. William E. Lawson, formerly the director of the 
veterans' program for AACJC, became the SOC associate 
director (veterans') and the administrative assistant, Mary 
Ann Settlemire, became the program associate (veterans’ 
program). The AACJC/AASCU Veterans' Program was 
funded in its entirety through grants from the Carnegie 
Foundation. The primary functions of the program were: 

1. lb maintain a clearinghouse that provided information 
on the GI Bill and the new Veterans Educational As- 
sistance Program (VEAP); distributing the Digest pub- 
lished by the National Alliance of Businessmen; pro- 
viding testimony on standards of progress and other 
data pertinent to the Veterans Administration over- 
payments; and providing materials on affirmative ac- 
tion for handicapped individuals, Vetera ns-Cost-of-In- 
struction Program (VCIP) grantees and other such ma- 
terials. All SOC member institutions were included on 
the SOC Veterans’ Program mailing list. Aside from 
mailings, the clearinghouse answered from four to ten 
questions per day by telephone. In January 1976, the 
clearinghouse mailed out 335 questionnaires to deter- 
mine whether services that were being rendered were 
satisfactory and that information being disseminated 
was timely and helpful to recipients. Over half of the 
respondents indicated that services were “excellent.” 

2. Tb participate in SOC regional conferences. For ex- 
ample, in 1976, SOC conducted four regional confer- 
ences (Washington, Los Angeles, Omaha, and Atlanta). 
The conferences began with a general session outlin- 
ing SOC and its two major components — active-duty 
service personnel education and veterans’ affairs — and 
then split off into two working groups under those head- 
ings. A wrap-up of both sessions closed the one-day 
meetings. 

3. To monitor legislation and regulations that included a 
variety of legislative initiatives and Veterans Adminis- 
tration (VA) regulatory documentation including such 
items as the delimiting date for veterans’ use of the GI 
Bill. It also monitored the Veterans-Cost-of-Instruction 
Program administered by the U.S. Office of Education; 
proposed regulations regarding “Talent Search, Upward 
Bound And Special Services for the Disadvantaged 
(TRIO); and VA regulations dealing with disabled vet- 
erans, incarcerated veterans, and minority veterans. 

4. Tb serve as a spokesperson for veterans’ interests. The 
SOC Veterans’ Program was visible with SOC staff at- 
tending many major veterans-related meetings across 
the United States and answering the mail and tele- 
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phone inquiries on a daily basis. (SOC Veterans' Pro- 
gram and Information Clearinghouse Report, Decem- 
ber 1, 1976) 



During 1977, the veterans’ program was separated 
from the combined SOC/veterans' project and was given 
its own budget. The position of SOC associate director 
(veterans) was changed to Director of the Office of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs and moved back under AACJC for daily op- 
erations. A separate advisory committee was created for 
the veterans’ programs. Both SOC and the Office of Vet- 
erans' Affairs remained jointly sponsored by AASCU and 
AACJC and were governed by the above-mentioned policy 
board. AACJC served as the executive agent for Office of 
Veterans' Affairs while AASCU was the executive agent 
for SOC. When the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
grant ended on March 31, 1979, so did the Office of Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

A section of the SOC Principles and Criteria entitled 
“Veterans’ Services” to guide SOC institutions in address- 
ing veteran needs. It states that, for veterans returning 
to civilian life to begin or continue study, SOC institu- 
tions should provide appropriate evaluation of their train- 
ing, experience, and prior study and other services simi- 
lar to those afforded servicemembers. Some of the SOC 
criteria apply equally to the institution’s treatment of vet- 
erans as they do for servicemembers in areas such as ad- 
mission practices, transfer of credit and recognition of 
other forms of learning, including military experience. 
When a servicemember has completed the residency re- 
quirement while on active duty at a SOC college, that 
college is obliged to recognize that fact when the service- 
member becomes a veteran. Although broader instruc- 
tional offerings and services may be available to return- 
ing veterans, counseling, evaluation, and planning are of 
particular importance in assisting them to reach their per- 
sonal and career goals. 

The SOC Principles and Criteria stipulate that SOC 
colleges and universities 



The SOC Advisory Board 
did include a section in 
SOC Principles and 
Criteria entitled 
"Veterans' Services " to 
guide SOC institutions 
in addressing veteran 
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for veterans returning 
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• encourage veterans to continue or complete study 
started during service or interrupted by duty re- 
quirements 

• offer opportunities to veterans similar to those extended 
to servicemembers under the SOC Criteria, including 
provision of information and counseling services to 



to that afforded 
servicemembers. 
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In 1993 , the 
SOC director proposed 
"SOCVET- 
Servicemembers 
Opportunity Colleges 
for Veterans 
SOCVET would serve 
as a consortium of 
colleges dedicated to 
the education of 
servicemembers in 
transition to 
civilian life. 



ensure that veterans are aware of the benefits, regula- 
tions and potential problems of veterans' assistance 
programs 

• comply with the provisions of 38 USC 1775 pertaining 
to veterans' educational assistance; and 

• provide veterans, previously admitted as SOC students, 
with opportunities to complete their programs under 
the conditions of their student agreements. (SOC Prin- 
ciples and Criteria, 1995-1997, p. 8) 

Even though the Office of Veterans' Affairs no longer 
existed, the need for those services continued. The provi- 
sion addressing “Veterans' Services” in the SOC Principles 
and Criteria thus became more significant. Veterans’ ser- 
vices have become increasingly important with the enact- 
ment of the Montgomery GI Bill in 1985 and the military 
downsizing of the 1990s. Veterans need better information 
on their states’ policies toward veterans, information on 
how to make GI Bill funds go farther by getting credit for 
what they have learned, and what special incentives there 
might be to prepare for particular career fields. 

During the early 1990s, many ideas were discussed to 
facilitate the transition of servicemembers through educa- 
tion. Those aimed at encouraging veterans to obtain cre- 
dentials for service in critical occupations such as teach- 
ing, law enforcement, and health care, could be promoted 
and coordinated by a respected entity of the national higher 
education community. In 1993, the SOC director proposed 
“SOCVET-Servicemembers Opportunity Colleges for Vet- 
erans.” SOCVET would serve as a consortium of colleges 
dedicated to the education of servicemembers in transition 
to civilian life. (See Appendix I for copy of the proposal.) It 
would be modeled after SOC but dedicated to veterans’ ser- 
vices. This proposal was briefed to numerous spokesper- 
sons in both the Department of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs where the SOC director sat on the 
Congressionally-mandated Education Advisory Committee. 
As of this writing, no action has been taken to fund such a 
proposal, but it remains an active concept that is often dis- 
cussed. 
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Some Items of Interest 

0 In 1973 when AACJC and AASCU agreed to fold the two SOC pro- 
grams together, AACJC included its veterans' program in this SOC con- 
solidation under AASCU. William E. Lawson, formerly the director of 
the veterans' program for AACJC, became the SOC associate director 
(veterans) and the administrative assistant, Mary Ann Settlemire, be- 
came the program associate (veterans' program). The AACJC/AASCU 
Veterans' Program was funded in its entirety through grants from the 
Carnegie Foundation. 

0 During 1977, the veterans' program was separated from the com- 
bined SOC/veterans' project and was given its own budget. The posi- 
tion of SOC associate director (veterans) was changed to Director of 
the Office of Veterans' Affairs and moved back under AACJC for daily 
operations. 

0 During the early 1990s, many ideas were discussed to facilitate the 
transition of servicemembers through education. Those aimed at en- 
couraging veterans to obtain credentials for service in critical occupa- 
tions such as teaching, law enforcement, and health care, could be 
promoted and coordinated by a respected entity of the national higher 
education community 

0 In 1 993, the SOC director proposed "SOCVET-Servicemembers Op- 
portunity Colleges for Veterans." SOCVET would serve as a consortium 
of colleges dedicated to the education of servicemembers in transition 
to civilian life. 

0 The SOCVET proposal was briefed to numerous spokespersons in 
both the Department of Defense and the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs where the SOC director sat on the Congressionally-mandated Edu- 
cation Advisory Committee. No action has yet been taken to fund such 
a proposal. 
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T he idea that graduate programs should be an integral 
part of SOC came early in SOC’s history. On August 
15, 1974, the proposal was “to extend the SOC concept to 
selected graduate programs.” It was approved for imple- 
mentation during FY 1975. The Statements of Work for 
FY 1976 and FY 1976 authorized SOC “to continue to 
explore extension of the SOC concept to selected gradu- 
ate programs.” The FY 1977 Statement of Work required 
“exploration and recommendation relative to establish- 
ing a graduate component of SOC.” DoD education offi- 
cials encouraged SOC to develop a graduate component, 
especially because they saw an end to the Vietnam Era 
GI Bill, greater dependence on tuition assistance from 
the military, and more dependence on graduate work via 
the voluntary education program. (Nickerson Memoran- 
dum, 1977) 

SOC, however, received a counter-signal from DoD in 
December 1976, indicating that the needs for technical- 
vocational programs and community-college-level work 
would take precedence over graduate program needs. This 
lower-division work represented the major educational 
need in support of recruitment of enlisted personnel for 
the military services. Therefore, the urgency of the SOC 
graduate effort was substantially reduced. 

The SOC director has had periodic discussions with rep- 
resentatives of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
the education chiefs of the military services regarding SOC’s 
role in graduate education. The FY 1989 Statement of Work 
again contained a provision for exploring SOC’s extension 
to graduate programs. At the 1993 SOC Advisory Board 
meeting, the members asked SOC to look into a SOCGrad 
Program. There have been meetings among small groups 
including representatives from ACE, AASCU, and the Coun- 
cil of Graduate Schools (COGS) with the latest being in 
1994. The tenor of these meetings resonated: 

• optimism regarding improving access to graduate 
programs for military personnel; 

• a willingness of COGS to work with the military 
and SOC; 

• a common understanding that there is a real and 
substantial need that cannot be met by conventional 
means; 

• a belief that the military does not seek more gradu- 
ate programs or more institutions offering gradu- 
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ate programs on military installation, but is inter- 
ested in better articulation, transfer and interac- 
tion among institutions that are currently provid- 
ing graduate programs on military installations; and 

• a general consensus that graduate schools are not 
opposed to flexibility, external degree programs, self- 
study, or on-base instruction; instead, graduate in- 
stitutions can and will allow the necessary flexibil- 
ity if the degree-granting institution can exercise 
control of admissions, advance planning, study ar- 
rangements including prior approval of work to be 
received in transfer, and final evaluation of student 
performance and promise. 

In 1993, the SOC director developed a SOCGrad con- 
cept paper based on these assumptions and coordinated 
it with OSD and the military education service chiefs. 
However, because of the cutbacks in military programs 
and a generally negative atmosphere for funding new pro- 
grams, “SOCGrad” has not been pursued to date by DoD 
or the services. 



• On August 15, 1974, the proposal was "to extend the SOC concept 
to selected graduate programs." It was approved for implementa- 
tion during FY 1 975. The Statements of Work for FY 1 976 and FY 
1976 authorized SOC "to continue to explore extension of SOC 
concept to selected graduate programs. " The FY 1 977 Statement of 
Work required "exploration and recommendation relative to estab- 
lishing a graduate component of SOC." DoD education officials 
encouraged SOC to develop a graduate component especially be- 
cause they saw an end to the Vietnam Era Gl Bill, greater depen- 
dence on tuition assistance from the military, and more dependence 
on graduate work via the voluntary education program. 

• SOC, however, received a countersignal from DoD in December 

1976, indicating that the needs for technical-vocational programs 
and community-college-level work would take precedence over 
graduate program needs. 

• The FY 1989 Statement of Work again contained a provision for 
exploring SOC's extension to graduate programs. At the 1 993 SOC 
Advisory Board meeting, the members asked SOC to look into a 
SOCGrad Program. 

• In 1993, the SOC director developed a SOCGrad concept paper 
based on these assumptions and coordinated it with OSD and the 
military education service chiefs. 



Some Items of Interest 
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S OC institutions generally reach out to adult family 
members of servicemembers in ways similar to those 
used to relate to servicemembers themselves. Family 
members can usually find information regarding educa- 
tion programs at installation education centers. They gen- 
erally can receive services and participate in course offer- 
ings on a space-available basis. The first priority for ser- 
vice and course participation is generally reserved for ser- 
vicemembers. Family member participation can be criti- 
cal for courses with low enrollment. Without family mem- 
bers, many courses would fall below the economically mini- 
mum enrollment necessary to conduct the course. 

In the formation of SOCAD in 1978, participating in- 
stitutions had a choice whether to include family mem- 
bers in the system entitled to SOCAD Student Agreements 
or to exclude family members from the system and its 
guarantees. Most institutions chose to accept family mem- 
bers into SOCAD programs on the same basis as service- 
members and extend the SOCAD Student Agreement and 
transfer guarantees to them. The “college information 
page” found in the SOCAD Handbook stated whether that 
particular college accepted family members as SOCAD 
students or not. When BDFS (later SOCAD-4) and 
SOCNAV were developed, SOC did not offer participat- 
ing institutions a choice. In all cases, family members were 
accepted into those SOC networking systems on the same 
basis as servicemembers. 

The SOC Principles and Criteria remained silent re- 
garding family members until 1995. On February 17, 1995 
the SOC director proposed and the SOC Advisory Board 
approved by acclamation an amendment to the SOC Prin- 
ciples and Criteria encouraging SOC colleges to extend 
consideration for family members and DoD civilians. The 
amendment reads as follows: 

Family Members’ and DoD Civilian Services. Families of 
active-duty servicemembers and DoD civilians experience 
many of the same kinds of disruptions in pursuing a col- 
lege degree as do active-duty servicemembers. Because of 
that, SOC institutions assist them by extending the con- 
siderations described for veterans under Veterans’ Ser- 
vices. (SOC Advisory Board Minutes, 1995, p. 10) 
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I n the 1970s Arden Pratt began articulating SOC AD 
networks through the use of butcher paper and magic 
markers. First drafts of the SOC AD Transferability Tables 
were hung as wall paper around the office workroom. He 
and others soon came to realize that automation was es- 
sential if the SOCAD system was to come into reality. The 
first computers to be used in the SOC office were the Apple 
//e. Rapidly these computers became crucial tools to 
SOCAD development. It became mandatory for each SOC 
staff member to gain proficiency on the Apple He and use 
it in his/her work. Highly skilled computer specialists such 
as Michael F. Hartman, SOC's long-time computer sys- 
tems consultant, kept upgrading and modifying the office 
computers to keep them current with technological de- 
velopment. During 1987, the Apple He was replaced by 
the Macintosh. These were also upgraded and kept cur- 
rent with technological development permitting SOC to 
produce camera-ready copy for its handbooks and other 
publications. 



Section A 

Conceptual Model For 
Computer-Driven Access to 
SOC Network Handbooks 

In 1991, DANTES and SOC began discussions regard- 
ing ways the SOCAD , BDFS , SOCNAV-2 and SOCNAV-4 
Handbooks could be made more accessible and usable as 
a degree-planning tool for soldiers, sailors and in-service 
education counselors. SOC gained approval from DANTES 
to develop a conceptual model for a computer-driven ac- 
cess to data contained in the handbooks that servicemem- 
bers and counselors alike could use to assist in education 
program planning and degree completion. Michael 
Hartman developed the model and, with Clinton Ander- 
son, tested the model at Fort Meade, Maryland with 
groups of soldiers. The principal findings of the model were 
(1) the concept was sound and (2) SOC needed to first 
categorize ACE Guide service school course recommen- 
dations, complete the general education course categori- 
zation and refine other aspects of the data base. Stu- 
dents involved in the testing of the model indicated that 
if such an automated system had existed when they first 
began their programs of study it would have saved them 
considerable time and energy in planning and complet- 
ing their programs, especially in selecting and taking 
courses that fit into their programs with transfer guar- 
antees. 
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Section B 

SOC Degree Planner (SOC-DP) 

Based on the results from the model and other 
DANTES/SOC considerations, SOC and DANTES agreed 
in early 1993 that SOC would assist DANTES in produc- 
ing a computer-driven degree planner that would facili- 
tate educational counseling of servicemembers and help 
institutions, counselors, and servicemembers in degree 
planning and management. This program would depict 
the various ways a servicemember might earn and be 
granted academic credit, and integrate credit potential 
from various sources into the curricula of about 15 insti- 
tutions in Altemaitve Delivery and Learning Assessment 
Options. SOC-DP would include traditionally-delivered 
degree programs, in the SOCAD/SOCNAV/SOCMAR for- 
mat, on a progressive basis, adding more institutions with 
each program iteration, and integrating DANTES exter- 
nal degree institutions as compatible. DANTES would 
contract for the production of the software. SOC would 
act as academic liaison in the software production pro- 
cess, and validate the program itself for accuracy and aca- 
demic integrity. 

SOC-DP objectives were stated in the Statement of 
Work as follows: 

♦ To ensure the maintenance of high standards in the 
depiction of credit recommended for military learn- 
ing, and in the integration of credit recommenda- 
tions into degree programs. To provide for valida- 
tion of degree planning data by a recognized entity 
of the national higher education community. 

• To assist counselors in their efforts to advise ser- 
vicemembers by providing degree planning materi- 
als. To support the official documentation that will 
continue to be supplied by military and academic 
authorities. 



SOC and DANTES 
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• To demonstrate, using contemporary technology, the 
value of learning already obtained through military 
experience and training, by distance learning, and 
through testing. To show how to integrate credit rec- 
ommendations with curriculums and to display a 
plan of study on a draft “contract for degree.” 



counselor and 
servicemembers in 
degree planning and 
management. 



• To facilitate degree completion and save tuition as- 
sistance dollars by: 

• • ensuring the inclusion of coursework from all 
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The concept included 
as Phase I the 
progressive assignment 
by SOC of 

course category numbers 
to service school credit 
recommenda tions, 
military occupational 
experience , testing / and 
other forms of 
nontraditional learning , 
and inclusion of 
this new information in 
the SOC-DP program. 
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possible sources, traditional and nontraditional, 
eliminating duplication and loss of time and ef- 
fort; 

•• including SOC course category numbers on 
products generated by the SOC-DP Program; 

•• better relating SOC course category numbers 
to service school credit recommendations, mili- 
tary occupational experience, testing, and other 
forms of nontraditional learning; 

• • integrating CCAF transcripts and DANTES ex- 

ternal degree programs into the process as 
much as they are or can be made compatible; 

•• encouraging institutions to grant appropriate 
credit for military learning in degree programs 
pursued by servicemembers; and 

• • promoting the use of testing and distance learn- 

ing methodologies by demonstrating how credit 
earned by these methodologies can be applied 
to curricula. 

Phase I of SOC-DP included the progressive assign- 
ment by SOC of course category numbers to service school 
credit recommendations, military occupational experience, 
testing, and other forms of nontraditional learning. On 
August 6, 1993, Marla Tatum was selected as program 
manager. Tatum began immediately with Phase I. Her 
work resulted in the development of the SOC AD and 
SOCNAV Credit Evaluation Supplements (See Section C). 

Phase II was to be the automation portion. The plan 
was for SOC, after DANTES let the contract for produc- 
tion of the software, to assist and validate the SOC-DP 
program by (a) playing an active role in the selection of 
the most productive focus sites; (b) providing liaison and 
advice to DANTES and to the software-producing com- 
pany throughout the production process; (c) receiving the 
unvalidated software from DANTES at an agreed date, 
having made all arrangements for a rigorous validation 
process; (d) preserving the academic integrity of the ACE 
credit recommendations and the SOC system by ensur- 
ing that the program did not claim to be more than a set 
of recommendations to be applied as an academic institu- 
tion deemed appropriate for a specific student and his or 
her degree program; and (e) ensuring that the depiction 
of data, and the integration of ACE and SOC data into 
academic programs, were and accurate. This 
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would be done through a formal quality control process in 
which the computer program was tested and validated by 
a panel of experts on a periodic basis. The plan was for 
SOC, with the advice of ACE, to select this panel and in- 
clude its validation report on each annual iteration of SOC- 
DP when the program was delivered back to DANTES. 

The automated SOC-DP was expected to yield, for the 
information of the counselor, servicemember, and college 
personnel, three products: 

• a “summary student evaluation” that listed credit 
recommendations based on the individual ser- 
vice member's background; 

• an automated draft DD295, that could assist in the 
preparation of a final version that verified input 
data; and 

• a draft SOC Student Agreement or “contract for 
degree.” This draft would depict academic credit al- 
ready earned, recommended credit for military ex- 
perience and schooling, and requirements re- 
maining in the curriculum that was selected by the 
servicemember. Also depicted wouldl be options for 
fulfilling remaining requirements through testing. 

Phase II was intended to begin once DANTES had a 
contract for production of the software. Unfortunately, 
the overall cutbacks in DoD intervened to delay SOC-DP. 
First Phase II (FY 1996) then Phase I (FY 1997) lost fund- 
ing. Still much progress was made in this process, and a 
solid foundation is in place for the automation of the de- 
gree networks that will surely come in time. SOC has 
firmly established a process for assignment of SOC cat- 
egory numbers to the wide array of credit sources for ser- 
vicemembers, thus building and maintaining the crucial 
information upon which eventual automation will depend. 
The production and SOC verification of the software for 
an automated degree planner must await DoD funding. 
In the meantime SOC concentrates on maintenance of a 
system ready for automation when it comes. 

Section C 

Development of the SOC AD, SOCNAV, and SOCMAR 
Credit Evaluation Supplements 

Phase I of SOC-DP led to the development of the Credit 
Evaluation Supplements to the SOCAD , SOCNAV \ and 
SOCMAR Handbooks. These supplements serve as com- 
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prehensive reference documents regarding credit recom- 
mendations and their possible use within the SOC net- 
working systems. They allow system users to work im- 
mediately with more manageable publications that com- 
bine the following sources of credit: 

• ACE Guide recommendations for Army and Marine 
Corps MOSs/Navy Rates and Ratings 

• ACE Guide recommendations for military service 
schools 

• ACE-recommended credit for national testing pro- 



• ACE-recommended credit for CYBIS courses 

• CCAF Course Credit Tables 

• DANTES Independent Study Catalog Code Tables 



All the credit recommendations in the supplements are 
related to SOC course category numbers. 

Tatum and other SOC curriculum specialists analyzed 
each credit recommendation for a service school course, 
MOS/rates and ratings, and national tests including 
CLEP, ACT/PEP, DSST, and ASE and compared the ex- 
pected learning to college courses in existing SOC course 
categories. When a comparable match was made, SOC 
category numbers were assigned to credit recommenda- 
tions, thus making it easier for evaluators to award mili- 
tary credit directly to degree programs. With the devel- 
opment of the Credit Evaluation Supplements, the major 
"gaps” in the SOCAD, SOCNAV, and SOCMAR systems 
have been eliminated. 



• The first computers to be used in the SOC office were the Apple //e. 
Rapidly these computers became crucial tools to SOCAD develop- 
ment. It became mandatory for each SOC staff member to gain pro- 
ficiency on the Apple //e and use it in his/her work. 

• In 1991 , DANTES and SOC began discussions regarding ways the 
SOCAD, BDFS, SOCNAV-2 and SOCNAV-4 Handbooks could be 
made more accessible and usable as a degree-planning tool for sol- 
diers, sailors and in-service education counselors. SOC gained ap- 



grams 



Some Items of Interest 
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proval from DANTES to develop a conceptual model for a com- 
puter-driven access to data contained in the handbooks that ser- 
vicemembers and counselors alike could use to assist in education 
program planning and degree completion. 

• Based on the results from the model and other DANTES/SOC con- 
siderations, SOC and DANTES agreed in early 1 993 that SOC would 
assist DANTES in producing a computer-driven degree planner that 
would facilitate educational counseling of servicemembers and help 
institutions, counselors, and servicemembers in degree planning and 
management. This program would depict the various ways a ser- 
vicemember might earn and be granted academic credit, and inte- 
grate credit potential from various sources into the curricula of about 
15 institutions in Alternaitve Delivery and Learning Assessment 
Options. 

• Phase I ofSOC-DP included the progressive assignment by SOC of 
course category numbers to service school credit recommendations, 
military occupational experience, testing, and other forms of non- 
traditional learning. On August 6, 1993, Marla Tatum was selected 
as program manager. Tatum began immediately with Phase I. Her 
work resulted in the development of the SOCAD, OCNAV, and 
SOCMARCredit Evaluation Supplements. 

• Phase II was to include the automation portion. The plan was for 
SOC, after DANTES had let the contract for production of the soft- 
ware, to assist and validate the SOC-DP Program. 

• Tatum and other SOC curriculum specialists analyzed each credit 
recommendation for a service school course, MOS/rates and rat- 
ings, and national tests to including CLEP, ACT/PEP, DSST, and ASE 
and compared the expected learning to college courses in existing 
SOC course categories. When a comparable match was made, SOC 
category numbers were assigned to credit recommendations, thus 
making it easier for evaluators to award military credit directly to 
degree programs. 

• Unfortunately, the overall cutbacks in DoD intervened to delay SOC- 
DP. First Phase II (FY 1 996) then Phase I (FY 1 997) lost funding. Still 
much progress was made in this process, and a solid foundation is 
in place for the automation of the degree networks that will surely 
come in time. SOC has firmly established a process for assignment 
of SOC category numbers to the wide array of credit sources for 
servicemembers , thus building and maintaining the crucial infor- 
mation upon which eventual automation will depend. The produc- 
tion and SOC verification of the software for an automated degree 
planner must await DoD funding. In the meantime SOC concen- 
trates on maintenance of a system ready for automation when it 
comes. 




0 




M onitoring institutional compliance with SOC Prin- 
ciples and Criteria and membership requirements 
I rOUDieSnOOTing f or the SOC networking systems has been a major SOC 
activity since the beginning. Blending nontraditional 
credit into traditional degree programs, limiting institu- 
tional residency, and encouraging flexible transfer of credit 
policies and procedures are not simple academic matters. 
SOC relies heavily on troubleshooting to resolve inquir- 
ies and concerns regarding SOC, SOC programs, SOC net- 
working systems, and higher education and its interac- 
tion with the military services in a broader context. 

In monitoring institutional compliance, the SOC di- 
rector wrote in 1979 that “nine of ten such inquiries can 
be readily adjusted when called to the attention of the 
errant parties in a spirit of fairness, equity, and profes- 
sional concern” (OVA & SOC, 1979, p. 12). Over the years, 
many concerns have been resolved with SOC’s help to the 
benefit of the servicemember. The final SOC recourse for 
an institution that willfully does not comply with SOC 
Principles and Criteria or the rules governing the net- 
working systems is to remove the offending institution 
from membership in the system or, more drastically, elimi- 
nate the institution entirely from the SOC consortium. 
On several occasions, the SOC director has taken such 
action. The preferable course of action is to work closely 
with the offending institution. With persistence and, in 
some cases, considerable patience by all parties, most SOC 
institutions do, in fact, serve as functioning partners in 
the consortium and respond cooperatively when a prob- 
lem arises. 

Much of SOC “troubleshooting” has focused on assist- 
ing individual servicemembers, education services 
professsionals, and institutional representatives as a third 
party intermediary to make the “right things” happen. 
SOC history is replete with “success stories” leading to 
positive outcomes resulting from efforts taken by mem- 
bers of the SOC staff to explain the circumstances and 
facts and to show ways that the best interest of both the 
servicemember and higher education can be served. Ex- 
amples of these instances are included as “Troubleshoot- 
ing,” part of SOC’s Quarterly Report submitted to 
DANTES. 
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soc 

Information 

and 

Assistance 



O ne of SOC’s most important functions is to provide 
information and assistance. This comes in various 
forms. 

Section A 
Publications 

As previously indicated in other sections, SOC has de- 
veloped and maintained currency of a wide array of bro- 
chures, guides, and handbooks to include: 

SOC 



♦ SOC-Servicemembers Opportunity Colleges: general 
information brochure that briefly addresses SOC as 
a unique civilian-military partnership; the SOC 
Principles and Criteria; the different SOC programs; 
and the SOC member institutions at the time of the 
publication. 

♦ SOC Guide: catalog-type publication published ev- 
ery two years, contains the results from the affir- 
mation of membership by institutions participating 
in SOC. It includes an information page about each 
SOC member institution, including the names and 
telephone numbers for the SOC Institutional Rep- 
resentative and SOC Counselor. 

♦ Servicemembers Opportunity Colleges-SOC Principles 
and Criteria : Published every two years. (See Appen- 
dix D for 1995-1997 edition.) 

♦ Servicemembers Opportunity Colleges (SOC) Applica- 
tion for Institutional Membership: This four-page form 
is published every two years and used by institu- 
tions to apply for initial membership and reaffirm 
their membership in SOC. 

♦ College Degrees Without Classrooms-Explore the Pos- 
sibilities: brochure co-sponsored by DANTES, up- 
dated, published, and distributed periodically. It con- 
tains information regarding external degree pro- 
grams recognized by DANTES and included in 
SOCAD, SOCNAV, and SOCMAR systems. 

SOCAD 

♦ SOCAD-2 Handbook: updated and published annu- 
ally. 

♦ SOCAD-4 Handbook: updated and published annu- 
ally. 
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• Credit Evaluation Supplement to the SOCAD Hand- 
book updated and published annually. 

• You Can Earn a College Degree While in the Army- 
SOCAD: brochure, updated periodically, stating 
what college programs are available through 
SOCAD, how to participate in SOCAD; and how to 
get started. 

• SOCAD Memo: Program management information 
for the college and military educators of the SOC 
Army degree networks. A news bulletin prepared 
and distributed as news dictates. 



SOCNAV 

• SOCNAV-2 Handbook: updated and published an- 
nually. 

• SOCNAV-4 Handbook: updated and published an- 
nually. 

• Credit Evaluation Supplement to the SOCNAV Hand- 
book updated and published annually 

• While You're in the Navy You Can Earn an Associate 
Degree and a Bachelor's Degree SOCNAV: brochure, 
updated periodically, containing descriptions of tra- 
ditional delivery, alternative delivery and learning 
assessment options; and questions and answers 
about SOCNAV. 

• SOCNAV Scuttlebutt Program management infor- 
mation for the college and military educators of the 
SOC Navy degree networks. A news bulletin pre- 
pared and distributed as news dictates. 

• SOCNAV, PACE & CTC: brochure describing the 
SOCNAV degree plan from Central Texas College 
designed for PACE students. 

• SOCNAV, PACE & CCC: brochure describing the 
SOCNAV degree plan from Coastline Community 
College designed for PACE students. 

• If You're Not Quite Ready for College, SOCNAVPREP 
May be the Answer for You: brochure, updated peri- 
odically, containing information regarding 
SOCNAVPREP. 
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SOCMAR 

• SOCMAR-2 Handbook updated and published an- 
nually. 

• SOCMAR-4 Handbook updated and published an- 
nually. 

• Credit Evaluation Supplement to the SOCMAR Hand- 
book updated and published annually. 

• The Few ... The Proud L. The Educated .. SOCMAR Helps 
You Earn Your College Degree : brochure, updated pe- 
riodically, containing description of traditional de- 
livery, alternative delivery and learning assessment 
options; and questions and answers about SOCMAR. 

• Corps Comments: a SOCMAR news bulletin pub- 
lished periodically for college and military educa- 
tors. 

SOCED 

• SOCED Handbook updated and published every two 
years. 

• Teaching as a New Career-Use Your SOCAD/SOCNAV 
Program with SOCED: brochure containing informa- 
tion regarding SOCED and the eight core course 
network. 

• SOCED Helping Servicemembers Become Teachers: 
brochure encouraging servicemembers to consider 
teaching as a new career. 

• SOCED Helping Colleges Prepare Servicemembers for 
Teaching: brochure encouraging colleges to help ser- 
vicemembers consider teaching as a new career. 

• SOCED Memo: Program management information 
for the college and military educators of the SOCED 
Army and Navy degree networks. A news bulletin 
prepared and distributed as news dictates. 

ConAP 

• ConAP Handbook updated and published periodi- 
cally. 

• ConAP-Concurrent Admissions Program: brochure, 
updated periodically, that tells what ConAP is; ben- 
efits of ConAP; and how colleges and universities 
participate. This brochure is accompanied by a fold- 
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out listing of colleges and universities participating 
in ConAP. 

* High School and College Counselor's Guide to the Con - 
current Admissions Program: brochure, updated pe- 
riodically, that tells what ConAP is and graphically 
shows the educational benefits for soldiers enlist- 
ing in the active Army and the education benefits 
for soldiers enlisting in the Army Reserve. 

* ConA P-Concurrent Admissions Program Communique 
a news bulletin, prepared and distributed periodi- 
cally It contains program management information 
regarding ConAP. 

SOCGuard 

* SOCGuard-Serving the Army National Guard: bro- 
chure, updated periodically, that gives a SOC over- 
view; how a college can obtain institutional mem- 
bership in SOC; a brief description of SOCGuard 
and how it works; and benefits of the SOCGuard 
College Plan. 

* External Degrees Supplement to the SOCAD-4 Hand- 
book: a publication designed for the Army National 
Guard; developed and published December 1992. 

* ARNG Strenth Maintenance NCO Guide to the Guard 
College Plan: a training document for the Guard 
College Plan. 

* SNeed $ for College: brochure describing educational 
incentives focused on Army National Guard. 

* SOCGuard News: a news bulletin, prepared and dis- 
tributed periodically. It contains program informa- 
tion regarding SOCGuard. 

These documents are designed and developed largely 
by the project directors and program managers respon- 
sible for the area focused on in the publication. William 
Miller, long-time senior consultant and professional edi- 
tor, has contributed to most publications produced by SOC 
since his arrival in 1980. Using computer resources, 
Charles Lovelace, SOC’s publications coordinator, designs 
and formats the SOC documents including handbooks, 
posters, bookmarks, newsletters, brochures and other 
matierals that are distributed to installation education 
centers, SOC institutions, recruiting offices and other ap- 
propriate agencies. 
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Throughout 
SOC history, 
SOC's administrative 


Monica Colson maintains the SOCAD data base for the 
SOCAD, SOCNAV f and SOCMAR Handbooks and ensures 
that the network system updates are applied. 

Throughout SOC history, SOC's administrative assis- 
tants and receptionists have played key roles along with 
project directors, program managers, and the SOC direc- 
tor in dispensing information regarding SOC and its pro- 
grams. Anthony (Tony) Lloyd and Felicia Durham, net- 
work data assistants, provide information and assistance 
for individuals making inquiries to the SOC office. They 
direct the inquiry to an appropriate staff member if they 
themselves cannot answer the inquiry completely. 

SOC contributes articles on a regular basis to the 
monthly DANTES Information Bulletin and to the Mili- 
tary Educator , the newsletter of the American Associa- 
tion of Adult and Continuing Education (AAACE) Com- 
mission on Military Education and Training. 

Section B 

SOC Film and Video 


assistants and 


A SOC film and a video were produced by Group Two 


receptionists have 
played key roles 
along with 
project directors , 


in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1981. DANTES developed a 
SOC video in 1994 under the direction of R. Joyce Taylor. 
William Miller served as the SOC staff representative for 
both projects. 

Section C 


program managers , 
and the SOC director 
in dispensing 
in forma tion rega rding 
SOC and its programs. 


SOC Hot Line 

During the Fall 1980, SOC put in place a toll-free “hot 
line” (800) 368-5622. Its purpose was to provide individu- 
als a cost-free communications means to “identify and 
resolve points of difficulty, misunderstanding, or even non- 
cooperation” in the voluntary education program (SOC 
Quarterly Management Report, Dec. 31. 1980). 

The hot line is available to institutional representa- 
tives, education services officers, program administrators, 
or any officials responsible for education programs and 
practices on military installations. 

Section D 
SOC Flag 

McKendree College sought and gained permission to 
design and develop a SOC Flag. Fangman Flag Company 
in Louisville, Kentucky, produced the flag. The SOC Flag 
was flown at the grand opening of the Radcliff Resident 
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Figure Three 



McKendree designs SOC flag 



When officials at McKendree College’s Ken- 
tucky Center sought to proclaim their pride in 
participating in the Servicemembers Opportunity 
College by flying an SOC flag over their cam- 
pus, they encountered an obstacle: SOC didn’t 
have a flag. 

But Hershel Finney, director of admissions 
at the Kentucky Centers, was undaunted. 

Thanks to Mr. Finney, and others at the Ken- 
tucky Centers, a new SOC flag will soon be flut- 
tering over the Radcliff Campus. Mr. Finney de- 
signed the red, white and blue flag, which will 
fly just below the U.S. flag. 

SOC is a consortium of higher education as- 




sociations and more than 400 institutional mem- 
bers. The consortium cooperates with the U.S. 
Defense Department and branches of the mili- 
tary to help members of the military obtain higher 
education. Formed in 1972, SOC allows military 
students to transfer class credits from institution 
to institution, even though they often have to 
move before qualifying for a degree at one insti- 
tution. 

Me Kendree, a charter member of SOC, is 
one of its strongest supporters, Mr. Finney said. 

“We have 1 22 students with active SOC con- 
tracts. We have students all over the world,” 
hesaid. It is a big part of our function down here.” 

Mr. Finney said he submitted in May a re- 
quest for SOC’s approval of the flag design. In 
the first week of June, he received a letter grant- 
ing approval. 

The new flag will be made by Fang man Flag 
Company in Louisville, Mr. Finney said. The 
company will make four flags and two banners. 
One flag will be sent to SOC in Washington, D.C. 

One SOC flag will be flying at all times over 
the Radcliff Campus, with the remaining flags 
serving as replacements. 



Center, McKendree College on October 10, 1986. During 
the ceremonies, the SOC Flag was lowered, folded and 
represented to Clinton L. Anderson, who represented the 
SOC director at that occasion. The news article as printed 
in the McKendree College Bulletin , Vol. 159, No. 4. is shown 
in Figure 3. 

Section E 

SOC and SOCAD Copyrights 

At the request of AASCU and AACJC, the United States 
Patent and Trademark Office registered the “SOC” Ser- 
vice Mark on December 5, 1989, Registration No. 
1,570,325. At the request of the U.S. Army, the United 
States Patent and Trademark Office registered the 
“SOCAD and Design” trademark on December 4, 1990, 
Registration No. 1,626,339. (See United States Patent and 
Trademark Office correspondence at Appendix J.) 
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Section F 

Representation at National, Regional, State, and 
Institutional Conferences 

Since SOC’s early beginnings, the SOC director and 
other SOC staff members have participated in numerous 
conferences, meetings, workshops, and other gatherings 
dealing with various aspects of education. SOC is repre- 
sented at many higher education association annual meet- 
ings and, when appropriate, provides an exhibit for meet- 
ing participants. The SOC office maintains appropriate 
SOC exhibit boards with carrying cases. Through this 
presence, SOC informs the membership of the associa- 
tions that sponsor SOC about SOC programs and services. 
Annual association conferences most often attended by 
SOC staff include: AASCU, ACE, AACC, and AACRAO. 



A paper entitled 
Providing Access to 
Education for 
United States 
Military Personnel: 
The Servicemembers 
Opportunity Colleges 
Model 

was presented in China 
and Russia. 



Most years SOC has been represented at the American 
Association for Adult and Continuing Education (AAACE) 
annual Adult Education Conference. The SOC staff usu- 
ally provides a concurrent session dealing with the confer- 
ence theme or an issue in adult education or in the DoD 
Voluntary Education Program. This history was written, 
in part, for presentation at AAACE. In 1992, SOC made a 
presentation at the National Adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion Forum sponsored by AAACE. The SOC staff also sup- 
port the Commission on Military Education and Training 
(CMET), a part of AAACE. Since November 1992, the SOC 
staff has provided assistance in producing its quarterly 
newsletter, Military Educator, at the request of the Educa- 
tion Division, HQDA. The SOC staff routinely provides in- 
stitutional input for the CMET annual pre-conference. The 
SOC staff also provided representation in 1989 and 1990 
at the National University Continuing Education Associa- 
tion (NUCEA) Conferences, primarily in support of the 
DANTES Annual Independent Study Breakfast meeting. 
In 1988 and 1991, a SOC staff member participated in the 
National Conference on Adult and External Degree Pro- 
grams co-sponsored by Alliance and the American Council 
on Education. In 1991, a SOC staff member made a pre- 
sentation at a workshop sponsored by the Council for the 
Advancement and Support of Education (CASE). In 1992, 
two SOC staff members made a group presentation at the 
First Annual Conference on Research in Developmental 
Education sponsored by the Developmental Education As- 
sociation. In 1993, a SOC staff member delivered a presen- 
tation at a concurrent session on the “SOC Model” at the 
International Symposium on Adult Education in Shenyang, 
China. In 1994, a SOC staff member participated in an Ex- 
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periential Learning Bazaar at the International Experien- 
tial Learning Conference, co-sponsored by the Council for 
Adult and Experiential Learning (CAEL). On July 10, 1995, 
Steve Kime co-chaired the Defense and Conversion Con- 
current Track at Moscow 95, International Distance Edu- 
cation Conference held in Moscow, Russia. Also in Moscow 
95, Clinton Anderson presented a paper entitled Providing 
Access to Education for United States Military Personnel: 
The Servicemembers Opportunity Colleges Model. 

As mentioned earlier, SOC participates fully in the 
DANTES Regional Workshops and the DoD Worldwide 
Education Symposium. In addition, SOC attends, when 
invited and deemed advisable, state military advisory 
council meetings, (e.g., Georgia, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Florida, and Washington). SOC is often represented and 
asked to make a presentation at the California Colleges 
and Military Educators Association (CCMEA) annual 
meeting; since 1994 the organization has been renamed 
the Council of College and Military Educators (CCME). 

Periodically, the SOC staff, with approval of the SOC 
director, answer a “call for papers” and represent SOC at 
institutional conferences. For example, a SOC staff mem- 
ber made a presentation at the 1987 and 1990 George 
Mason University Annual Conferences on Nontraditional/ 
Interdisciplinary Programs. Similarly, a SOC member 
spoke at the 1987 and 1989 Annual Conference on Qual- 
ity in Off-Campus Credit Programs: Examining the Is- 
sues, Influences, and Innovations, hosted by the National 
Issues in Higher Education, Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation, Kansas State University. The SOC director par- 
ticipated in the 1990 Regents College Invitational Sym- 
posium on Emerging Critical Issues in Distance Learn- 
ing. In each instance, SOC staff members produced pa- 
pers, published in the conference proceedings, that later 
appeared as published articles. 

SOC project and program directors routinely partici- 
pate in conferences and workshops relevant to their project 
or program. 
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Some Items of Interest 



• 50C documents are designed and developed largely by the project 
directors and program managers responsible for the area focused 
on in the publication. William Miller, long-time senior consultant 
and professional editor, contributed to most publications produced 
by SOC since his arrival in 1 980. Using computer resources, Charles 
Lovelace, SOC's publications coordinator, designs and formats the 
SOC documents including handbooks, posters, bookmarks, news- 
letters, brochures and other matierals that are distributed to installa- 
tion education centers, SOC institutions, recruiting offices and other 
appropriate agencies. 

• SOC contributes articles on a regular basis to the monthly DANTES 
Information Bulletin and to the Military Educator, the newsletter of 
the American Association of Adult and Continuing Education 
(AAACE) Commission on Military Education and Training. 

• /4 SOC film and a video were produced by Croup Two in Baltimore, 
Maryland, in 1981. DANTES developed a SOC video in 1994 un- 
der the direction of R. Joyce Taylor. William Miller served as the 
SOC staff representatives for both projects. 

• During the Fall 1980, SOC put in place a toll-free "hot line" (800) 
368-5622. Its purpose was to provide individuals a cost-free com- 
munications means to "identify and resolve points of difficulty, mis- 
understanding, or even non-cooperation" in the voluntary educa- 
tion program. 

• McKendree College sought and gained permission to design and 
develop a SOC Flag. Fangman Flag Company in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, produced the flag. The SOC Flag was flown at the grand open- 
ing of the Radcl iff Resident Center, McKendree College on October 
1 0, 1 986. During the ceremonies, the SOC Flag was lowered, folded 
and represented to Clinton L. Anderson, who represented the SOC 
director at that occasion. 

• At the request ofAASCU and AACJC, the United States Patent and 
Trademark Office registered the "SOC" Service Mark on December 
5, 1 989, Registration No. 1,570,325. At the request of the U.S. Army, 
the United States Patent and Trademark Office registered the 
"SOCAD and Design" trademark on December 4, 1990, Registra- 
tion No. 1,626,339. 

• Since SOC's early beginnings, the SOC director and other SOC staff 
members have participated in numerous conferences , meetings, 
workshops, and other gatherings dealing with various aspects of 
education. SOC is represented at many higher education associa- 
tion annual meetings and, when appropriate, provides an exhibit 
for meeting participants. The SOC office maintains appropriate SOC 
exhibit boards with carrying cases. Through this presence, SOC 
informs the membership of the associations that sponsor SOC about 
SOC programs and services. Annual association conferences most 
often attended by SOC staff include: AASCU, AACC, and AACRAO. 
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Recognition: 
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A s a tribute to Jim Nickerson's service and dedication, 
AASCU, as the administrative and fiscal agent of 
SOC, established the James F. Nickerson Medal of Merit 
upon Nickerson's retirement as director of SOC in Octo- 
ber 1981. The Nickerson Medal of Merit is awarded peri- 
odically to those public leaders, educators, and represen- 
tatives of the Armed Services who have contributed sig- 
nificantly toward advancing the national interest through 
their advocacy of, and dedication to, the expansion of vol- 
untary education opportunities for military personnel. Re- 
cipients include: 

• 1981-Melvin Laird, former Secretary of Defense and 
congress-man who rendered years of service on be- 
half of expanding educational opportunities for citi- 
zens in uniform. 

• 1981-Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., former president of 
AACJC and one of SOC's founders. 

• 1981-Dorothy Gray, military educator for over 20 
years in programs for Navy and Marine Corps per- 
sonnel. 

• 1983-Tilton Davis, military educator who served the 
cause of soldier education for over 30 years in the 
U.S. Army. 

• 1983-Ray Ehrensberger, former dean and chan- 
cellor of the University of Maryland University Col- 
lege who for nearly 40 years led in shaping Mary- 
land's commitment to military education worldwide. 

• 1984-Cornelius P. Turner, former executive officer 
of the Commission on the Accreditation of Service 
Experience who led in the development and accep- 
tance of the General Educational Development 
(GED) Tests throughout the United States and 
Canada and developed the Military Evaluations Pro- 
gram with its bi-annual American Council On Edu- 
cation Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Ex- 
periences in the Armed Services. 

• 1985-M. Richard Rose, president, Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology, who, as deputy assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, fostered constructive part- 
nerships between the civilian and military edu- 
cational communities. 

• 1985-Brenda-Lee Karasik, education specialist at 
Headquarters, Department of the Army, who, in con- 
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junction with SOC, planned, developed and imple- 
mented associate and bachelor degree networking 
systems for soldiers. 

• 1990 -Barry L. Cobb, the director of the Defense Ac- 
tivity For Non-Traditional Education Support, un- 
der whose leadership, DANTES developed into a re- 
sponsive support agency for voluntary education 
programs throughout DoD. 

• 1990-G.V. “Sonny” Montgomery, congressman and 
retired major general in the Mississippi National 
Guard, who led the effort to establish the “Mont- 
gomery GI Bill.” 

• 1990-Leon Y. McGaughey, director of education, U.S. 
Army Forces Command, who developed the study 
leading to the establishment of the Army Continu- 
ing Education System and the SOCAD system in- 
cluding the SOC Student Agreement as a standard 
“Contract for Degree.” 

• 1990-Allan W. Ostar, president of the American As- 
sociation of State Colleges and Universities, the SOC 
co-founder who expanded it to four-year institutions 
and welcomed SOC administratively as part of his 
organization during a period of history when sup- 
port for the military and servicemembers was not 
popular. 

• 1995-T. Benjamin Massey, president of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland University College, long-time 
SOC Advisory Board member and often chair, who 
gave his professional leadership and personal sup- 
port to SOC and its network systems whereby 
UMUC staff have issued thousands of Student 
Agreements giving military students clear plans for 
degree completion. 

• 1995-Arden L. Pratt, SOC director who designed, 
developed and began implementation of SOC net- 
work systems for the Army and the Navy. 

SOC maintains a composite plaque in its office show- 
ing the name and year of each recipient. 
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Some Items ofjnterest 

• As a tribute to Jim Nickerson's service and dedication , AASCU, as 
the administrative and fiscal agent for SOC, established the James F. 
Nickerson Medal of Merit upon Nickerson's retirement as director 
of SOC in October 1981 . 

The Nickerson Medal of Merit is awarded periodically to those public 
leaders , educators, and representatives of the Armed Services who 
contributed significantly toward advancing the national interest 
through their advocacy of, and dedication to, the expansion of vol- 
untary education opportunities for military personnel. 
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S OC is a creature of the higher education community 
that is fiscally supported through a contract between 
the Department of Defense and AASCU. Its organizational 
legitimacy within higher education is derived from its co- 
sponsorship by AASCU and AACC and the active partici- 
pation of the major national higher education associations. 

The various SOC systems and programs are funded 
by the military services and agencies that requested their 
development and implementation by SOC. In that respect, 
AASCU is a contractor and SOC adheres to a contract 
managed by DANTES for DoD and the military services. 
But SOC is more than a contracted service. SOC has 
emerged as a vehicle of coordination, cooperation, and col- 
laboration between the military and the higher educa- 
tion community in the United States. In order to play a 
useful role, SOC demonstrates considerable flexibility in 
dealings with both communities. The SOC contract per- 
mits that flexibility and independence by giving a large 
measure of autonomy to the SOC director and to the SOC 
Advisory Board, which is comprised of representatives of 
the sponsoring and coordinating higher education asso- 
ciations, and all the military services. 

The SOC Advisory Board has both the authority and 
responsibility to promulgate SOC policy. The SOC Prin- 
ciples and Criteria is a remarkable policy document. No 
other document in higher education has the official sup- 
port of all the major higher education associations in the 
United States, all the military services including the 
National Guard and the U.S. Coast Guard, and a mem- 
bership of 1,200 colleges and universities. 

As SOC developed and the military services requested 
specific programs, systems and services, the scope of SOC 
broadened and its visibility increased. SOC has not been 
an entrepreneurial agency seeking additional missions 
and functions. Instead, it has responded to educational 
needs as a consortium agency with an established repu- 
tation for effectiveness and the ability to accomplish work 
accorded to it in a timely and cost-effective manner. Its 
position in higher education with a relatively flexible 
requirements-oriented contract makes SOC a semiauton- 
omous intermediary well suited for assisting DoD in edu- 
cation programming and in fulfilling specific interface 
needs. 
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SOC continually changes as the military and higher 
education change, while simultaneously upholding the un- 
derlying and unchanging organizational foundations and 
core beliefs articulated in the SOC Principles and Crite- 
ria. SOCMAB, its latest project, is an example of SOC’s 
continuing developmental posture. Other ideas for SOC 
development such as SOCGrad and SOCVET may or may 
not come to fruition depending on how responsible fed- 
eral agencies view the need and availability of resources. 
Another currently unfunded concept with huge potential 
for development is SOC Help. This concept could, for ex- 
ample, lead to initiatives that could make available coun- 
seling services to advisers, servicemembers and veterans 
at a central national location. This idea becomes more 
attractive as in-service education services professionals 
are reduced among all services. 

The concept of “SOCHelp” would entail SOC's estab- 
lishment of toll-free telephone access to support voice, as 
well as fax and e-mail capabilities with individual ser- 
vicemembers, veterans and others wanting information 
or referrals regarding education matters. In order to ac- 
complish this, SOC would employ, train, and supervise 
professional advisers prepared to (a) assist servicemem- 
bers and in-service education counselors with degree plan- 
ning; (b) explain and assist with the implementation of 
programs in place or evolving to facilitate college work of 
servicemembers such as SOCAD, SOCNAV, SOCMAR, 
ACE Guide ; and (c) answer questions and make referrals 
for servicemembers, military education personnel, and col- 
lege administrators and counselors seeking information 
about applying military training and experience to civil- 
ian higher education. SOC would use telephone answer- 
ing and information dispensing equipment and automatic 
response e-mail and fax technology to make communica- 
tions available 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. In addi- 
tion, SOC would maintain a library of reference materi- 
als and a data base of information sources necessary to 
support SOCHelp advisers. 

In SOCHelp, SOC would act as an unbiased broker for 
services available to military students or potential stu- 
dents, explaining to them the educational options that 
are available and placing callers in contact with such spe- 
cialized sources as education services professionals at in- 
stallation education centers; Reserve and National Guard 
points of contact; SOC representatives at individual col- 
leges; spokespersons for ACE, DANTES, AARTS, national 
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testing services; veterans' benefits administrators; and 
others involved in supporting the higher education pur- 
suits of servicemembers and veterans. 
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APPENDIX A 

Criteria for 
Servicemen's 
Opportunity Colleges 
1972-1973 

All community and junior colleges and 
technical institutes meeting the following cri- 
teria have been designated as Servicemen’s 
Opportunity Colleges. Many of the SOC col- 
leges, which are subsequently listed, have far 
exceeded the requirements outlined in the 
criteria. 

(Note: Many colleges and universities not 
affiliated with the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges have ex- 
pressed interest in the SOC criteria. AACJC 
and the American Council on Education are 
exploring with other associations of higher 
education the application of the SOC criteria 
to baccalaureate and graduate educational 
programs.) 

I. A Servicemen’s Opportunity College 
will have liberal entrance requirements. 

A. A high school diploma or equivalency 
based upon satisfactory scores in the 
General Educational Development 
Tests are adequate educational creden- 
tials for enrollment in a degree program 
except in those instances where prereq- 
uisites are required for all students. 

B. In those colleges not restricted by state 
or local regulations the above require- 
ment may be waived and students evi- 
dencing promise may be admitted who 
lack a high school diploma or equival- 
ency certificate. 

C. In no case will an individual be penal- 
ized by additional requirements be 
cause he is a serviceman. 

II. A Servicemen’s Opportunity College 
provides opportunities for servicemen to pur- 
sue educational program goals through 
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courses offered on base, in the evenings, on 
weekends and at other nontraditional time 
frames. 

III. A Servicemen’s Opportunity College 
provides opportunities for servicemen to com- 
plete courses through special means or op- 
tional nontraditional modes when his educa- 
tion is interrupted by military obligations. 

IV. A Servicemen’s Opportunity College 
provides special academic assistance to stu- 
dents in need of this assistance through: 

A. The availability of tutorial services or 
similar learning assistance at times 
and in locations convenient to service- 
men. 

B. The designation of a trained service- 
men’s counselor who is available at 
times and in locations convenient to ser- 
vicemen who will assist them in pro- 
gram planning, and guide them in their 
understanding of all educational op- 
tions available to them at this and all 
other Servicemen’s Opportunity Col- 
leges. 

C. The implementation of PREP programs 
that are sponsored by the College at the 
base where feasible. 

V. A Servicemen’s Opportunity College 
offers maximum credit educational experi- 
ences obtained in the Armed Services. 

A. College policy permits and encourages 
granting credit for United States 
Armed Forces Institute courses that are 
relevant to a student’s program of stud- 
ies. 

B. College policy permits and encourages 
granting exemption from and credit by 
examination for courses that are rel- 
evant to a student’s program of stud- 
ies, through the use of any or all of the 
following: College-Level Examination 
Program (CLEP), College Proficiency 
Examination Program (CPEP), institu- 
tional “challenge” examinations. 

C. College policy permits and encourages 
granting credit for appropriate educa- 
tional experiences in the Armed Ser- 
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vices in accordance with their evalua- 
tion in the American Council on 
Education’s 1968 Guide to the Evalua- 
tion of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Service or by the Commission 
on the Accreditation of Services Expe- 
riences evaluation service. (Credit rec- 
ommendations for service educational 
experiences not included in the 1968 
Guide may be obtained from CASE.) 

D. College policy permits exemption from 
or credit for required health or physi- 
cal education course requirements for 
servicemen who have had at least one 
year of active military service. 

E. The major portion of the associate de- 
gree requirements can be earned 
through the above nontraditional learn- 
ing modes. 

VI. A Servicemen’s Opportunity College 
has residency requirements that are adapt- 
able to the mobility and special needs of ser- 
vicemen. 

A. Temporal residency requirements may 
be fulfilled in any sequence at any time 
in the student’s program. 

B. Residency requirements may be ful- 
filled by completion of any educational 
program sponsored by the college 
whether offered on campus or off cam- 
pus. 

C. At least one of the following options will 

be available to servicemen. 

1. Contract for degree. A contract for de- 
gree option is available to servicemen. 
A serviceman may contract with a Ser- 
vicemen’s Opportunity College at any 
appropriate point in time; usually it will 
be the college of his initial enrollment. 
The college will designate an advisor, 
who will assist the serviceman is con- 
tracting for his degree will the institu- 
tion. The contract should specify the 
course of study to be pursued and ap- 
propriate learning options in accor- 
dance with the above criteria. The ad- 
visor continues to guide the service- 
man’s educational planning when he is 
forced to transfer to other institutions 




in accordance with his duty assign- 
ment. As long as he is effectively guided 
by his advisor, he will be permitted to 
transfer in reverse appropriate credits 
earned at other institutions back to the 
original institution — in essence, a re- 
verse transfer policy. The institution 
agrees to provide a repository for all 
academic records of the individual. The 
contracting college will award the ser- 
vicemen the appropriate certificate or 
degree upon fulfillment of the contract. 

2. The college will waive or eliminate resi- 

dency requirements for servicemen. 

3. Where residency requirements are re- 
stricted by state law, the college will 
make every effort to receive an exemp- 
tion for servicemen. 

VII. A Servicemen’s Opportunity College 
has a transfer policy that is generous in rec- 
ognition of traditional and nontraditional 
learning obtained at other institutions. 
Servicemen’s Opportunity Colleges to which 
servicemen transfer will accept, as a mini- 
mum, the level of credit applied by all region- 
ally accredited colleges in which servicemen 
have been enrolled in comparable programs, 
both for traditional and nontraditional learn- 
ing experiences, when validated by subse- 
quent individual success in traditional study 
modes. 

VIII. A Servicemen’s Opportunity College 
provides for a representative local advisory 
council that will aid the college in carrying 
out its mission in relation to servicemen. 

IX. A Servicemen’s Opportunity College 
will publicize and promote its SOC policies by 
inserting them in its college catalog and by 
other appropriate manners. 

X. A Servicemen’s Opportunity College 
will maintain its commitments to servicemen 
students previously enrolled if for any reason 
it discontinues its statues as a Servicemen’s 
Opportunity College. 



Servicemembers 

Opportunity 

Colleges 

Charter 

This agreement, by and among the under- 
signed organizations, witnesseth that: 

WHEREAS, for many years the parties 
hereto, in cooperation with the Department 
of Defense, the Military Services of the United 
States, and the United States Coast Guard, 
have sponsored a program known as Service- 
members Opportunity Colleges, and 

WHEREAS, the parties hereto desire to de- 
lineate more clearly the organizational struc- 
ture under which such a cooperative program 
is to continue to be operated, and 

WHEREAS, the parties hereto believe that 
the program would be best conducted within 
the framework of a Consortium of educational 
associations, 

NOW, THEREFORE, in consideration of the 
mutual promises made herein, the parties 
agree as follows: 

ARTICLE I 
ORGANIZATION 

There is hereby organized a Consortium 
to be known as Servicemembers Opportunity 
Colleges (SOC). 

ARTICLE II 

PURPOSES 

The purposes of the Consortium shall be 
to foster voluntary educational opportunities 
for present and former personnel of the United 
States Military Services and the Coast Guard 
and their dependents through better coordi- 
nation of institutional administrative prac- 
tices; the establishment, in cooperation with 
the Department of Defense, the Military Ser- 
vices, and the Coast Guard, of principles and 



criteria relating to such activities; and the 
provision of services designed to assist insti- 
tutions in responding to the educational needs 
of servicemembers. 

ARTICLE III 

MILITARY AND COAST GUARD LIAISON 

Tb facilitate the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses delineated in Article II, the Consortium 
shall develop the means necessary to main- 
tain appropriate liaison and consultation with 
the Department of Defense, the Military Ser- 
vices, and the Coast Guard on matters of 
mutual interest and concern. 

ARTICLE IV 

CONSORTIUM MEMBERSHIP 

A. Organizational Members 

The initial Organizational Members of the 
Consortium shall be the organizations which 
are signatories hereto. The Consortium Ad- 
visory Board may, from time to time, permit 
others to become Organizational Members of 
the Consortium. 

B. Other Members 

The Consortium Advisory Board may cre- 
ate other classes of members from time to 
time. 

C. Termination of Membership 

Any Organizational Member may with- 
draw from the Consortium at any time upon 
written notice to the Director of the Consor- 
tium. Membership may be terminated at any 
time by the Consortium Advisory Board, with- 
out recourse against the Consortium or the 
other voting members, for failure to conform 
to such standards of membership as may be 
prescribed from time to time in or pursuant 
to the SOC By-Laws. 



ARTICLE V 

CONSORTIUM ADVISORY BOARD 
A. Composition 

The Consortium Advisory Board shall con- 
sist of one representative of each Organiza- 
tional Member, except that the American As- 
sociation of Community and Junior Colleges 
shall be entitled to name four representatives 
to the Consortium Advisory Board; plus rep- 
resentatives of each of the four Military Ser- 
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vices and the Coast Guard; plus no more than 
two individual members-at-large, who shall 
be selected in accordance with the SOC By- 
Laws. The votes cast by each of these repre- 
sentatives and the members-at-large shall be 
equal. 

B. Powers 

In addition to other powers expressly 
granted herein, the Consortium Advisory 
Board shall have full power and authority to 
make recommendations to the Policy Manage- 
ment Committee and the Director of the Con- 
sortium concerning the educational and pro- 
grammatic policies of the Consortium. 

C. Meetings 

The initial meeting of the Consortium Ad- 
visory Board shall be held at the joint call of 
the American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities and the American Associa- 
tion of Community and Junior Colleges on ten 
days’ notice to Organizational Members. 
Thereafter, the Consortium Advisory Board 
shall meet at least annually. A quorum shall 
be a majority of the members of the Consor- 
tium Advisory Board. The actions of a major- 
ity of the members voting, a quorum being 
present, shall be the action of the Consortium 
Advisory Board. 

D. Executive Committee 

The Consortium Advisory Board may elect 
from among its members an Executive Com- 
mittee which shall have the full power and 
authority of the Consortium Advisory Board 
between meetings of the Board. The Board 
shall provide in the SOC By-Laws rules for 
the manner in which the Executive Commit- 
tee shall act. 

E. Other Committees 

The Consortium Advisory Board may from 
time to time establish other committees, coun- 
cils, commissions, and other bodies, not hav- 
ing the power to act in behalf of the Consor- 
tium Advisory Board, which need not be com- 
posed of Board members. 

ARTICLE VI 
OFFICERS 

The Consortium Advisory Board shall elect 
from among its members its Chairman and 
such other officers of the Board as the Board 
may from time to time determine, except that 





the position of Secretary to the Board shall be 
held, ex officio, by the Director of the Consor- 
tium. The Director of the Consortium shall 
be appointed by the Policy Management Com- 
mittee with the consultation and advice of the 
Consortium Advisory Board. 



ARTICLE VII 
AGENT 

The American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities shall be the administering 
and fiscal agent of the Consortium. 



ARTICLE VIII 

POLICY MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 

Responsibility for the establishment and 
supervision of the fiscal and administrative 
policies of the Consortium shall be under the 
jurisdiction of a Policy Management Commit- 
tee, consisting of the President of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Colleges and Univer- 
sities, or his designated representative, the 
President of the American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges, or his designated 
representative, and the Director of the Con- 
sortium, who shall serve, ex officio, as a non- 
voting member of the Committee. The fiscal 
and administrative policies of the Consortium 
shall be consistent with the personnel poli- 
cies of the administering and fiscal agent and 
with the educational and programmatic poli- 
cies recommended by the Consortium Advi- 
sory Board. 

ARTICLE IX 
AMENDMENTS 

These Articles may be amended or repealed 
by the affirmative votes of two- thirds of the 
Consortium Advisory Board, with the concur- 
rence of the Policy Management Committee. 



ARTICLE X 
BY-LAWS 

The Consortium Advisory Board, with the 
concurrence of the Policy Management Com- 
mittee, may adopt, amend, and repeal By- 
Laws which, to the extent that they are not 
inconsistent with these Articles, shall govern 
the affairs of the Consortium. Any such ac- 
tion shall require the same vote which would 
be required to amend this Charter. 
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ARTICLE VI 
LIABILITIES 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
these Articles, the Consortium Advisory Board 
and the Policy Management Committee do not 
have the authority to subject any member or 
agent of the Consortium to any liability with- 
out the written consent of such member or 
agent. 

January 1986 
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Servicemembers 



Opportunity Colleges 
By-Laws 



ARTICLE I 
OFFICES 

The principal office of the Consortium shall 
be located in the national office of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Colleges and Univer- 
sities. 



ARTICLE II 

CONSORTIUM MEMBERSHIP 

A. New Members 

New Organizational Members of the Con- 
sortium shall be elected by simple majority 
vote of the Consortium Advisory Board. Ap- 
plications for Organizational Membership 
shall be submitted by eligible organizations 
to the Director of the Consortium. Eligible 
organizations shall be determined by criteria 
established by the Board. 

B. SOC Institutional Members 

Those academic institutions that are ap- 
proved by the SOC Director as having met 
SOC Principles and Criteria shall be known 
as SOC Institutional Members and shall con- 
stitute a class of non-voting members of the 
consortium. 

C. Termination of Membership 

Termination of Organizational Member- 
ship in the Consortium shall be by simple 
majority vote of the Consortium Advisory 
Board. 

ARTICLE III 

CONSORTIUM ADVISORY BOARD 
A. General Powers 

Responsibility for recommending the edu- 
cational and programmatic policies of the Con- 
sortium to the Policy Management Commit- 
tee and the Director of the Consortium shall 
be vested in the Consortium Advisory Board. 



The Board may adopt such rules and regula- 
tions for the conduct of its meetings and the 
formulation of educational and programmatic 
policies of the Consortium as it may deem 
proper, not inconsistent with the SOC By- 
Laws. 

B. Appointment and Tenure of Voting Members 

1. Each Organizational Member of the 
Consortium shall appoint one indi- 
vidual to represent it as a voting mem- 
ber of the Consortium Advisory Board, 
except that the American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges 
shall appoint four such individuals. No 
individual may be appointed to repre- 
sent more than one Organizational 
Member of the Consortium as a voting 
member. Such designation shall be 
communicated in writing to the Policy 
Management Committee of the Consor- 
tium, which may rely thereon until re- 
ceipt of a subsequent designation. Each 
member of the Board shall serve for a 
term of two years, or until the designa- 
tion of another individual by the Orga- 
nizational Member. In the event of the 
death or resignation of a member of the 
Board, a replacement shall be named 
by the Organizational Member appoint- 
ing him or her. Each Organizational 
Member may also designate in writing 
individuals who may act as the repre- 
sentative of that Organizational Mem- 
ber to the Board in the absence of the 
Organizational Member’s designated 
representative. 

2. One representative from each of the 
four Military Services (Air Force, Army, 
Marines, Navy) and the Coast Guard 
shall serve as a voting member of the 
Consortium Advisory Board. Military 
and Coast Guard representatives will 
be designated by the appropriate offices 
of the four Military Services and the 
Coast Guard, respectively, and each 
representative shall serve as a voting 
member of the Board until the desig- 
nation of another individual by the re- 
spective Military Service or the Coast 
Guard. 

3. Individuals eligible to serve as voting 
members-at-large of the Consortium 
Advisory Board shall be nominated by 
the Chairman of the Board after con- 
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sultation with the Policy Management 
Committee. Election of voting mem- 
bers-at-large shall be by simple major- 
ity of the Board. Eligible individuals 
shall be based on criteria established 
by the Board. There shall be a limit of 
two voting members-at-large, each of 
whom will be elected for a term of two 
years. 

C. Regular Meetings 

Regular meetings of the Consortium Ad- 
visory Board shall be held at such time and 
place as the Board may provide, by resolution, 
without other notice than such resolution. 

D. Special Meetings 

Special meetings of the Consortium Advi- 
sory Board may be called by or at the request 
of the Chairman of the Board or any three 
Board members. 

E. Notice 

Notice of any special meeting shall be given 
at least five days previously thereto by notice 
acknowledged personally by each member of 
the Consortium Advisory Board. 

F. Quorum 

At any meeting of the Consortium Advi- 
sory Board, a majority of the voting members 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business, but if fewer than said number are 
present at a meeting, a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Board present may adjourn the 
meeting from time to time without further 
notice. 



he or she shall file a written dissent to such 
action with the person acting as Secretary of 
the meeting immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting. Such right to dissent 
shall not apply to a Board member who voted 
in favor of such action. 

J. Interested Board Members 

Actions of the Consortium Advisory Board 
shall not be invalidated or otherwise affected 
by the fact that one or more of them have a 
personal interest, beyond their role as mem- 
bers of the Board, in the particular action be- 
ing voted upon, provided said interested mem- 
bers disclose to the Board their interests in 
the transaction. Interested members shall be 
counted in determining whether a quorum 
exists at Board meetings, may vote with the 
same effect as disinterested members (subject 
to their having made the disclosures provided 
for herein), and shall be relieved from any li- 
ability that might otherwise arise by reason 
of their contracting with the Consortium for 
the benefit of themselves or any firm or other 
organizations in which they are interested. 

K. Telephonic Communication 

Any or all Consortium Advisory Board 
members may participate in a meeting of the 
Board or a committee of the Board by means 
of conference telephone or by any means of 
communication by which all persons partici- 
pating in the meeting are able to hear one 
another, and such participation shall consti- 
tute presence in person at the meeting. 

L. Board Proceedings 

The Consortium Advisory Board shall con- 
duct its meetings using Robert's Rules of Or- 
der, the standard guide to parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 

ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS OF THE 
CONSORTIUM ADVISORY BOARD 

A. Number 

The officers of the Consortium Advisory 
Board shall be a Chairman of the Board and 
a Vice Chairman, both of whom shall be 
elected by the members of the Board. Such 
other officers and assistant officers of the 
Board as may be deemed necessary may be 
elected or appointed by the members of the 
Board, except that the position of Secretary 
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G. Manner of Acting 

The act of the majority of the members of 
the Consortium Advisory Board voting at a 
meeting at which quorum is present shall be 
the act of the Board. 

H. Compensation 

No compensation shall be paid to members 
of the Consortium Advisory Board, as such, 
for their services. 

I. Presumption of Assent 

A member of the Consortium Advisory 
Board who is present at a meeting of the Board 
at which action on any matter is taken shall 
be presumed to have assented to the action 
taken, unless his or her dissent shall be en- 
tered in the minutes of the meeting or unless 
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to the Board shall be held, ex officio , by the 
Director of the Consortium. 

B. Election and Term of Office 

The officers of the Consortium Advisory 
Board shall be elected annually at its first 
meeting held in each calendar year. Each of- 
ficer of the Board shall hold office until his or 
her successor shall have been duly elected and 
shall have qualified. 

C. Removal 

Any officer elected or appointed by mem- 
bers of the Consortium Advisory Board may 
be removed by vote of the members of the 
Board, whenever, in their judgment, the best 
interests of the Consortium would be served 
thereby. 

D. Vacancies 

A vacancy in any office of the Consortium 
Advisory Board because of death, resignation, 
removal, disqualification or otherwise, may be 
filled by members of the Board for the unex- 
pired portion of the term. 

E. Chairman of the Consortium Advisory Board 

The Chairman of the Consortium Advisory 
Board shall be elected from among its mem- 
bers and shall, when present, preside at all 
meetings of the Board. No employee of the 
administering and fiscal agent of the Consor- 
tium shall be eligible to serve as Chairman of 
the Board. 

F. Vice Chairman of the Consortium Advisory 
Board 

The Vice Chairman of the Consortium Ad- 
visory Board shall be elected from among its 
members and shall preside at meetings in the 
absence of the Chairman. No employee of the 
administering and fiscal agent of the Consor- 
tium shall be eligible to serve as Vice Chair- 
man of the Board. 



ARTICLE V 

POLICY MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 

A. General Procedures 

The provisions of sections C through K of 
Article III hereof shall apply with like force 
and effect to the Policy Management Commit- 
tee. 




B, Reports 

Reports concerning actions taken by the 
Policy Management Committee shall be filed 
quarterly with the Consortium Advisory 
Board and an annual report of the Policy Man- 
agement Committee shall be on the agenda 
of the annual meeting of the Board for the 
information of its members. 

ARTICLE VI 

CONTRACTUAL NEGOTIATIONS 

The administering and fiscal agent shall 
be responsible for negotiating contracts with 
respect to the program activities of the Ser- 
vicemembers Opportunity Colleges. 

ARTICLE VII 
WAIVER OF NOTICE 

Unless otherwise provided by law, when- 
ever any notice is required to be given to any 
member of the Consortium Advisory Board 
under the provisions of these By-Laws or un- 
der the provisions of the Charter, a waiver 
thereof in writing, signed by the person or 
persons entitled to such notice, whether be- 
fore or after the time stated therein, shall be 
deemed equivalent to the giving of such no- 
tice. 

ARTICLE VIII 

LIABILITY AND INSURANCE 
A. Liability 

1. In the absence of fraud or bad faith, the 
Consortium Advisory Board, officers, 
and Organizational Members of the 
Consortium shall not be personally li- 
able for its debts, obligations or liabili- 
ties. 

2. For purposes of this Article VIII of the 
By-Laws, (a) “liability” shall include, 
but not be limited to, amounts paid in 
settlement actually and reasonably in- 
curred in any action, other than an ac- 
tion by or in the right of the Consor- 
tium; and (b) “action, suit or proceed- 
ing” shall include every claim, action, 
suit or proceeding, whether civil or 
criminal, derivative or otherwise, ad- 
ministrative or investigative, and any 
appeal relating thereto, and shall in- 
clude any reasonable apprehension or 
threat of such action, suit or proceed- 
ing. 
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B. Insurance 

To the extent not inconsistent with the 
laws of the District of Columbia, the Policy 
Management Committee may, at any time or 
from time to time, approve the purchase and 
maintenance of insurance by the administer- 
ing and fiscal agent of the Consortium on be- 
half of the officers and members of the Con- 
sortium Advisory Board against any liability 
asserted against such persons in their capac- 
ity or arising out of their status as officers or 
Board members. 



ARTICLE IX 
AMENDMENTS 

These By-Laws may be altered, amended 
or repealed and new By-Laws may be adopted 
by the Consortium Advisory Board, with the 
concurrence of the Policy Management Com- 
mittee, at any regular or special meeting. Any 
such action shall require the same vote re- 
quired to amend the Charter of the Consor- 
tium as described in Article DC thereof. Writ- 
ten notification of any proposed amendment 
to the SOC Charter or SOC By-Laws shall be 
mailed to each member of the Consortium Ad- 
visory Board at least thirty days in advance 
of the scheduled meeting at which they will 
be considered. 

January 1989 
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APPENDIX D 

Servicemembers 
Opportunity Colleges 
SOC Principles and 
Criteria 
1995-1997 

Servicemembers Opportunity Colleges 
(SOC), a consortium of national higher edu- 
cation associations, functions in cooperation 
with the Department of Defense (DoD), the 
Military Services including the National 
Guard, and the Coast Guard to help meet the 
voluntary higher education needs of service- 
members. 

Hundreds of thousands of servicemembers, 
civilian employees of DoD, the Military Ser- 
vices including the National Guard, the Coast 
Guard, and family members enroll annually 
in programs offered by several hundred col- 
leges, universities, and postsecondary occu- 
pational and technical institutions. These vol- 
untary programs are a significant joint ven- 
ture and require strong commitment and co- 
ordination among academic institutions and 
agencies, the Military Services including the 
National Guard, the Coast Guard, and the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD). 

SOC is a vehicle to help coordinate volun- 
tary postsecondary educational opportunities 
for servicemembers. SOC does this by 

• seeking to stimulate and help the 
higher education community to under- 
stand and respond to special needs of 
servicemembers 

• advocating the flexibility needed to 
improve access to and availability of 
educational programs for servicemem- 
bers 

• helping the Military Services including 
the National Guard, and the Coast 
Guard understand the resources, lim- 
its, and requirements of higher educa- 
tion 

• helping the higher education commu- 
nity understand the resources, limits, 



and requirements of the Military Ser- 
vices including the National Guard, 
and the Coast Guard 

• seeking to strengthen liaison and work- 
ing relationships among military and 
higher education representatives. 

SOC PRINCIPLES 

To achieve its goals, SOC is founded on 
principles agreed to collectively by the higher 
education community through the SOC Advi- 
sory Board, the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense (OSD), the Military Services including 
the National Guard, and the Coast Guard. 

SOC Principles are predicated upon such 
principles as those set forth in the Joint State- 
ment on Transfer and Award of Academic 
Credit of the American Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
(AACRAO), the American Council on Educa- 
tion (ACE), and the Council on Postsecondary 
Accreditation (COPA), and affirmed by the 
Commission on Recognition of Postsecondary 
Accreditation (CORPA), and are drawn prin- 
cipally from the cumulative experience of edu- 
cational institutions and agencies judged suc- 
cessful in their work with servicemembers. 
The Principles embody a needed institutional 
flexibility with thoughtful development of pro- 
grams and procedures appropriate to the 
needs of servicemembers, yet recognize the 
necessity to protect and assure the quality of 
educational programs. 

Principle 1 . In order to enhance their mili- 
tary effectiveness and to achieve their educa- 
tional, vocational, and career goals, service- 
members should share in the postsecondary 
educational opportunities available to other 
citizens. 

Principle 2. Educational programs for ser- 
vicemembers should rely primarily on pro- 
grams, courses, and services provided by ap- 
propriately accredited institutions and orga- 
nizations, including high schools, 
postsecondary vocational and technical 
schools, colleges, and universities. 

Principle 3. To enhance access to under- 
graduate educational opportunities for ser- 
vicemembers, institutions should maintain a 
necessary flexibility of programs and proce- 
dures, particularly in admissions, credit trans- 
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fer, and recognition of other applicable learn- 
ing, including that gained in the military; in 
scheduling and format of courses; and in 
academic residency requirements to offset 
servicemembers’ mobility, isolation from cam- 
puses, and part-time student status. 

SOC INSTITUTIONAL 
MEMBERSHIP 

Institutional members of SOC may be en- 
tire institutions or appropriate subdivisions 
(e.g., colleges, schools, or major divisions). To 
become an institutional member of SOC, an 
institution must meet three requirements: 

• Each institution must satisfy six initial 
conditions. 

• A responsible administrative official 
must commit the institution or the ap- 
propriate major subdivision to fully 
comply with and support the SOC Prin- 
ciples and Criteria as it delivers under- 
graduate postsecondary programs, 
courses, and supporting services to ser- 
vicemembers on military installations 
or at locations accessible to them. 

• The prospective institutional member 
must be approved as meeting SOC 
Principles and Criteria by the Director 
of SOC. 

INITIAL CONDITIONS 
FOR MEMBERSHIP 

Institutional members must meet the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

• be listed in the hep Higher Education 
Directory 

• be a degree-granting institution that is 
accredited by an institutional accredit- 
ing agency recognized by CORPA 

• meet appropriate provisions of DoD Di- 
rective 1322.8, Voluntary Educational 
Programs for Military Personnel, and 
appropriate Service regulations when 
providing educational services on mili- 
tary installations 

• be approved for educational benefits by 
the appropriate State Approving 
Agency for veterans’ benefits 

• agree to submit data for the SOC Guide 

• not be listed in the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Data Book as having excessive 
student loan default rates. 



SOC CRITERIA 

Inherent in the SOC Principles are expec- 
tations and standards essential to their trans- 
lation into performance and action. The SOC 
Criteria express those expectations and stan- 
dards and constitute an operational frame- 
work for SOC member institutions to extend 
to servicemembers undergraduate educa- 
tional opportunities that are sometimes dis- 
tinct from common institutional practice. The 
Criteria characterize flexibility essential to 
the improvement of access by servicemembers 
to undergraduate educational programs. The 
Criteria stipulate that institutional policies 
and practices be fair, equitable, and effective 
in recognizing special and often limiting con- 
ditions faced by military students. 

Criterion 1. 

Transfer of Credit. 

Since mobility makes it unlikely that a ser- 
vicemember can complete all degree pro- 
gram requirements at one institution, a 
SOC institution designs its transfer prac- 
tices for servicemembers to minimize loss 
of credit and avoid duplication of 
coursework, while simultaneously main- 
taining the integrity of its programs. Con- 
sistent with requirements of a 
servicemember’s degree program, a SOC 
institution follows the general principles 
of good practice outlined in the Joint State- 
ment on Transfer and Award of Academic 
Credit as approved by ACE and AACRAO, 
and affirmed by CORPA. Each institution 
may be required to submit documentary 
evidence that it generally accepts credits 
in transfer from other accredited institu- 
tions, and that its credits in turn are gen- 
erally accepted by other accredited insti- 
tutions. 

Criterion 2. 

Academic Residency Requirements. 

A SOC institution limits academic resi- 
dency requirements for active-duty service- 
members to no more than 25 percent of the 
undergraduate degree program; 
recognizesall credit course work offered by 
the institution as applicable in satisfying 
academic residency requirements; and al- 
lows servicemembers to satisfy academic 
residency requirements with courses taken 
from the institution at any time during 
their program of study, specifically avoid- 
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ing any “final year” or “final semester” resi- 
dency requirement, subject to stated re- 
quirements in specific course areas such 
as majors. (Institutions joining SOC pri- 
marily for the purpose of participating in 
the Concurrent Admissions Program 
(ConAP) are exempted from this criterion.) 

Criterion 3. 

Crediting Learning from 

Military Training and Experience. 

A SOC institution provides processes to 
determine credit awards and learning ac- 
quired for specialized military training and 
occupational experience when applicable 
to a servicemember’s degree program. A 
SOC institution recognizes and uses the 
ACE Guide to the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Experiences in the Armed Services 
in determining the value of learning ac- 
quired in military service, and awards 
credit for appropriate learning acquired in 
military service at levels consistent with 
ACE Guide recommendations and/or those 
transcripted by the Community College of 
the Air Force, when applicable to a 
servicemember’s program. 

Criterion 4. 

Crediting Extrainstitutional Learning. 

Recognizing that learning occurs in 
Extrainstitutional and non-instructional 
settings, a SOC institution provides pro- 
cesses to evaluate and awards appropri- 
ate undergraduate level credit for such 
learning through practices that reflect the 
principles and guidelines in the statement 
on Awarding Credit for Extrainstitutional 
Learning adopted by ACE and affirmed by 
CORPA. This shall include awarding 
credit through use of one or more of the 
nationally recognized, non-traditional 
learning testing programs provided for 
servicemembers by the OSD, such as de- 
scribed in the ACE Guide to Educational 
Credit by Examination. These examina- 
tions include CLEP, DSST, and ACT/PEP 
whether or not they supplement institu- 
tional challenge examinations or test-out 
procedures. 



SOC INSTITUTIONAL 
OPERATING GUIDELINES 

In addition to the SOC Criteria, some op- 
erating guidelines can be drawn from the SOC 
Principles and the experience of educational 
institutions and agencies that have shown 
success and quality in their educational of- 
ferings to servicemembers. These guidelines 
should be viewed as desired institutional be- 
havior for SOC institutions. 

Admissions. In recognition of the prepara- 
tion and experience of many servicemem- 
bers, SOC institutions facilitate the admis- 
sion and enrollment of qualified candidates 
by providing means to determine levels of 
ability and achievement of servicemem- 
bers. Admissions practices, developed pri- 
marily for recent high school graduates, 
often work to the disadvantage of a ser- 
vicemember who may be qualified for col- 
lege-level work, yet may be unable to sat- 
isfy commonly imposed requirements. Spe- 
cialized training and experience in the 
Military Services or elsewhere, that may 
qualify individuals for college admissions 
and credit, often go unrecognized. 

To facilitate admission and enrollment of 
qualified servicemembers, SOC institutions 

• recognize the GED high school equiva- 
lency certificate/diploma, utilizing ACE 
recommendations concerning academic 
performance 

• accept and record previously success- 
ful postsecondary study as part of the 
servicemember’s program require- 
ments, if appropriate 

• recognize learning gained from special- 
ized training and experience in the 
Military Services or elsewhere 

• establish competency by nationally rec- 
ognized means, such as standardized 
tests 

• publicize alternative admission proce- 
dures available to servicemembers 

• conduct timely evaluation of the edu- 
cational records and relevant experi- 
ences of servicemembers 

• waive formal admission for service- 
members seeking enrollment in course 
work for transfer to another institution 

• complete student agreements or learn- 
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ing contracts for all degree-seeking ser- 
vicemembers. 

Non-Traditional Learning. In recognition 
of the special needs of servicemembers, SOC 
institutions assist them to incorporate non- 
traditional instruction and study in the 
completion of a degree program. Since for- 
mal classwork needed to complete a degree 
program in certain curriculum areas may not 
be available at some military installations, 
SOC institutions should allow for such stud- 
ies to be undertaken in a non-traditional 
mode. SOC institutions realize that it is of- 
ten necessary to recognize independent study, 
either guided by a parent institution or self- 
directed, or non-traditional study from other 
sources. 

Military occupational experience repre- 
sents a legitimate area of learning outside the 
formal classrooms of specialized military 
training courses. A SOC institution realizes 
the potential value of such experiences and 
awards appropriate credit for Military Occu- 
pational Skills (MOS) and Navy Rates and 
Ratings as recommended by the ACE Guide 
to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences 
in the Armed Services. 

Learning may also be acquired through 
other experience, civilian non-collegiate 
courses, and collegiate non-traditional 
courses. Courses in the last group, including 
directed independent study, correspondence 
courses, TV-assisted courses, or courses-by- 
newspaper, have evaluative mechanisms 
vouched for by the operating institution. 
Credit recommendations for training courses 
offered by business and industry, government, 
labor unions, and other public and private 
sectors are given in the ACE National Guide 
to Educational Credit for Training Programs, 
and A Guide to Educational Programs in 
Noncollegiate Organizations by New York 
Regents. 

The portfolio evaluation method, spon- 
sored by the Council for Adult and Experien- 
tial Learning (CAEL) and used in some form 
by hundreds of institutions, is also an impor- 
tant aid in determining credit equivalence and 
applicability of experiential learning. 

Many accredited colleges and universities 
offer independent study opportunities to quali- 
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fled students. DANTES provides a compre- 
hensive listing of available independent study 
courses. Recent promising developments in 
computer-assisted and TV-assisted instruc- 
tional programs, amply supported by print 
materials and institutionally monitored and 
evaluated, broaden the possibilities. 

To enhance study opportunities for service- 
members, SOC institutions 

• advise and assist servicemembers to 
make use of non-traditional or less for- 
mal study modes when formal 
coursework needed for degree comple- 
tion is unavail-able 

• provide their own modes of non-tradi- 
tional instruction or, through advise- 
ment and listing in their publications, 
make students aware of acceptable 
forms of non-traditional instruction 
available through other sources, and 

• consider the acceptance, when appro- 
priate to a servicemember’s program, 
of credit earned from other similarly ac- 
credited institutions through non-tra- 
ditional sources (independent study, 
correspondence, television, computer- 
based, credit-by-examination, or port- 
folio). 

Institutional Commitment. In order to 
achieve consistent application of policy in of- 
fering programs for servicemembers, SOC in- 
stitutions make appropriate assignment of re- 
sponsibility and monitor institutional perfor- 
mance in the delivery of such programs. 

Programs for military students, whether 
offered on-campus or on an installation, re- 
quire added institutional attention and super- 
vision. Procedures that may have been effec- 
tive for the usual campus or student popula- 
tion no longer suffice. The nature of the in- 
stitutional commitment to servicemembers 
needs to be made clear to institutional repre- 
sentatives as well as to the student. 

Demonstrating their understanding of and 
commitment to servicemembers, SOC insti- 
tutions 

• publicize widely to their faculty and 
students the nature of their commit- 
ment and programs and activities of- 
fered on behalf of servicemembers and 
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include a statement of commitment to 
SOC in their catalogs 

• provide effective administrative staff- 
ing and processes to give adequate sup- 
port to programs for servicemembers 

• develop procedural directives for in- 
structors, counselors, admissions offi- 
cials and program officers governing 
special requirements of servicemem- 
bers 

• ensure the comparability of off-campus 
courses to on campus, while recogniz- 
ing and accommodating pro-grams to 
the particular needs of the adult learner 

• designate a contact office or person for 
servicemembers 

• designate a senior administrative offi- 
cial to oversee programs for service- 
members and veterans, monitor insti- 
tutional compliance with the SOC Cri- 
teria, and serve as principal spokes- 
person and respondent on SOC matters 

• conduct staff orientation programs to 
prepare full-time and adjunct faculty 
to work with the adult part-time 
learner 

• provide scheduling on a planned pro- 
gram basis rather than by individual 
courses 

• ensure access to all courses needed for 
degree completion by scheduling at 
appropriate locations and times, not 
necessarily related to regular academic 
terms. 

Veterans’ Services. For veterans return- 
ing to civilian life to begin or continue study, 
civilian SOC institutions provide appropriate 
evaluation of their training, experience, and 
prior study and other services similar to that 
afforded servicemembers. Some of the SOC 
Criteria apply equally to the institution’s 
treatment of veterans — admission practices, 
transfer of credit and recognition of other 
forms of learning, including military experi- 
ence. When a servicemember has completed 
the residency requirement while on active 
duty at a SOC college, that college is obliged 
to recognize that fact when the servicemem- 
ber becomes a veteran. Although broader in- 
structional offerings and services may be 
available to returning veterans, counseling, 
evaluation, and planning are of particular 



importance in assisting them to reach their 
personal and career goals. 

Recognizing the continuing educational 
needs of veterans, civilian SOC institutions 

• encourage veterans to continue or com- 
plete study started during service or in- 
terrupted by duty requirements 

• offer opportunities to veterans similar 
to those extended to servicemembers 
under the SOC Criteria, including pro- 
vision of information and counseling 
services to ensure that veterans are 
aware of the benefits, regulations and 
potential problems of veterans’ assis- 
tance programs 

• comply with the provisions of 38 USC 
1775 pertain-ing to veterans’ educa- 
tional assistance 

• provide veterans, previously admitted 
as SOC students, with opportunities to 
complete their programs under the con- 
ditions of their student agreements. 
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SOC Network Widens to Meet 
Education Needs of Military 



New Gl Bill Cuts 
PREP, Tightens 
Enrollment Rules 

A new •'peacetime" GI Bill, "The 
Veterans' Education and Employment 
Assistance Act of 1976," was enacted 
on Octnbcr 15, 1976 (PL 94-502). 

The law terminated benefits under 
the old “wartime" Gl Bill and estab- 
lished instead a contributory plan for 
those entering the service after Decem- 
ber 31, 1976, The new Act provides 
two VA dollars to match each service- 
man's dollar up to $8,100 per student. 

For veterans still qualifying for edu- 
cational benefits under the old GI Bill, 
there was an eight per cent cost-of-liv- 
ing increase and an increase from 36 
to 45 months in the period of entitle- 
ment. 

At press time, three provisions were 
of particular concern to SOC and the 
voluntary education programs of the 
service: 

PREP: The Prc-discharfe Education Pro- 
gram (I’REP) has heen terminated. A 
remedial program fur servicemen leading 
to a high school diploma and/or prepara- 
tion for post-service schooling, PREP now 
will he available only during the last six 
months of service. This wilt affect a great 
many servicemen and current PREP pro- 
grams, many of which are offered by SOC 
member institutions. It also places a heavy 
burden on the educational budgets of the 
services. 

“85-15 Rule”; The new law states that Gl 
uxxixlnnce thalt not be provided for courtet 
in which more than 85 percent of the 
students enrolled are receiving federal or 
institutional grants to pay their tuition or 
fees. National Defense Student Loan re- 
cipients do not have to be counted in figur- 
ing the 85-15 percentages. The only ex- 
ception to the 85-15 rule is for courses 
offered on nr immediately adjacent to a 
military hasc in which enrotted students 
are military personnel, their dependents, 
or base employees. 

“Two-Year Rule"; The new law a ho 
provides that assistance will not be avail- 
able to veterans for courses offered by a 
public institution outside its normal com- 
muting area, unless the course has been 
offered at that location for two yean, 
SOC Director Jim Nickerson and 
Associate Director Bill Lawson, along 
with others from the higher education 
associations, are working with VA offi- 
cials to solve the problems and achieve 
some flexibility in interpretation of the 
new law. 

Volume 1, Number 1 



This Fall, with a membership of 360 
institulinns. five times what it was 
three years ago. Servicemen's Oppor- 
tunity College (SOC) begins its fifth 
year of efforts to improve voluntary 
education opportunities for military 
personnel. 

Funding for SOC is provided thrnugh 
a Department of Defense contract, 
which was renewed in October for 
1977, and a Carnegie Corporation 
grant, now in its third year. 

LI1 SOC membership growth 
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A creation of 1 1 higher education 
associations and the Department nf 
Defense, SOC provides liaison between 
civilian and military communities, 

SOC serves to encourage and 
strengthen the commitment of civilian 
institutions and states to the education 
of members of the Armed Services 
Also, SOC serves the interests of ser- 
vicemen and servicewomen and of vet- 
erans as they continue their education 
under the GI Bill. 

Thirty-two institutions have joined 
the list of SOC schools since March, 
1976. Another 25 hove applications 
pending or have sought initial review. 

The SOC project is cosponsored by 
tbe American Association of State Col- 
leges and Universities end tbe Ameri- 
can Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges. 



Currently, 290 of the 360 SOC 
schools are public and 70 arc private. 
More than half are four-year schools. 
Most nffer regular degrees; some nffer 
external degrees. Some serve military 
institutions, including programs over- 
seas. A third group arc neither near 
bases nnr provide services In bases, but 
are making special efforts to serve local 
area students away in service. 

Three Major Efforts 

Washington staff has concentrated 
on three major efforts: expanding the 
SOC network, clarifying the statement 
of criteria to which SOC institutions 
agree, and exploring SOC's role in 
graduate work. 

A report is being developed by the 
Council on Graduate Schnnls of the 
U.S. to aid educational service officers 
in graduate counseling. The SOC staff 
has conferred with special committees 
of COGS and AASCU to explore the 
next steps. 

A new associate director for Service- 
men's Programs, Harry K, Milter, Jr., 
has been hired to meet the increasing 
demands of I he expanding SOC net- 
work. With the larger staff, SOC can 
move ahead with its primary mission, 
working with civilian institutions com- 
mitted to responding tn military stu- 
dent needs. 

At least four regional conferences to 
be jointly sponsored by SOC and mili- 
tary bases or educational institutions 
are being planned. Dates, locations 
and agenda will be announced soon, 

SOC Staff Schedules 
3 New Publications 

In coming months, SOC will dis- 
tribute a number of new publications 
— a 1976 Directory of SOC institu- 
tions; a Catalog Supplement of schools 
designated SOC institutions since the 
previous catalog was published; a new 
SOC Brochure; and future issues of the 
SOC Network News. You will receive 
copies of them as they are completed, 

December 1976 
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Nickerson Reports on USAFE Education Conference 



Voluntary education in the Air 
Force was the topic of the USAF/ 
Europe education cnnference in 
Berchtesgaden, Germany, October 
1 8-22. However, concerns about 
the new GI Bill and rising costs of 
iustructinn tended to supersede the 
business at hand, reported SOC Di- 
rector James F. Nickerson, who par- 
ticipated. 

The lack of definitive information 
and interpretation, even within VA, 
cnnccrncd the conferees. It was 
clear that the "85-15 rule," the 
“two-year rule" and imminent death 
of PREP ( Pre-discharge Education 
Prngram) could have a devastating 
effect on European education pro- 
grams for the military. 

The anticipated decline of GI 
benefits available to servicemen 
while in service and the loss of 
PREP would heavily burden the ed- 
ucational budgets of each of the 
Armed Services. 

Endowing his return. Nickerson 
said some European voluntary edu- 



cation programs are in jenpardy be- 
cause nf changes in the GI Bill, 
rising costs to institutions, and rela- 
tively ponr liaison and coordination 
in dccisinn-making on whn shall 
serve and with what programs. 
Snme pooling nf resources will be 
needed for survival of these pro- 
grams. he said. 

"There still is a prevalent attitude 
in the military to gain services at the 
lowest cost, often with insufficient 
concern for a decline in services due 
tn rising costs to institutions," Nick- 
erson noted. “Moreover, the situa- 
tion is producing a growing tension 
and distrust and sharpened enmpe- 
tilion among institutions," he said. 

Furthermore, at a meeting of the 
Association of European Represeu- 
atives of Educatinn Institutions 
(AEREI), he found a reluctance 
among institutions to engage in 
joint planning. 

The USAFE Conference centered 
on ( I ) an examination of voluntary 
education from various administra- 



tive points of view, (2) particular 
programs or segments, such as SOC, 
CCAF. DANTES. ACE Guide Ser- 
vice. and (3) new program devel- 
opments. 

Cnnfcrcncc speaker Fred Kintzcr 
of UCLA, a specialist in transfer 
and articulation problems, offered a 
framework for planning and evalua- 
tion of future improvements in vol- 
untary education. 

Nickerson returned via Munich to 
attend a session of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion ( APGA/Europe ), At all of 
the meetings. Nickerson explored 
with Army/ Hu rope education offi- 
cials the need and possible means 
for assuring quality and integrity 
of educational offerings for military 
installations in Europe. Accredita- 
tion and review are logistically diffi- 
cult and expensive, resulting in 
limited overview of such programs, 
at least from civilian sources. Vet 
third party review in some form is 
needed for programs both ;it home 
and abroad. 



ECS-SOC Report Shows Need For Planning 



Educational opportunity is a prime 
attraction of the military service for 
young recruits today, a national Task 
Force sponsored jointly by the Edu- 
cation Commission of the States 
(ECS) and SOC reported at the ECS 
Steering Committee meeting Decem- 
ber JO in Denver. 

If sonic projections of military man- 
power needs and expectations arc tn 
be met, in a few years as many as onc- 
third of die male high schonl gradu- 



ates in this country may receive their 
introduction to postseeondary educa- 
tion through one of the voluntary edu- 
cation programs. 

The impact will he major. Recruit- 
ment nf needed military manpower will 
focus on 18-20 year olds, thus affect- 
ing collegiate enrollments of this age 
group. More control and early encour- 
agement of educational plans will be 
assumed by the military’. Greater re- 
sponsibility will be placed on civilian 



institutions to make programs of in- 
struction available to military person- 
nel. 

“The effective provision of education 
opportunities for military personnel 
depends on close cooperation between 
diverse agencies and authorities within 
the military, state and federal govern- 
ments and postseeondary education." 
the report concluded. 

Until recently, the Task Force found, 
there were too few mechanisms or 




Education: A prime attraction of military service. 



structures allying institutions or the 
military fnr ensuring that the special 
educational needs and prohlems of 
transient military students were met. 
Little had been done to solve the prob- 
lems of program discontinuity, credit 
transfers, records, and advisement. 

There arc still substantial issues re- 
lating tn decision-making and manage- 
ment of programs from postseeondary 
institutions in serving the educational 
needs of military personnel. 

The Task Force explored possibili- 
ties for better cooperation among insti- 
tutions, government, and military on 
issues relating to planning, financing, 
(See REPORT, las/ page ) 
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SOC Staff in Washington 
Is Available for Assistance 



Veterans Program 
Relays Information 
To Gl Advisers 

The Veterans Clearinghouse, a part 
of SOC funded through the Carnegie 
Corporation grant, relays information 
to and responds to requests from in- 
stitutional administrators, program ad- 
visers, and veterans coordinators and 
counselors on matters of legislation, 
regulations, veterans' needs, unusual 
programs, and special problems. 

In recent weeks the staff has pro- 
duced supplemental materials and in- 
terpretation of the new Gl Rill to aid 
institutions and veterans counselors in 
meeting its requirements. 

Among the broad functions of the 
Vets Program and Clearinghouse arc: 

• Disseminating information of in- 
terest to veterans at regularly 
scheduled conferences hosted by 
the Clearinghouse; 

• Publishing and distributing infor- 
mation which interprets the laws 
oil veterans programs, enabling 
institutions to maximize benefits 
for individual veterans; 

• Providing resource materials to 
the media on behalf of SOC in- 
stitutions; 

• Offering special assistance to mi- 
nority, disabled, or incarcerated 
veterans, particularly Vietnam-cra 
veterans; and 

• Directing agencies assisting veter- 
ans to special services, outreach 
programs, and counseling and tu- 
torial assistance programs. 

Institutions can contact the Vets 
Program by calling (202) 293-7050. 



SOC staff members contact and re- 
cruit new SOC institutions, provide in- 
formation to member and non-member 
institutions, aid military program offi- 
cers in meeting particular educational 
needs, and offer consultation, discus- 
sions and presentations to various ci- 
vilian. military and veterans groups. 

Those who need assistance or infor- 
mation can reach SOC staff through 
the American Association of State Col- 
leges and Universities or the American 
Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, co-sponsors of SOC. 

Six educational professionals com- 
prise the SOC staff: 

Dr, James F. Nickerson, Director. 
Formerly president of Mankato State 
University (Minn.), he has headed the 
SUiff since August, 1973. Nickerson’s 
major concerns arc future policy de- 
velopment, liaison and decision-mak- 
ing among institutions and state agen- 
cies, and the design and negotiations 
of appropriate means to assure quality 
of institutions in the ’‘outreach” pro- 
grams offered to military personnel. 

William E. Lawson, Associate Direc- 
tor, Vets Programs, Lawson is in 
charge of the Veterans Clearinghouse, 
established to keep institutions ap- 
prised of developments affecting edu- 
cational opportunities and programs 
for veterans on the campuses. He's 
been a counselor at State University 
College at Buffalo, and has served as an 
officer ill several national veterans 
groups. 



Dr. Harry K. Miller, Jr., Associate 
Director, Servicemen’s Programs. For 
many years president of Keystone 
Junior College in Pennsylvania. Miller 
joined the staff December 13 to as- 
sume responsibility for liaison with 
SOC institutions and potential mem- 
bers. His long experience in junior 
college work will be a most helpful 
addition to SOC staff capabilities. 

Frances Lapinski, SOC Coordinator 
and Program Associate. Ms. Lapinski 
assists Drs. Nickerson and Miller in 
project management, program, and lia- 
ison work. She is an advanccd-dcgrcc 
candidate from Syracuse University 
and has served on the staff since 
August. 

Mary Ann Settlemire, Program As- 
sociate. An Ohio University graduate, 
she has worked closely with Associate 
Director Lawson on two-year institu- 
tions and veterans affairs. Ms. Settle- 
mire has been with SOC since Decem- 
ber. 1974. 

Dr. James D. Broman, Senior Con- 
sultant. A former president of the 
Chicago Urban Skills Institute of the 
City Colleges of Chicago, lie is on an 
exchange assignment between the Chi- 
cago City Colleges and DANTHS, and 
has been Senior Consultant since No- 
vember. 1975. Broman has been 
contacting state agencies, large city 
community college districts and senior 
institutions. He has expertise in voca- 
tional-technical programs and develop- 
ment of non-tradition al approaches. 



Thirty-two New Members In SOC Network 



Since publication of our 1975-76 Cat- 
alog, 32 posisecondary institutions have 
been designated as Servicemen’s Oppor- 
tunity Colleges: 

Jacksonville State University 
Jacksonville, Alabama 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 
National University 
San Diego. California 
University of Northern Colorado 
Greeley, Colorado 
Southern Illinois University 
Edwardsvitle. Iltinois 
Marian College 

Indianapotis. Indiana 



Purdue University at Fort Wayne 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Upper Iowa University Coordinated 
Off-Campus Degree Program 
Fayette, Iowa 

Elizabethtown Community College 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky 
University Coilege/Unirerslty of 
Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Franconia College 

Franconia, New Hampshire 
New Hampshire College 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
Brookdale Community College 
Lincroft. New Jersey 



Alfred Uoiversity 
Alfred, New York 
Mercy College 

Dobbs Ferry, New York 
North Carolina Central University 
Durham, North Carolina 
Central State University 
Edmond. Oklahoma 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Wklener Coitege 

Chester, Pennsylvania 
Beaufort Technical Educational Center 
< Beaufort. South Carotina 
Black Hills State College 
Spcarfish. South Dakota 

(See NEW SOCs. last pane) 
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Future Graduate-level SOC 
Effort Now Being Considered 



SCX? has under consideration plans 
to expand its services to the masters 
degree level by adapting its basic con- 
cepts to graduate programs. 

A higher level SOC network would 
not simply generate more graduate 
study offerings for military personnel, 
but create conditions to encourage and 
facilitate graduate study and strengthen 
relationships among institutions. 

One of the concepts being consid- 
ered is development of “limited con- 
sortia," small groups of similar insti- 
tutions which would emphasize degree 
possibilities in fields of particular in- 
terest to military personnel. 

They might offer degree programs 
in selected major areas (e.g. business 
administration, computer science) or 
programs shaped to the needs of a 
single service (e.g. Navy, Air Force) 
or a selected geographic area (Califor- 
nia, Western Europe). 

Quality and meaning of graduate 
level programs are concerns of all insti- 
tutions in postsecondary education. 
Any cooperative program to be suc- 
cessful must communicate to partici- 
pants just what a masters degree or any 
other graduate program is and what its 
requirements are. 

To enhance graduate work for mili- 
tary personnel, any model for such 
programs should include a definitive 
statement of requirements to serve as 
a basis of communication, cooperation. 



and maintenance of quality. The Coun- 
cil on Graduate Schools of the U.S. 
has completed a preliminary draft of a 
statement (careful definition) of the 
masters degree. The report surveys the 
critical elements in graduate level work. 
(Specifics will be reported to SOC Net- 
work News readers in the future.) 

In the meantime, the issues include: 
responsibility for quality organization 
of graduate work; nature and types of 
masters degrees; guidelines for pro- 
gram evaluation; program characteris- 
tics; faculty and faculty resources, 
graduate students; and physical facili- 
ties. 



New SOCs 

(From page 3) 

Northern State College 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Dallas County Community College 
District 

Dallas, Texas 

Houston Community College District 
Houston, Texas 

Southwest Texas State University 
San Marcos, Texas 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Central Virginia Community College 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
Mary Washington College 
Fredericksburg. Virginia 
Richard Bland College 
Petersburg, Virginia 
Gooraga University 
Spokane, Washington 
Milton College 
Milton, Wisconsin 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 



ECS-SOC Report 

(From page 2) 

continuity and mutual obligations. The 
Task Force recommends: 

Actions by the States 

• Formulation of statewide advisory 
committees to develop a plan for 
statewide coordination of civilian 
educational services for military 
personnel. 

• Protection of the quality of edu- 
cation by encouragement of 
stronger evaluation by accredit- 
ing agencies of off-campus and 
out-of-statc programs. 

Actions by the Military 

• Development of a comprehensive 
and unitary set of policies, pro- 
cedures and quality criteria for 
providing coordinated military- 
civilian educational services to 
military personnel. 

• Establishment of a joint national 
advisory council to review the 
military-civilian working relation- 
ship in post secondary education 
on u continuing basis. With the 
States, the Council should create 
a data base on enrollments, costs, 
and other planning information. 

• Establishment u structure of base 
advisory committees in coordina- 
tion of state officials and institu- 
tions to offer counsel to base com- 
manders on plans, needs, institu- 
tional capabilities, evaluation, and 
liaison. 

A copy of the ECS Task Force Re- 
port will be sent directly to each SOC 
institution. 
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APPENDIX F 

SOCAD Concept Paper 

by Henry A. Spille 
American Council on Education 
September 1 , 1 977 

The Office on Educational Credit and Cre- 
dentials (OECC) of the American Council on 
Education (ACE) in cooperation with the 
Servicemen’s Opportunity Colleges (SOC) pro- 
poses to develop approximately 20 associate 
degree programs in technical areas that di- 
rectly correspond to Army enlisted occupa- 
tions. The programs of study would allow en- 
listed soldiers to build on the knowledge and 
skills they have acquired through their Army 
occupations. The opportunity to earn techni- 
cal associate degrees would supplement and 
complement the existing opportunity to earn 
non-technical degrees through a network of 
SOC institutions. The programs of study 
would probably be: Electronics Technology, 
Electrical Technology, Civil Technology, Com- 
munications Technology, Avionics Technology, 
Power Technology, Instrumentation Technol- 
ogy, Automotive Technology, Heavy Equip- 
ment Technology, Surveying Technology, 
Drafting Ifechnology, Construction Technology, 
Secretarial Science, Office and Records, Avia- 
tion Technology, Law Enforcement, Transpor- 
tation, Administration, Automatic Data Pro- 
cessing, and Food Service. These programs 
would make it easier for most soldiers per- 
forming technical occupations to pursue as- 
sociate degrees that build on their occupa- 
tional learning experiences. The Adjutant 
General Center (TAGCEN) and other educa- 
tional associations and institutions will col- 
laborate with ACE and SOC in developing and 
promoting the use of these associate degree 
programs. 

BACKGROUND 

For more then 30 years, the American 
Council on Education (ACE) has evaluated 
formal military courses through its Commis- 
sion on Educational Credit, formerly the Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Service Experi- 
ences (CASE), and published the resulting 
educational credit recommendations for use 
by colleges and universities. Because the con- 
trol provided by the military services and the 
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Department of Defense on curricula, instruc- 
tional methods and facilities, and instructor 
qualifications was excellent, the recommen- 
dations were made with confidence and are 
now being used by more then 2,000 colleges 
and universities. However, this system recog- 
nized only the learning that occurs in a for- 
mal classroom and laboratory setting. It did 
not recognize the learning that occurs through 
on-the-job training, work experience, and in- 
dependent study. To recognize this learning, 
the American Council on Education developed 
and implemented an evaluation approach that 
used the enlisted military occupational spe- 
cialty (MOS) classification system and peri- 
odic MOS testing as the control points. Tb date, 
the ACE enlisted MOS evaluation approach 
has been applied to more than 400 enlisted 
MOS’s, many of them very technical in na- 
ture, resulting in recommendations for edu- 
cational credit and/or advanced standing in 
apprentice training programs for more than 
90 percent of the enlisted MOS’s. The recom- 
mendations can be made with this frequency 
because the MOS system provides adequate 
codification and description of occupational 
skills, competencies, and knowledge, and ad- 
equate assessment and recording of individual 
occupational proficiency. The ACE enlisted 
MOS evaluation approach, then, is well es- 
tablished and has led to the dissemination of 
recommendations, which, although they have 
been available only in recent months, are al- 
ready being used by more than 400 colleges 
and universities. 

All of ACE’s evaluations are done by teams 
of subject-matter specialists who are faculty 
members and administrators at postsecondary 
institutions. They are nominated by educa- 
tional associations, professional associations, 
disciplinary associations, postsecondary insti- 
tutions, accrediting bodies, and state depart- 
ments of education. 

During the past few months, SOC and the 
Education Directorate of TAGCEN, with in- 
put from several educational associations and 
colleges and universities, have developed an 
associate degree plan for enlisted soldiers. 
Although the plan is open-ended regarding 
possible degree programs, it seems most likely 
that, at least initially, the programs will be of 
a more general nature. The plan is designed 
primarily for combat arms soldiers, but it cer- 
tainly can be followed and used by all enlisted 
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soldiers. The associate degree plan is being 
implemented initially by a network of approxi- 
mately 50 SOC institutions. 

Many soldiers, however, have acquired 
technical knowledge and skills through for- 
mal courses, on-the-job training, work expe- 
rience, and independent study. They should 
be provided the opportunity to build specifi- 
cally on this background and earn an associ- 
ate degree in a technical area, if they prefer, 
rather than in general non-technical studies. 
It seems reasonable to provide them with the 
opportunity to make this choice. In addition, 
many of the institutions in the new SOC as- 
sociate degree network offer technical associ- 
ate degrees and have expressed an interest in 
exploring the means of making these degree 
programs available to enlisted soldiers. 

In summary, the work done by ACE that 
resulted in educational credit recommenda- 
tions can be used as the foundation for the 
technical associate degree programs, and the 
work done by SOC that resulted in a network 
of postsecondary institutions offering an as- 
sociate degree in non-technical areas can be 
used as the foundation for widespread imple- 
mentation of the technical programs. The two 
organizations have a unique set of experiences 
and relationships for bringing together the 
resources needed to develop suggested pro- 
grams of study for associate degrees in tech- 
nical areas and for overseeing the implemen- 
tation of the program by colleges and univer- 
sities. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES 
I. Assist the Army: 

A. By providing soldiers with the opportu- 
nity and the means for obtaining edu- 
cational credentials (associate degrees 
in technical curricula), thus providing 
a recruitment and retention induce- 
ment. 

B. By providing the means for soldiers to 
acquire advanced occupational skills, 
thus adding to their occupational pro- 
ficiency. 

I. Assist a Network of SOC Institutions: 

A. In identifying Army enlisted career 
fields and/or occupations that provide 




a critical mass of potential students 
who may need or benefit from 
postsecondary technical education, 
thus giving the institutions some assur- 
ance of economies of scale. 

B. By involving them in a cooperative and 
cost effective educational effort. 

C. In relating and integrating demon- 
strated Army occupational proficiency 
(work) and formal civilian education 
more effectively. 

D. In recognizing the value of the work 
setting (electronics depot, e.g.,) and, if 
possible, using it as an educational re- 
source, especially in combination with 
formal civilian institutional learning, 
thus expanding the learning environ- 
ment and moving toward the desirable 
social goal of maximum use of all edu- 
cational resources. 

E. In strengthening the quality of their 
non-Army technical programs of study 
through their experience of recognizing 
and integrating learning acquired in an 
Army work setting with learning in the 
classroom. In designing programs of 
study that use outcomes acquired in the 
work setting to maximize and reinforce 
classroom learning. 



III. Assist Learners (Soldiers): 

A. In receiving recognition for learning that 

is acquired in the work setting, through 
formal military courses and indepen- 
dent study, and which is equivalent to 
learning acquired in postsecondary 
courses and programs of study. 

B. By motivating them to pursue learning 
at the postsecondary level. 

C. By providing them with an associate 
degree program option that builds on 
their occupational proficiency. 

D. By helping them meet the educational 
requirements for promotion and reten- 
tion. 
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PROJECT ACTIVITIES 

It is expected that it will take twelve 
months to accomplish the following project 
activities: 

1. Identify Career Management Fields 
(CMFs) and/or military occupational 
specialties (MOS’s) that directly relate 
to associate degree programs and that 
have a sufficient number of soldiers 
holding them to provide a “critical 
mass” large enough to make develop- 
ment of suggested programs of study 
cost efficient. (Done by ACE with help 
from The Adjutant General Center 
(TAGCEN) and the Military Personnel 
Center (MILPERCEN). 

2. Identify the learning outcomes which are 

required for occupational proficiency 
and which are achieved by all soldiers 
in a given CMF or MOS and which are 
likely to be equivalent to a significant 
portion of the outcomes acquired 
through completion of related programs 
of study in postsecondary institutions. 
(Probably already largely done by ex- 
isting ACE formal courses and MOS 
exhibits in the Guide to the Evaluation 
of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Services, Some help from sub- 
ject-matter specialists and curriculum 
experts will be needed.) 

3. Identify postsecondary programs of 
study that are designed to produce 
many of the same learning outcomes 
that soldiers in a given CMF or MOS 
have already acquired. (Done by ACE 
in collaboration with subject-matter 
specialists and curriculum experts.) 

4. Make a direct comparison between the 

CMF/MOS learning outcomes and the 
outcomes produced by “typical” 
postsecondary programs of study to 
determine the overlap and similarities 
and to identify the programs whose 
outcomes have the greatest degree of 
overlap with the outcomes acquired 
through the CMF/MOS. (Done by ACE 
in collaboration with subject-matter 
specialists and curriculum experts.) 

5. Identify the specific learning outcomes 

of the “typical” programs of study that 
soldiers in a given CMF and/or MOS 
have not acquired. (Done by ACE in 
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collaboration with subject-matter spe- 
cialists and curriculum experts.) 

6. Identify the educational needs and ob- 
jectives (learning outcomes) of soldiers 
in a given CMF and/or MOS in terms of 

(1) the “typical” program(s) of study and 

(2) improved occupational proficiency. 
(Done by ACE in collaboration with sub- 
ject-matter specialists, curriculum ex- 
perts, and personnel from TAGCEN, 
TRADOC, and MILPERCEN.) 

7. Develop a program of study for soldiers 

in a given CMF and/or MOS that meets 
the SOC institutions’ requirements, and, 
to the maximum extent possible, sol- 
diers’ needs and objectives, and Army’s 
needs; the program would be designed 
to fill the gaps between and among the 
soldiers’ acquired outcomes and special 
outcomes the Army may desire within 
the parameters of the SOC institutions’ 
associate degree requirements. (Done by 
ACE in collaboration with subject-mat- 
ter specialists, curriculum experts, and 
personnel from TAGCEN, TRADOC, 
and MILPERCEN.) 

8. Identify and designate the SOC institu- 

tions that will offer a given program of 
study and organize them into a consor- 
tium. Ideally, the members of the con- 
sortium will be geographically dis- 
persed in proximity to the Army bases 
that normally have a sufficiently large 
number of soldiers in a given CMF and / 
or MOS to provide a “critical mass” of 
students for a given program of study. 
Program requirements and the means 
by which they can be met will be speci- 
fied in a letter of agreement or con- 
tract negotiated between the soldier 
and the network institution of his 
choice. The consortium fora given pro- 
gram of study would normally be com- 
posed of 4 to 6 institutions. However, 
SOC institutions could be added to the 
consortium in accordance with the 
needs of soldiers and the Army. (Done 
by SOC in collaboration with represen- 
tatives of cooperating associations and 
institutions that offer pertinent tech- 
nical programs.) 

9. Identify additional ways in which sol- 
diers can satisfy the remaining require- 
ments for the program of study (de- 
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gree); i.e., educational delivery modes, 
learning strategies, etc. (Done by SOC 
and representatives of the institutions 
in the consortium in collaboration with 
ACE, subject- matter specialists, cur- 
riculum experts, instructional methods 
experts, and personnel from TAG, 
TRADOC, and DANTES.) 

10. Publish the results of 1 through 9 above 
(programs of study, suggested delivery 
modes, etc.) and disseminate them to 
consortium members, the Army, and 
other postsecondary institutions, asso- 
ciations, and groups. (Done by SOC in 
collaboration with ACE and TAG.) 

11. Participate in regional information and 
training conferences for Army educa- 
tion service officers, counselors, and 
recruiters and representatives of insti- 
tutions in the SOC consortia. (Arranged 
by SOC in collaboration with the Army 
and with the cooperation of ACE.) 

There is reasonable expectation that: (1) 
the organizations and agencies identified in 
the above steps and SOC institutions experi- 
enced in offering technical programs of study 
will cooperate in this project; (2) outcomes of 
Army occupationally-related learning will 
apply directly to the outcomes of technical 
postsecondary programs of study; (3) techni- 
cal programs of study emphasizing outcomes 
can be developed and will be offered by con- 
sortia of SOC institutions; (4) the approach 
developed in this project can be used by the 
Army and civilian postsecondary institutions 
in developing other specialized technical pro- 
grams of study, as the need arises. 

If these expectations are met, it is antici- 
pated that additional funding will be re- 
quested to (1) develop baccalaureate degree 
programs of study that build on the associate 
degree programs and (2) incorporated one or 
two 4-year postsecondary institutions into 
each existing consortium. 
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APPENDIX G 

Report on the 
Feasibility of Initiating 
SOCAD-Type Programs 
on a Pilot Basis for Navy 
December 15, 1981 



INTRODUCTION 

The SOC Work Statement for FY 81 di- 
rected the Servicemembers Opportunity Col- 
leges (SOC) to continue the exploration of the 
Servicemembers Opportunity Colleges Asso- 
ciate Degree (SOCAD) network plan devel- 
oped for Army as it might be applicable to the 
other Services. By agreement among the ser- 
vice representatives, the department of De- 
fense and the Servicemember Opportunity 
Colleges, it was agreed that the exploration 
for FY 82 would be focused on Navy 

Thus in FY 82 SOC was tasked to explore 
the applicability of SOCAD - type programs 
to Navy’s educational needs and to prepare 
this report to be delivered by 31 December 
1981. 

The SOCAD program in operation for 
Army includes 16 technical occupational cur- 
riculum networks serving clusters of Army 
occupational specialties (MOS’s). These cur- 
riculums are offered stateside and abroad at 
sites designated by Army wherever there are 
sufficient concentrations of Army technicians 
assigned in the specialties. Each network in- 
volves a “common” curriculum and equivalent 
curriculums offered by a number of institu- 
tions to provide maximum study opportunity 
and transfer of credit among members of the 
network. 

This exploration used two approaches. The 
first approach to the study involved SOC Navy 
Campus, DANTES and CNET representatives 



comparing associate degree programs offered 
by Navy Campus with similar SOCAD pro- 
grams. To assist in determining areas of spe- 
cialized need and potential location of pro- 
grams to serve selected rating, CNET provided 
an on-board count or each Navy rating at 28 
geographic shore installations. 

A second approach employed a series of 
briefings and shipboard visits to estimate the 
feasibility of offering off-duty programs simi- 
lar to Army SOCAD programs involving com- 
binations of study in port and at sea. 

This exploration has led us through the 
steps and to the conclusions which follow: 

STEPS TAKEN IN EXPLORING FEASIBILITY 

1) Determining Program Needs and Possible Pro- 
gram Locations 

• preliminary discussions with OP - 114, 
CNET and Navy Campus Representa- 
tives 

• discussion with University of West 
Florida representative on curriculum 
potential or existing Navy Campus in- 
stitutions 

• study of University of West Florida re- 
port on Navy Campus institutions cur- 
riculums 

• comparison of Army Military Occupa- 
tional Specialties, Navy’s Enlisted Clas- 
sifications and SOCAD Network Cur- 
riculums for Army 

• analysis of Navy data on on-board court 
in all rating groups (E-4 and above) at 
28 shore installations 

• identification of at least five curriculum 
clusters related to SOCAD curriculums 

• identification of seven major shore in- 
stallations with significant on-board 
strength in the five major clusters of 
ratings identified above 

• exploratory discussions with two .Navy 
Campus institutions (San Diego Com- 
munity College and Chapman College) 

2) Determining Feasibility of SOCAD-type ap- 
proach within a Framework of Navy Duty and 
Training Requirements 

• discussions and briefings (2) by Navy 
personnel for SOC staff on the nature of 
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Navy service, training duty rating struc- 
ture and assignment ashore and afloat 

• visits to shore installations (.Norfolk, 
Pearl Harbor, Barbers Point) and 
aboard ships on the USS Comte de 
Grasse and USS Farragut (Norfolk) 
and the USS Ashtabula (Pearl Harbor) 

• interviews with petty officers and com- 
missioned officers at above named in- 
stallations and ships 

• Discussions with representatives of and 
assistance to NAVPERSRANDCEN 
pertaining to Navy’s pilot Lateral En- 
try Program 



FINDINGS SUMMARIZED 

1) There are at least five (5) concentrations or 
clusters of rating groups that logically relate to 
the technical degree programs offered by col- 
leges and utilized by SOCAD-type Degree pro- 
grams. The clusters are: Electronics Business/ 
Management, Automotive, Food Services and 
Data Processing. 

2) There are at least seven (7) major Navy shore 
installations of ratings which justify development 
of programs of the SOCAD-type. These include: 
San Diego, Norfolk, Charleston, New London, 
Pensacola, Washington DC and Pearl Harbor. 

3) Navy training and duty is substantially differ- 
ent from that of other services and providing edu- 
cational opportunity for Navy personnel poses 
unique problems to. Navy and to postsecondary 
institutions willing to serve Navy's education 
needs. (Details are to be found in Attachment 8) 

• The high level or Navy technical skills 
warrants additional means or evaluat- 
ing these skills as an integral part of a 
degree and advanced certificate pro- 
gram. 

• Degree programs for most petty offic- 
ers need to relate to the skills of each 
rating and also to include components 
of leadership and management. 

• High attrition rates among highly 
skilled petty officers warrant special at- 
tention to education programs which 
can enhance career advancement and 
improve retention of petty Officers in 
the critical ratings. 



• Navy training and duty alternating as- 
signments between shore and sea duty 
often in the extended tours at sea, life 
in confining quarters, with sharply lim- 
ited instructional and study space calls 
for a higher level of planning than for 
the other services. Programs will need 
to be based primarily on home-port in- 
struction designed and scheduled 
around ship movements with limited 
oral instruction aboard ship and utiliz- 
ing various electronic or computer as- 
sisted media systems to augment inde- 
pendent or directed study wherever fea- 
sible. This will require greater depen- 
dence upon counseling and degree con- 
tracts between institutions and student 
Programming and scheduling pro- 
grams Of instruction at shore stations 
will need to utilize a process which com- 
bines and articulates ship and shore 
study, analyzes the needs and availabil- 
ity of personnel including those on ships 
home-ported at the installation and 
adapts instruction to these needs and 
availability’s. 

4) Programs and study opportunity of a SOCAD- 
type related to selected critical ratings are de- 
sirable and feasible 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1) Summary 

• The approaches utilized indicate that 
there is a strong relationship among 
Army Military Occupational Special- 
ties, SOCAD Curriculums available in 
the Army network and Navy Campus 
institutions, and Navy Enlisted Clas- 
sifications. 

• Although the nature of Naval services 
can be characterized as different from 
other services, those differences can be 
accommodated by programs and deliv- 
ery systems appropriate to Navy duty 
and training requirements. 

2) Recommendations 

• Steps in the development of one or more 
pilot pro-grams for test by Navy: 

Navy will determine the critical rat- 
ings, and estab-lish priorities among 
the five rating clusters and designate 
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program area(s) for SOC to examine 
and develop. 

SOC will compare the Navy cluster pro- 
gram needs with similar curriculums 
offered by existing SO CAD networks or 
other institutions and identify those 
curriculums that have greatest prom- 
ise. 

Navy with SOC assistance, will con- 
vene Navy specialists and institutional 
representatives to make a course-by- 
course analysis of selected curricula, to 
design a common curriculum to serve 
the desig-nated rating cluster(s). 

Navy, based on concentrations of on- 
base critical ratings, including those of 
ships home-ported at each installation, 
will identify the specific shore installa- 
tions to be served. 

Navy, in cooperation with SOC, will 
identify possible institutions to consider 
for network(s) partici-pation. 

SOC will make a course-by course 
analysis of selected curricula of each 
possible institution identified to ascer- 
tain appropriateness of each curricu- 
lum to the network curriculum and to 
form the basis of recommendations to 
Navy for institutional selection. 

SOC will recruit institutions and ne- 
gotiate curriculum agreement among 
the network members. 

Navy, with SOC assistance, will con- 
duct briefings for personnel at selected 
commands and at selected institutions. 

It is estimated that the above steps will 
take the remainder of FY 82. We propose that 
the first SOCAD-type programs for Navy cur- 
riculum network(s) be implemented during FY 
83 on a pilot basis. The programs should be 
evaluated in terms of their effect upon ad- 
vancement and retention of petty officers in 
the critical ratings and their general accep- 
tance within the fleet. 

• Tb move these programs effectively in 
FY 82: 

We recommend Navy decision on a re- 
vised statement of work for SOC dur- 
ing FY 82 (See current work statement 
and the proposed revision, Attachments 
1 and 2). 



We recommend an amendment to the 
current budget to provide Navy fund- 
ing of the effort from 1 January - Sep- 
tember, 1982 sufficient to cover the 
work described above. 

We estimate that total additional cost 
during FY 82 to cover the steps outlined 
above preparatory to a pilot implemen- 
tation of one or more programs in FY 

83 to be approximately $60.00 (exclu- 
sive of professional printing). A pro- 
posed budget is attached. 

As is evident there is a critical need for 
interim funding for the remainder of FY 
82 if a pilot program is to be imple- 
mented for FY 83. Additional funding 
needs to be projected for FY 83 and FY 

84 in order to provide for implementa- 
tion and extension of the SOCAD net- 
work plan should it be determined by 
Navy that is the desired course of ac- 
tion. 
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APPENDIX H 

The SOCMAR 
Statement of Work 



(A) 

STATEMENT OF WORK, 1995 

8. SOCMAR Programs-Marine Corps. The 
Director of SOC will establish worldwide 
Marine Corps associate and bachelor’s de- 
gree programs similar in structure and 
concept to the existing Navy s SOCNAV 
system. The Director of SOC will begin the 
operation of SOCMAR-2 (associate degree) 
and SOCMAR- 4 (bachelors degree) pro- 
grams in coordination with and under the 
policy guidance of the Director, Marine 
Corps Voluntary Off-Duty Education Pro- 
grams. In FY 95, the Director of SOC will 
be responsible for the following: 

a. Provide administrative and support ser- 
vices to ensure the establishment and 
initial operation of the SOCMAR-2 and 
SOCMAR-4 programs to include office 
space, telephone service, secretarial staff 
support, etc. 

b. In SOCMAR-2, recruit associate degree 
granting institutions serving Marine 
Corps installations in the system. Es- 
tablish 2-year degree networks in 
which these colleges guarantee trans- 
ferability of courses with each other. 
With the concurrence of the Director, 
Marine Corps Voluntary Off-Duty Edu- 
cation Programs, Marine Corps Head- 
quarters, enroll a minimum of ten col- 
leges into SOCMAR-2. 

c. In SOCMAR-4, recruit bachelors degree 
granting institutions serving Marine 
Corps installations into the system Es- 
tablish 4-year degree networks in 
which these colleges will guarantee 
transferability of courses with each 
other With the concurrence of the Di- 
rector, Marine Coops Voluntary Off- 
Duty Education Programs, Marine 
Corps Headquarters, enroll a minimum 
of seven colleges into SOCMAR-4. 



d. Strengthen the SOCMAR-2 and 
SOCMAR-4 programs by working with 
the SOCMAR colleges to ensure their 
adherence to SOCMAR responsibilities 
and obligations which include the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Guaranteeing transfer of courses 
with other SOCMAR colleges. 

(2) Completing SOCMAR Student 
Agreements. 

(3) Providing formal evaluation of mili- 
tary experience. 

(4) Continued counseling of SOCMAR 
students as requested 

(5) Reporting the number of annual 
SOCMAR graduates 

e. Create a SOCMAR Student Agreement 
which serves as a contract for degree 
Distribute SOCMAR Student Agree- 
ments to all SOCMAR colleges. These 
documents clearly portray the degree 
requirements and show how prior 
learning, including military experience, 
fits into the degree. 

f. Provide SOCMAR training to Marine 
Corps ESOs and local college person- 
nel at various Marine Corps bases as 
requested by base ESOs and approved 
by the Director, Marine Corps Volun- 
tary Off-Duty Education Programs This 
will involve a minimum of six training 
trips during FY 95. In subsequent 
years, more training trips will be re- 
quired with a corresponding reduction 
in recruitment trips 



N006 12—93—8302 
MODIFICATION P00012 

g. Create SOCMAR-2 and SOCMAR-4 
Handbooks that describe the operation 
of the SOCMAR system, that contain 
transferability tables listing all courses 
with guaranteed transferability, and 
that include information about which 
colleges offer which degree programs at 
Marine Corps bases worldwide. In sub- 
sequent years, update twice a year the 
SOCMAR Handbooks to reflect addi- 
tions and other changes to SOCMAR 
institutions and networks, including 
changes to college information sheets 
and curriculum exhibits, transferabil- 
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ity tables, nontraditional credit tables, 
location tables and student agreement 
forms. 

h. Provide data and reports as follows: 

(1) Quarterly: 

a) For Director, Marine Corps Vol- 
untary Off - Duty Education Pro- 
grams, provide Quarterly Re- 
ports to include numbers of 
SOCMAR student agreements 
issued; enrollments by installa- 
tion, network, college, and pay 
grade; and nontraditional credit 
awarded. 

(2) Annually: 

(a) For Director Marine Corps Vol- 
untary Off- Duty Education Pro- 
grams as of 30 September, and 
coincident with the 4th quarter 
Quarterly Report, provide the 
number of SOCMAR graduates 
during the FY by college and net- 
work. Additionally, provide an 
estimate of tuition assistance 
funding saved as a result of non- 
traditional credits awarded by 
SOCMAR schools. 

i. Develop marketing materials as fol- 
lows: 

(1) In coordination with Director, Ma- 
rine Corps Voluntary Off-Duty Edu- 
cation Programs, Marine Corps 
Headquarters, develop a brochure 
and poster containing information on 
both SOCMAR-2 and SOCMAR-4 
programs. SOC will provide DAN- 
TES with manuscript copy for pub- 
lication. SOC will stock and distrib- 
ute the brochure and poster as 
needed. 

(2) Develop additional marketing ma- 
terials when identified and needed 
by the Marine Corps. 

(3) Distribute stocked items to the Ma- 
rine Corps Voluntary Off-Duty Edu- 
cation Programs, Marine Corps 
Headquarters, education offices and 



SOCMAR colleges. 

(4) Inform the civilian education com- 
munity about SOCMAR by repre- 
sentational activity at conferences, 
meetings, etc., which will be noted 
in the Quarterly Report. 
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"SOCVET" 

Servicemembers 




for Veterans 
8/20/93 



A consortium of colleges dedicated to the 
education of the servicemember in transition 
to civilian life. 

OBJECTIVES: 

° Tb cultivate veterans as national assets 
with potential to contribute to the 
nation’s technology and economy. Tb 
provide a forum for promoting partner- 
ships between industry and academe 
aimed at preparing and employing vet- 
erans. Tb help provide the key element 
in developing a veteran’s potential — 
an education. 

° Tb assist in the transition of service- 
members to civilian life by facilitating 
their enrollment in college and partici- 
pation in programs to upgrade their 
skills. Tb ensure academic recognition 
of what they have already learned, thus 
increasing the impact of their GI Bill 
funds. Tb promote use of the GI Bill by 
helping to make an education a more 
practical, realizable goal. 

® Tb create, in the national higher edu- 
cation community, an institution dedi- 
cated to the advocacy of veterans’ edu- 
cation, like that in place for advocacy 
of active-duty servicemember educa- 
tion. Tb serve as a vehicle for the ex- 
change of information between aca- 
deme, the separate states, the business 
community, and the servicemember 
transitioning to a civilian career. 

• Tb serve as a focal point for, and poten- 
tial coordinator of, programs to 



promote the preparation of veterans for 
second careers in such fields as teach- 
ing, law enforcement, and health care. 
Tb facilitate vocational education pro- 
grams aimed at preparing veterans for 
the nation’s workplace. 

CONCEPT: 

• The active-duty components are served 
by a consortium of over a thousand col- 
leges that adapts to the learning situa- 
tion of active-duty servicemembers and 
promotes the concept that education 
and jobs are interconnected. The Ser- 
vicemembers Opportunity Colleges 
model (SOC) is understood and re- 
spected in academe and could be a use- 
ful model in efforts to combine educa- 
tion and employment of veterans. 

e A consortium of colleges dedicated to 
serving veterans, called SOCVET, 
would be established. SOCVET would 
be a subset of its parent consortium 
SOC. It would be a recognized creature 
of the national higher education com- 
munity administered as a separate 
project of SOC. 

• Participating institutions, like those in 
the active-duty consortium, would 
agree to comply with a set of Principles 
and Criteria aimed at recognizing that 
the veteran is a special kind of adult 
student and at giving the best possible 
service to the veteran-student. 
SOCVET institutions would be willing 
to take steps to make the new veteran’s 
college enrollment easier. They would 
credit military training and experience. 
They would accept college work done 
on active duty. 

• The consortium would serve as a ready, 
willing forum to test new ideas for pro- 
moting veterans’ education. Programs 
aimed at encouraging veterans to pur- 
sue second careers where they can fill 
an urgent need such as in teaching, 
health care, and law enforcement, could 
be managed in the SOCVET Consor- 
tium. Similarly, partnerships between 
industry, the public sector, and academe 
that are aimed at preparing veterans 
to fill specific business or social needs 
could be fostered and managed by 
SOCVET. 
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• Liaison with the education and veter- 
ans’ authorities and organizations in 
each state would be established with 
the goal of soliciting information on vet- 
erans’ educational affairs and promot- 
ing favorable policies toward 
transitioning servicemembers. 

• A SOCVET Transition Guide would be 
produced which, with accompanying 
brochures, would provide guidance to 
counselors, veterans and transitioning 
servicemembers by pointing out the 
policies affecting veterans in each 
SOCVET College and the policies re- 
garding veterans’ education in each 
state. 

• An 800-line educational transition “hot 
line” could be established to speed the 
service and transfer of information. (In- 
dividual counseling and troubleshoot- 
ing for transitioning servicemembers 
and veterans would be a function of re- 
sources devoted to this facet of a Pro- 
gram.) 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

• College enrollment is the best way for 
many veterans to maximize their po- 
tential to contribute to the nation, and 
for them to realize the promise of up- 
ward mobility through education that 
military service represents for many of 
the nation’s youth. 

• Given military downsizing, increased 
reliance on the Total Force with its Re- 
serve Components, limitations on GI 
Bill funds, and the adult education 
revolution now un-derway in the U.S., 
it makes sense to look for ways to fa- 
cilitate the transition from active-duty 
servicemember to veteran-student. The 
veteran needs better information on 
his/her State’s policies toward veterans, 
information on how to make G.I. Bill 
funds go farther by getting credit for 
what has been learned, what special 
incentives there might be to prepare for 
particular career fields, etc. 

• There are many good ideas now being 
discussed to facilitate the transition of 
servicemembers-through education. 
Some of these, such as those aimed at 
encouraging veterans to obtain creden- 



tials for service in critical occupations 
such as teaching, law enforcement, and 
health care, could best be promoted 
and coordinated by a respected entity 
of the national higher education com- 
munity. 

• The SOC Principles and Criteria exist 
as a code of good practices and en- 
hanced flexibility necessary for meet- 
ing the unique higher education needs 
of active-duty service-members, recog- 
nized by major national higher educa- 
tion associations and accrediting bod- 
ies and subscribed to by over a thou- 
sand educational institutions, includ- 
ing nearly all institutions supporting 
the active military service components 
with higher education programs. The 
Principles and Criteria have high po- 
tential relevance for transitioning vet- 
erans. 

® A SOC Advisory Board is in place with 
13 national higher education associa- 
tions represented, providing policy 
guidance for SOC and peer leverage on 
institutional members to conform to the 
SOC Principles and Criteria. 

• A professional civilian staff with exten- 
sive experience in all levels of higher 
education, supplemented by profes- 
sional consultants, is in place support- 
ing the operational functions of SOC. 
This staff would be a fundamental re- 
source available to advise and support 
a separate SOCVET consortium. 

• SOCAD/SOCNAV degree systems are 
already operational, specifically de- 
signed and developed at the request of 
the Army and the Navy to satisfy their 
associate and bachelor degree needs. 
These systems yield written student 
agreements that constitute degree con- 
tracts, ensure thorough evaluation of 
prior learning experiences in the mili- 
tary, and guarantee the transfer of ap- 
propriate credits among the system 
members. 

• SOC has already gained experience and 
insight into the potential for an aca- 
demic consortium oriented toward the 
veteran and the Total Force. SOC op- 
erates the Army’s and the Army Na- 
tional Guard’s Concurrent Admissions 
Programs (ConAP). These Programs 
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seek to enroll new recruits in college so 
that, on leaving service as veterans, and 
in many cases during service in the 
Guard and Reserves, they will use the 
GI Bill and go to college. Experience 
with ConAP makes it clear that the 
higher education community would 
positively receive the SOCVET concept. 

• DoD’s contract for the operation of SOC 
exists as a model on which to build and 
could be amended to include a separate 
transition component. SOCVET could 
accommodate other agency participa- 
tion (Departments of Veterans Affairs, 
Education, Labor), if appropriate. 



ACTIONS REQUIRED: 

• Create and administer a consortium - 
- called SOCVET — analogous to the 
existing SOC consortium. Identify and 
recruit educational institutions that 
would support higher education for 
transitioning military students and vet- 
erans. 

• Develop SOCVET Principles and Cri- 
teria by adapting the code that now 
exists for active-duty servicemembers 
to the needs of transitioning veterans. 
Guided by this code, and in cooperation 
with national and state education en- 
tities and individual colleges and uni- 
versities, develop a system for assist- 
ing the servicemember with the educa- 
tional aspects of transition to civilian 
life. This system would emphasize edu- 
cational planning, transferability, de- 
gree planning and credit evaluation for 
nontraditional learning including that 
recommended by the American Coun- 
cil on Education's (ACE) Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experiences 
in the Armed Services, Guide to Edu- 
cational Credit by Examination., and 
the National Guide to Educational 
Credit for Training Programs, The sys- 
tem may be related to existing SOCAD/ 
SOCNAV systems degree program 
methodology, when appropriate, 

• Establish and enforce specific guide- 
lines for institutions participating in 
the SOCVET Program. Influence insti- 
tutional policies toward accommodat- 
ing transitioning military students' 



needs. Encourage model initiatives 
among SOCVET colleges aimed at at- 
tracting veterans such as tuition aid 
and low cost housing. 

Develop program materials that would 
assist counselors to provide educational 
advice to departing servicemembers (a 
SOCVET Transition Guide) and mate- 
rials that could be distributed to each 
future new veteran to provide basic in- 
formation on schools willing to be most 
flexible in dealing with the veteran/stu- 
dent and in crediting military experi- 
ence (brochures and flyers). Include in- 
formation from each state on current 
policies related to the education of vet- 
erans. 

Provide the coordination and adjudica- 
tion of problems encountered by veter- 
ans in pursuit of postsecondary educa- 
tion by a respected third party outside 
government that is understood and ac- 
cepted in the educational community. 

Identify existing transition program 
initiatives' strengths and adapt them 
to the SOC model where appropriate. 

Conduct training workshops on how 
SOCVET should work. Staff of partici- 
pating colleges and those with counsel- 
ing responsibilities for transitioning 
servicemembers and veterans would be 
the focus of these workshops. 

Develop and maintain a data base to 
support transition efforts. Collect and 
manage data for program accountabil- 
ity. 

Market the concept by presenting it at 
educational conferences, meetings with 
leaders in business and industry, state 
education authorities, etc. 

Provide an “on call” capability to re- 
spond to requests for assistance from 
DVA, DoD, the services and colleges 
supporting the transition program. ( If 
deemed worth additional funding, an 
800-line counseling service with the 
capacity to follow up with institutions 
and to send requested materials di- 
rectly to the transitioning servicemem- 
ber or veteran could be added.) 
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Biographical 
Sketches of 
SOC Staff 
1972-1996 

Linda B. Aarons, administrative assistant, 
1982-1985. Master’s degree from Montclair 
State College, bachelor’s degree from State 
University of New York at New Paltz. 

Clinton L. Anderson, senior consultant, 1985- 
present. Bachelor’s degree from Washington 
and Lee University, master’s degrees in his- 
tory from the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, and in education from Stanford 
University; master’s and doctorate in Adult 
and Higher Education, Tfeachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Previously employed as 
an education staff officer with Headquarters, 
Department of the Army, 1976-1982. Retired 
Army field artillery lieutenant colonel. Also 
serves as the Assistant Administrator of the 
Military Installation Voluntary Education 
Review (MIVER) Project with the American 
Council on Education, 1991- present. 

Kathleen Arns, consultant, 1980-1981. Em- 
ployed as assistant vice president for voca- 
tional curricula, Oakton Community College, 
Des Plaines, IL. 

Andrea P. (Andie) Baridon, assistant director, 
1979-present. Bachelor’s degree in Interna- 
tional Relations from The American Uni- 
versity’s School of International Service. Pre- 
viously employed with Mott-McDonald Asso- 
ciates with prior experiences as the LEAA 
project administrator in the School of Justice, 
The American University. 

Frank L. Boyd, Jr., SOCGuard program man- 
ager, 1996-present. Bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Maryland; master’s degree in 
systems management from University of 
Southern California. Retired Air Force colo- 
nel. Previously served as visiting defense fel- 
low at Queens College (Canada) Centre for 



International Relations and as a staff officer 
in the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. Also previously served as the U.S. 
defense and air attach^ to Romania. 

Jon Boyle, SOCGuard ConAP+ program man- 
ager, 1992-1994. Bachelor’s degree from Uni- 
versity of Southern Maine, master’s degree in 
education from Boston University. Previously 
employed as an air defense officer, Army. 

James D. Broman, senior consultant, 1975- 
1978. Served as former president of the Chi- 
cago Urban Skills Institute of the City Col- 
leges of Chicago; held special qualifications 
in vocational-technical programs and devel- 
oping nontraditional approaches. 

Benjamin C. (Ben) Buckley, ConAP project di- 
rector, 1989-present. Graduate degrees in his- 
tory from Kansas State University and in edu- 
cation from Georgia State University. Retired 
Army infantry colonel. Previously served as 
associate dean and faculty member at The 
National War College. 

Thomas M. Calogero, administrative assistant, 
1985-1987. Bachelor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Southwestern Louisiana. Previously 
employed as aide to congressional staff. 

Robin A. Carter, ConAP project associate, 1989- 
present. Bachelor of science in business ad- 
ministration and master’s degree from The 
American University. Previously worked on 
several education projects with The American 
University prior to joining SOC. 

Monica B. Colson, SOCAD project associate, 
1988-present. Bachelor’s degree from Howard 
University. Previously employed by Close-Up 
Foundation working with high school stu- 
dents. 

Debra A. Creamer, administrative assistant, 
1982-1984. 

Theodore R. (Ted) Cromack, Army National 
Guard Outreach project director, 1989-1993. 
Bachelor’s degree from McKendree College, 
doctorate in educational research and evalu- 
ation from the University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst. Retired chief warrant officer, U.S. 
Air Force. Previously employed with Johnson 
State College as a faculty member and admin- 
istrator with more than ten years experience. 
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Tilton Davis, Jr., consultant, 1980-1981. Re- 
tired as senior civilian educator for Headquar- 
ters, Department of the Army, after 29 years 
in Army education. 

Lawrence E. (Larry) Dennis, senior consultant, 
1980-1990. Served as former chancellor of 
higher education for the State of Rhode Island; 
provost of the Massachusetts State Colleges; 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; and associate director of the Peace 
Corps. 

Deborah J. Detrick, administrative assistant, 
1986-1988. 

Marilynn Draxl, computer consultant, 1980. 
Employed as director of institutional research, 
University of Maryland University College. 

Felicia Durham, network data assistant, 1986 
to the present. Previously employed by 
AASCU and Hechts. 

Elwood B. (Woody) Ehrle, consultant, 1980. 
Employed as academic vice president, Indi- 
ana State University, Terre Haute, IN. 

David R. Eyler, associate director, 1983-present; 
SOCNAV project director, 1984-1990; SOCAD 
project director, 1990-present. Doctor of phi- 
losophy degree in counseling and higher edu- 
cation administration from the University of 
Maryland. Retired lieutenant colonel, U.S.Air 
Force Reserve. Previously served as a former 
teacher, counselor and community college 
dean, 1967-1982. 

John F. Grede, consultant , 1980-1981. Retired 
academic vice chancellor, Chicago City Col- 
leges, Chicago, IL. 

Sara Victoria (Vicki) Harding, SOCED/ 
SOCNAVPREP program manager, 1992-1996; 
consultant 1996-present. Bachelor’s degree 
from Rosemont College, master’s degree in 
business administration from Kansas State 
University. Previously taught for the Univer- 
sity of Maryland University College, Austin 
Peay State University, and Kansas State Uni- 
versity; also served as the basic skills educa- 
tion program instructor and site manager for 
BSEP in USAREUR. Served as contract man- 
ager for learning services at Fort Riley with 
eleven learning centers. 
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Michael F. Hartman, computer systems consult- 
ant, 1985-present. Bachelor’s degree in phys- 
ics from Harvard University, master’s degree 
in astronomy from the University of Massa- 
chusetts at Amherst. Previously employed as 
a scientific programmer and analyst at NASA/ 
GSFC, the Naval Research Laboratory, and 
the Space Telescope Science Institute. Cur- 
rently contract developer of commercial 
Macintosh applications including electronic 
mail, desktop publishing, CAD, and computer 
games. 

James S. Harvison, computer systems consult- 
ant, 1980-1985. Bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Maryland. Previously employed 
as computer services manager at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland-Baltimore County and MIS 
manager at Ginns, Inc. 

Frank J. Hennessy, SOCGuard project director, 

1993- present. Master’s degree in psychology 
from Boston College, doctorate in education 
from Michigan State University. Served as an 
Army company commander during the Korean 
War. Previously employed as president of the 
State University of New York-Delhi and Na- 
tional University, San Diego, CA. 

Michael D. Hill, SOCGuard program manager, 

1994- 1996; SOCED/SOCNAVPREP program 
manager, 1996-present. Bachelor’s degree 
from Colorado State University; master’s de- 
gree from University of Southwestern Louisi- 
ana; doctorate in special education from Uni- 
versity of Northern Colorado. Retired lieuten- 
ant colonel, ARNG. Previously employed as 
assistant executive officer to the chief of the 
National Guard Bureau. 

Andrea Hoen-Beck, SOCGuard ConAP+ pro- 
gram associate, 1992-1994. Previously em- 
ployed as conference and membership assis- 
tant, EDUCOM. 

Stuart M. Huff, associate director, 1980-1982. 
Previously employed as former dean of in- 
struction, Catonsville Community College and 
former assistant professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. De- 
parted SOC to work with City Colleges of 
Chicago in Europe. 

Bernard J. (Bernie) Jankowski, senior SOCAD 
program associate, 1985-1988. Bachelor’s 
degree from Western Maryland College, 
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master’s degree in linguistic anthropology 
from the University of Arizona. 

Barbara Kearney, administrative aide, 1976- 
1978. Previously employed as a receptionist 
and secretary in a small Washington law firm. 

Steve F. Kime, director, 1989-present. 
Bachelor’s degree in international studies 
from the University of Louisville, master’s 
degree in public administration and doctor of 
philosophy from Harvard University. Retired 
Navy captain. Previously served as a divi- 
sion director and professor at the U.S. Naval 
Academy. Also previously served as the asso- 
ciate dean of the faculty and academic pro- 
grams at the National War College and the 
U.S. naval attache to the Soviet Union. 

Frances Lapinski, project coordinator and pro- 
gram associate, 1976-1979. Bachelor’s and a 
master’s degree from SUNY/Oswego. For- 
merly employed as a staff member at Lemoyne 
College, SUNY/Oswego, and Cazenovia Col- 
lege. 

William E. Lawson, associate director (veter- 
ans’ program), 1972-1979. Early SOC staff 
member with AAJC, and counselor with the 
State College of New York, Buffalo. Former 
Marine. In March 1979, he resigned as direc- 
tor of the AACJC/AASCU office of veterans’ 
affairs to become the executive director of the 
White House Veterans Federal Coordinating 
Committee. The position of associate direc- 
tor (veterans’ program) was separated from 
SOC into the AACJC/AASCU Office of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

Douglas F. Libby, Jr., consultant, 1980. Presi- 
dent of Delaware County Community College 
(PA). Previously employed as an education 
program specialist, U.S. Office of Education; 
and formerly dean at Wentworth Institute. 

Anthony Lloyd, network data assistant, 1993- 
present. Ordnance specialist, U.S. Army. Pre- 
viously employed as dispatcher supervisor, 
White Flint Mall. 

Charles R. Lovelace, publications coordinator, 
1990-present. Previously employed as direc- 
tor of production, International Thomson 
Transport Press. 

Mary Franklin McDonald, administrative assis- 
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tant, 1977-1978. Graduate of Marywood Col- 
lege and Katharine Gibbs School. 

Edward A. (Ed) McKenney, SOCNAV and 
SOCMAR project director, 1990-present. 
Master’s degree in international politics and 
a master’s in international law and diplomacy 
from The Fletcher School at Tufts University. 
Retired Navy commander. Previously taught 
for three years at graduate level with the 
Naval War College and eight years at the un- 
dergraduate level teaching with the Naval 
Academy. Also served as the assistant dean 
at the Naval Academy for four years. 

Ralph Maldonado, administrative assistant, 
1980-1982. Previously employed with Miller 
and Chevalier, a Washington law firm. 

Yanjuan Meng, network data manager, 1989- 
1994; SOC/SOCGuard program associate, 
1994-present. Bachelor’s degree from 
Shenyang Teacher’s College, China, master’s 
degree from Radford University. Previously 
taught English at Shenyang Tbacher’s College 
for six years prior to coming to the United 
States in 1987. 

Harry K. Miller, Jr., associate director (service- 
men’s program), 1973-1980. Retired Naval 
reserve officer. Previously served as president, 
Keystone Junior College, and Paul Smith’s 
College; visiting scholar at University of Michi- 
gan. 

William A. (Bill) Miller, senior consultant, 1980- 
present. Previously served as the co-founder 
and former managing editor oiThe Chronicle 
of Higher Education ; former director of pub- 
lic information and editor of Higher Educa- 
tion and National Affairs for the American 
Council on Education; former director of pub- 
lic relations for Johns Hopkins Medical Insti- 
tutions; and former editor for the New York 
Herald Tribune News Service. 

Mary Moore, administrative assistant (half- 
time), 1977-1978. A Marine reservist. Stu- 
dent at the University of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Marianne L. Morris, administrative assistant, 
1985-1987. 

James F. Nickerson, director, 1973-1981. 
Bachelor’s degree from Nebraska Wesleyan 
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University; master’s degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, doctor of philoso- 
phy from the University of Minnesota. Previ- 
ously served as research associate, human fac- 
tors division, U.S. Navy Electronics Research 
Laboratory; professor of psychology, Montana 
State University; vice president for academic 
affairs, North Dakota State University, and 
president, Mankato State University. Awarded 
Secretary of Defense medal for outstanding 
public service, 1981. 

Jeanette Patrick, administrative/editorial spe- 
cialist, 1977-1980. 

Anita Peters, administrative assistant, 1976- 
1978. Graduate of Washington Secretarial 
School. 

Arden L. Pratt, consultant, SOCAD, 1977-1981; 
director, 1981-1989. Bachelor’s degree from 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, master’s de- 
gree from Ohio State University, doctorate in 
higher education and chemistry from the State 
University of New York at Buffalo. Previously 
served as dean of the College of Technical 
Careers and Professor of Higher Education at 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale. 

Brian G. Seraile, administrative assistant, 
1982-1985. Bachelor’s degree in journalism 
from The American University. Previously 
served as circulation assistant for Broadcast- 
ing Magazine and receptionist at the Finan- 
cial Aid Office, The American University. 

Mary Ann Settlemire, program associate (vet- 
erans’ program), 1974-1979. An early SOC 
staff member, graduate of Ohio University, 
Athens. The position of program associate 
(veterans’ program) was considered a part of 
SOC at AACJC, then at AASCU and then 
separated from SOC into the AACJC/AASCU 
Office of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Christine Shannon, legal consultant, 1980. 
Served as assistant to the president of Fort 
Steilacoom Community College. 

Marcine R. (Marcy) Shapiro, SOC program as- 
sociate, 1988-1994; SOCGuard project asso- 
ciate, 1994-present. Bachelor’s degree in in- 
ternational studies from The American 
University’s School of International Service. 

Kathryn M. (Kathy) Snead, SOCMAR program 
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manager, June 1995-present. Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Wake Forest University, master’s 
in education from the University of Georgia, 
and doctorate in higher education adminis- 
tration from Syracuse University. Previously 
employed as director of student services, Uni- 
versity of Central Texas. 

Judith M. Spoons, program associate, 1980- 
1985. Bachelor of arts degree from George 
Washington University. Previously served 
with the Smithsonian Institution. 

Robert Stauffer, consultant for Navy Campus 
Consortium and SOCNAV Development, 

1982- 1983. Previously served as president of 
Fort Steilacoom Community College. 

Marla L. Tatum, BDFS program manager, 1987- 
1990; SOC-DP program manager, 1993-1995; 
consultant 1995-present. Master’s degree in 
adult and continuing education from Kansas 
State University. Previously employed as di- 
rector of student services for Barton County 
Community College at Fort Riley, and as di- 
rector for the Embry-Riddle Aeronautical 
University for the Mannhein/Heidelberg/ 
Karlsruhe, Germany program area. 

Marcy D. Taylor, administrative assistant; 

1983- 1985. Previously employed as secretary/ 
receptionist with the Carl Albert Center, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

Israel (Ike) Tribble, consultant, 1980-1981. 
Previously served with the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense. 

Stephen Ward, administrative assistant, 1989- 
1993. 

Marjorie Wickham, project coordinator/pro- 
gram associate, 1975-1976. 
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SOC Staff 





BOTTOM ROW, from left to right, Sara 
Victoria Harding, SOCED/SOCNAVPREP 
Program Manager (1991-1996), Felicia 
Durham, Network Data Assistant, Anthony 
Lloyd, Network Data Assistant, Robin A. 
Carter, ConAP Project Associate 

MIDDLE ROW, from left to right, Kathryn 
M. Snead, SOCMAR Program Manager, 
Andrea P. Baridon, Assistant Director, 
Monica B. Colson, SOCAD Project Asso- 
ciate, Marcy R. Shapiro, SOCGuard Project 
Associate, Yanjuan Meng, SOC/SOCGuard 
Program Associate, Benjamin C. Buckley, 
ConAP Project Director, Steve F. Kime, Di- 
rector 

TOP ROW, from left to right, William A. 
Miller, Senior Consultant, Charles R. 
Lovelace, Publications Coordinator, Ed- 
ward A. McKenney, SOCNAV/SOCMAR 
Project Director, David R. Eyler, Associate 
Director of SOC and SOCAD Project Di- 
rector, Michael D. Hill, SOCED/ 
SOCNAVPREP Program Manager 1996- 
present 
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